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Contributions to Oonijparatwe Philippine Orammar^ IP — 
By Frank R. Blake, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Mch 


THE NUMERALS.^ 

TirE numerals of the Philippine languages,® with the excep- 
tion of the first, fourth, and sixth of the cardinal series, are 
derived from dissyllabic roots, and are thus, from a morpho- 
logical standpoint, more closely allied to nouns than to pro- 
nouns. They may be divided into the following classes,"^ viz. : 

^ Fart I. Introduction, (General Features, Phonology, and Pronouns 
appeared in the preceding volume of the Journal, pp. B17-396. For 
addenda and corrigenda to Part I, see page 252, at the end of this article. 

® For the principal grammars and dictionaries of the Philippine 
Languages cf, I, p. 323, ft. nt. 2. For the Kalainian numerals cf. 
pp. 211.-224 of Retaua’s Archivo del Bibliofllo Filipino, II. Add Encina, 
Gramatica hisaya-cehuana, Manila, 1885 ; Williams, Qrammatisehe 
Shizze der llocano-Sprache, Miinchen, 1904: Montano (see below, p. 353). 

8 In addition to the languages treated in Part I, viz. , Tagalog, Bisayan 
(Cebuan, Hiliguayna, Samaro-Leytean), Bikol, Pampangan, Panga- 
sinan, Ilokan, Igorot (Nabaloi, Bontok), Ibanag, Batan, Magindanao, 
Sulu, and Bagobo, the following are also included in this part, viz., 
Kalamian, Samal, Manobo, Tagakaolo, Bilan, and Atas (cf. Montano, op, 
eit). The numerals of the Harayan dialect of Bisayan, which was 
included in Part I, are not given in Mentrida-Aparicio, hence it does not 
appear in the above enumeration. As the numerals in Montano, op. 6it , , 
seem to be very incorrectly reported, they will be given separately 
in an appendix to the Cardinals, pp. 226-238. 

^ Besides the classes of numerals given here, there are a number of 
other derivatives, made with verbal particles and used as vei'bs, but 
the treatment of these belongs rather to the discussion of the verb. 
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a) cardinals, answering the question ^ how much ? ’ 

b) ordinals, answering the question ‘in what order in a 

series ? ’ 

c) fractions, answering the question ‘ what part of V ’ 

d) distributives, answering the questions ‘ Iiow many at a 

time ? ’ ‘ how many apiece ? ’ 

e) adverbs, answering the questions ‘how often V’ ‘ which 

time ? ’ 

f) restrictives, in which the idea of ‘ only ’ is added to the 

other numerals. 

Cardinals. 

For purposes of discussion the cardinals may he conveniently 
divided into the following classes, viz. : 

Primary. 

a) units from ‘ one’ to ‘ten.’ 

b) even tens from ‘ twenty’ to ‘ ninety.’ 

c) even hundreds, thousands, etc. 

Intermediate. 

a) teens from ‘eleven’ to ‘nineteen.' 

b) numbers between even tens. 

c) numbers between even hundreds, thousands, etc. 

Primary OarcUnaU, 

The units have the following forms in the various languages, 
viz. : 1 2 8 4-6 

Tag.^ isa dalawa tatlo apat® lima 

1 ISToceda in his Tagalog dictionaiy, article isain, p. 159, mentions 
another series of the first ten numerals, viz., isain, duwain, mampat^ 
agyo, tondong, hala, manapit, mga, hulaid^ toro, which, he states, 
were used in ancient times. The first series, however, is the common 
property of all the languages of the Malay o-Polynesi an family, so it is 
hardly possible that the second series should be the more ancient. Brand- 
stetter, Tagalen and Madagassen, Luzern, 1902, p. 10, thinks that 
Noceda's statement rests on a misunderstanding, and that they repre- 
sent a series of secret numbers or the numerals of another language ; 
the former supposition is probably correct. It may be that some of 
them belong to one of the idioms of the Negritos, about which very 
little is known. The first two numerals of this series, isain, dwmain^ 
seem to be derivatives with the suffix in tvom isa of the other series, 
and *duvja an older form of ^ two’ (cf. below, p. 20^)*; tire third, mampat, 
is based on pat, the root of apat, the fourth of the first series. 

2 The form ipat occurs in the adverbs, of. below, p. 246. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

nsa 

diiha, 

duduha^ 

tolo, 

totolo’ 

up at 

L 

lima, 

lilima^ 

Bis. (Hil.) 

usa, isa 

dnha, 

daroa 

tolo, 

tatlo 

opat, 

apat 

lima 

Bis. (S.L.) 

nsa 

dnha, 

duduha^ 

tolo, 

totolo’ 

upat 

lima 

Bik. 

saro 

dua 

tolo 

apat 

lima 

Pamp. 

isa, 

metong 

adiia 

atlo 

apat 

lima 

Pang. 

isa, 

sakey 

dua® 

talo® 

apat'^ 

lima 

Ilok. 

isa, 

maisa 

dua 

tallo® 

, up pat 

lima 

Ib'aii. 

itte, 
tad day 

due, dua 

tallu 

appat 

Ihna 

Igor. (Nfab.) 

saxei 

chua 

taddo 

appat 

dima 

Igor. (Bon.) 

isa 

chuwa 

tolo 

ipat 

lima 

Bat. 

asa®j3 ' dadua^ 

tatdOjg 

apatxivii 

dimasivu 

dadimEg 

Kal. 

tata, eta 

doroa 

tolo 

epat 

lima 

Mag. 

isa 

dua 

telu 

apat, 

pat° 

lima 


^ In Oebuan these reduplicated forms are made from the units with 
initial consonant ; in Samaro-Leytean the same rule probably applies, 
although it is not stated and only ^ two ’ and ‘ three ’ are given. In 
Samavo-Leytc'an these forms are used when the numerals form the 
yirodicate of a sentence, and are equivalent to verbal forms with pre- 
fixed ma, e. g., madnha. Zueco gives the following ambiguous distinc- 
tion between reduplicated and unreduplicated forms: “Las unidades 
cuya inicial es consonante, duplican la primera silaba cxrando espeoifican 
una oantidad. No la duplican, cuando la cuenta es abstracta,’^ He also 
states, however, that the two forms may be used without distinction 
(cf. Zueco, p. 14). 

^ The numerals from ‘two’ to ‘ten’ are followed by m, ira ‘they’ 
when they stand as predicate of a sentence, ra after a vowel, e, 
dua ra, ira after a consonant, e. g., a;pat ira. 

3 In the distributiyes tatlo also occurs (cf. below, p. 289). 

^ The form epat occurs in the distributives (cf. below, p. 289). < 

® With Batan forms the subscript Arabic numerals refer to the pages 
of the Batan Catechism, and the Roman numerals to the pages of the 
“ Frologo” in Retana’a Arehivo, vol. II, on which the forms occur. 

** Given by Porter, A Primer and Vocabulary of the Moro Dialeot 
(Magindanau), Washington, 1903, p. 71. 
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1 

2 

3 


4 5 

Suhi 

isa, 

dua 

to 

opat lima 


hambuk 




Bag. 

sabbad 

dua 

tatlo appat lima 

■ 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Tag. 

aiiim 

pi to 

walo 

siyani 

sangpowo, 






polo^ 

Bis. (Cel..) 

ununi 

pito, 

walo 

Siam, 

(na)polo 



pipito 


sisiain 

Bis. (Hil.) 

unum, 

pito 

walo 

Siam 

(na)polo, 


anum 




isa ka-polo'** 

Bis. (S. L.) 

unom 

pito 

walo 

Siam 

napolo 

Bik. 

anom 

pito 

walo 

Siam 

sangpolo® 

Pamp. 

aiiam 

pitu 

walo 

Siam 

apnlo 

Pang. 

anem 

pito 

walo 

Siam 

sampolo 

Ilok. 

inneni, 

pito 

walo 

Siam 

polo, sanga- 


ennetn 




polo, -polio 

Iban. 

annam 

pitu 

walii 

Siam 

mafulu 

Igor. (Nab.) 

annim 

pitto 

gualo 

dsiam ■ 

sampulo 

Igor. (Bon.) 

inim 

pito 

walo 

Siam. 

simp 00 

Bat. 

anem"^ 

pito,*^ 

wago^ 

siam"^ 

pogOxivj asa- 



papitu. 



pogo^, asa 






a pogo, 

Kal. 


pito 

walo 

Siam 

tampolok 

Mag, 

anem, 

pitu 

walii 

siau 

sapulu 


nem® 





Sulu 

tlnom 

peto 

walu 

siam 

hangpoh 

Bag. 

annam 

pitto 

walo 

sio 

sapolo 


^ Polo is said to be used witlioufc sang when counting consecutiyely, 
cf. Totanes, Arte de la lengua tagala^ Binondo, 1866, p. 103. This form 
is either dialectic or is borrowed from one of the adjacent languages. 

2 Sampolo is found also in the distributives (cf. below, p. 340). 

® Following sangpolo in San Augustin is de rarong polo. Whether 
this indicates that polo is rarely used alone, or that there is another form 
saro-ng polo, as in the case of lahsa, ‘million,’ is uncertain. 

^ Assumed on the basis of the ordinals on pp. 6 and 6 of the Catechism. 

5 So given in the Kalamian vocabulaiy (cf. above, p. 199, ft. nt. 2) 
p. 224 ; doubtless simply a mistake for enem, 

® G-iven by Porter op, cif., loc. cit,, as num, u being probably used to 
represent the indistinct vowel which is given as e by Juanmarti. 
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The forms of ^ one ’ differ from those of the other numerals 
in being derived from pronominal particles. They have for 
the most part been explained in Part I, pp. 344, 345.- Add the 
following. Batan asa is probably the root particle sa which is 
found in the majority of the forms of ‘one,’ with a prefixed a 
probably identical with the a of Tagalog just as the i of 
Im is identical with the i of Pampangan ing. Kalarnian tata^ 
eta are based on a root particle ta, identical with the sa (cf. 
k(ttama ‘husband, ka-^^aUowa ' asaaKi] and cf. 

also the change from .s* to ^ in Ibanag [I, p. 333]). 2'ata> is a 
reduplicated form, eta is probably identical with i-sa, Pam- 
pangan rmtong is probably to be analyzed as me (=11 ok. mai in 
maisa [I, p. 33l])+^o (=dem. root part. to[l^ p. 352])4-lig^ture 
ng^ which has become an integral part of the word as in Taga- 
log ang (I, p. 341 f.). If metong contains the demonsti^ative 
root particle to^ it is not unlikely that the root particle sa^ 
which is found in the majority of the forms of ‘one,’ is iden- 
tical with the demonstrative particle sa of the Pangasinan 
definite article sa (I, p. 342). 

Sulu hanihuh is probably hang-huk with assimilation; for 
hang cf. below, p. 207 ; huh is probably numeral coefficient (off 
I, p. 345). 

The remaining nine numerals are apparently derived from 
roots, dissyllabic excej)t in the case of ‘four’ and ‘six.’ The 
fifth numeral is also the word, for ‘hand’ in many of the lan- 
guages. Here it is evident that the word for ‘ hand ’ with its 
five fingers has been taken to indicate ‘five.’ The original 
meaning of the other numeral roots does not appear. 

The original Philippine form of ‘ two ’ seems to have been 
dtca {doa) as in Bikol, Pangasinan, liokan, Ibanag, Magin- 
danlao, Sulu, and Bagobo. Ibanag due^ like itte^ contains the 
ligature viz. dua^i (cf. I, p. 345). Igorot cA is the regular 
phonetic representation of d (I, p. 333). In Bontok eliuiea^ a 
semi-vowel w has been develoj^ed out of u. In Bisayan diiha 
a secondary h has been developed between the two vowels. In 
Pampangan the initial a of adua is, like that of atlo^ ‘three,’ 
probably derived from the a of apat ‘ four;’ ‘ two ’ and ‘ three ’ 
had probably become monosyllabic as ^dtoa’Snad and the a 
was prefixed in order to conform them to the prevailing dis- 
syllabic type. The fact that ‘ six ’ is anam and ‘ ten ’ apulo 
may also have had some influence in bringing about this ana- 
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logical change/ Kalamian doroa and Cebuan and Samaro- 
Leytean duduha have reduplication" of the first syllable. In 
Hiliguayna daroa and Batan dadica the vowel of the reduplica- 
tion is written a instead of u, o, and probably represents an 
\inaccented indistinct vowel. Tagalog dahma is difficult ; it 
may represent a reduplicated form of ^dawa, intervocalic d 
being irregularly changed to I instead of r, or it may be ^dttvut 
with infixed particle la,''" is probably a modification of 

dima, derived by insertion of vc from '^dna,'' unaccented u 
being changed to a as in the reduplicated forms above. 

The original form of ^ three ’ seems to have been a form Ulo 
with an indistinct vowel between the two consonants. This 
indistinct vowel appears as o in Bisaj^an, Bikol, Bontok, and 
Kalamian tolo, and Cebuan and Samaro-Leytean reduplicated 
totolo, as a in Pangasinan tedo, Ilokan, Ibanag, tMlo, tcdlu, Kabaloi 
taddo, and as e in Magindanao telu. In ISTabaloi I appears as d 

1 For analogical .changes produced by the influence of consecutive 
numerals upon each other, cf. Osthoff u. Brugmann, Wlorpliologische 
UntersucJiimgen, 'Lei\}zi^, 1878, Th. 1, pp. 92-182; also my article, Hebrew 
nt^prr, jaos., voi. xxvi, 1905, pp. 117-119. 

®In the Philippine Languages reduplication at the beginning of a 
word, which is the only kind we are concerned with in this article, 
consists in the repetition of either.one or two syllables. Ordinarily the 
final consonant of the syllable or combination of syllables which is to 
be reduplicated, does not appear in the reduplication, except when it is 
the final consonant of a word or root. Reduplication of one syllable 
may be called partial, reduplication of two syllables, full reduplication. 
The two are sometimes combined in the same word. Examples in. 
Tagalog are, e. g,, 

susulat /ro7?i siilat 
magiginbanal from maginbanal 
araw-araw “ araw * 
babalibaligtad baligtad 
kakatakatawo “ katawo 

Sometimes, however, in partial reduplication the consonant after the 
vowel of the syllable to be reduplicated is repeated, even though it 
stands in the following syllable. This mode of reduplication is found 
Chiefly in the languages of the Northern Group like Ilokan. Examples 
in Ilokan are, e. g., 

balbalay/row balay 
silsilid “ silid. 

^Of. L. B, Wolfenson, The infixes la, li, lo, in Tagalog, JAOS., vol, 
xxvii, 1906, pp. 142-116, 

^ Cf. the ordinal form ikalua, p. 230, below. 
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{I, p. 334). The doubling in Ilokan, Ibanag, and ISTabaloi is 
phonetic (I, p. 336). Sulu to represents a contraction of too 
derived from tolo by loss of intervocalic I (I, p. 333 f.). In 
Pampangan atlo the initial a is to be explained like the a of 
adua \ the indistinct vowel is syncopated. Tagalog, Hiliguayna, 
Bagobo tatlo^ Batan tatdo [d for I, of. I, p. 334) consist of the 
syncopated form tlo with a reduplicative syllable ta^ a repre- 
senting an indistinct, unaccented vowel. 

The original form of ‘ four ’ seems to have been pat. This 
has been made dissyllabic by prefixing an articular particle a 
in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, Bikol, Pangasinau, Batan’ and Magin- 
danao; o in Bisayan, Ilokan, and Sulu; e in Bontok and 
Kalamian, The doubling in Ibanag, ISTabaloi, and Bagobo 
apjKtt^ Ilokan nppat,^ is phonetic. Magindanao pat may be the 
•original root, or it may be a shortened form due perhaps to the 
analogy of forms like Bapuliipat ‘ fourteen,’ if the a is lost here 
phonetically (cf. below, p. 217). 

The original form of ‘five’ was lima,, as in all the languages 
except Nabaloi and Batan where I has been changed to d. 
Cebuan has the reduplicated form lilima,, and Batan the form 
dadima^ in which the vowel of the reduplication is a. 

The original form of ‘ six ’ was probably n-m with an indis- 
tinct vowel between the two consonants. This form, like^:>af 
‘four,’ was made dissyllabic by prefixing an articular particle, a 
in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, Bikol, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Iba* 
nag, Habaloi, Batan, Magindanao, ^and Bagobo; o in Bisayan, 
and Sulu (for il cf. I, p. 332); i^ e in Ilokan, Bontok, and 
Kalamian. In every case except in Ilokan the articular particle 
is the same as that used in ‘ four.’ The indistinct vowel appears 
as i in Tagalog anim^ jSTabaloi annim,, Bontok inim^ as e in 
Ilokan inmm,, Pangasinan, Batan, Magindanao anem, Kala- 
mian eiiem^ as w, o in Bisayan unom^ immn,, Hiliguayna and 
Bikol anom,, amm^ Sulu as a in Pampangan anam,, 

Ibanag and Bagobo annam. The doubling in Ilokan, Ibanag, 
Kabaloi, and Bagobo is phonetic. Magindanao 7iem (num) is 
to be explained like pa,t ‘ four. ’ 

The original form of ‘ seven ’ was pito,, pitu,, as in most of the 
languages. Phonetic doubling occurs in Kabaloi and Bagobo 
pitto,^ In Sulu peto,, i is represented by e (cf, I, p. 377). ' 
Reduplicated forms are Cebuan pip)ito and Batan papitu,, in the 
latter of which the vowel of reduplication is a. 
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The original form of ^ eight ’ was walo^ walit^ as in most of 
the languages. In Nabaloi ga<alo^ initial w 'has become c/u (I, 
p. 352), and in Batan loago^ intervocalic I has become g (I> 
p. 334:). 

The oi'iginal form of ‘nine’ was siani^ as in most of the lan- 
guages. Cebuan has the i^eduplicated form dsvan. In Taga- 
log sig((/m^ a semi-vowel y has been developed otit of the /*. In 
Nabaloi (hianh the initial 6* has suffered, some phonetic modifi- 
cation; (Is probably represents the affrioative rfe. In Magin- 
danao siau and Bagobo sio the end of the word has boon 
modified after the analogy of the adjacent mxmerals, in Magin- 
danao sapiilu^ in Bagobo vmlo^ sapolo ; sio may be a con- 

traction of "^siau, 

‘ Ten ’ consists sometimes of the simi)le root, but usually of a 
combination of root and prefix. The original root of ‘ten’ waa 
polo^ pulu^ 2 ndo. This is found unchanged in Bisayan, Biko4 
Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokaii, Nabaloi, Magindanao, and 
Bagobo. Kalamian p>oloh has added a final h of uncertain 
origin. Ilokan may have doubling of the Z, viz. polio. ' In 
Ibanag fulu., p before w has become / (I, p. 332). In Batan 
pogo intervocalic I has become g. In Tagalog poxoo.^ Bontok 
poo., and Sulu/;oA intervocalic Zhasbeen elided (cf. I, p.333 f.). 
In Tagalog a secondary has been developed out of the o 
vowels; the li in Sulu may be simply graphic. Root forma 
seem to be used only in Tagalog, Bisayan, Ilokan, Batan, and 
perhaps in Bikol (cf. p. 202, ft. nt. 3), and then probably only 
when counting consecutively.' Usually the root has a prefix 
meaning ‘one, a.’ This prefix is 5a, the root particle of ‘one,^ 
without ligature in Magindanao and Bagobo sa^nclu^ sapolo; sa 
followed by ligature in Tagalog and Bikol sa-ng-polo., Pangasi-- 
nan and Nabaloi sa’in-polo^^ sa-m-pulo., Ilokan sa-nga-polOy 
Kalamian ta-m-polo-k. Bontok simpoo may possibly be modi- 
fi^ed from Ba-m-poo after the analogy of siam ‘nine,’ but as sin 

^ This is true at least of Tagalog (cf above, p. 208, ft. nt. 1). Ic is possi- 
ble that the root form is also used in this way in Pampangan, cf. the 
statement “nota que isa 1, y apolo 10 solo se dicen numerando simple- 
ment, mas para individuarse usa de metong, uno, y Apolo ^ diez.” Hex’e 
the first apolo is probably a mistake for polo, otherwise this statement 
is without meaning with regard to ^ ten.’ 

2 The ligature n or ng is often assimilated to m before a labial. 
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occurs as prefix also in the other powers of ten it is more likely 
that it is based on the pronominal particle si. In Hiliguayna 
isa-ka-polo and Batan asa pogo,, asa a pogo^ and perhaps in 
Bikol (cl p. 202, ft. nt. 3), the full numeral ‘one' is jDrefixed to 
the root ; in Hiliguayna the root takes the prefix ka according 
to rule;^ in Batan the ligature a may be used or not. Hang in 
Sulu hangpoh is probably to be analyzed as a-iig morphologi- 
cally identical with Tagalog article but having an indefi- 
nite meaning ‘one, a,’" with a secondary initial K (I, p. 336). 
Pampangan apulo probably contains the same particle a without 
ligature. Bisayan has the prefix Ibanag the prefix ma, 
viz., 7ia-polo,^ ma-fioki,^ which are pi’obably connected in some 
way with the identical verbal prefixes. 

The even tens have the following forms in the various lan- 
guages, viz. ; 



20 

30 

40 

50 

Tag. 

dalawa-ng powo 

tatlo-ng powo 

apat na powo 

lima-ng powo 

Bis. (Ceb.) kuluhaan 

katloan 

kaupatan 

kalim-aii 

Bis. (Hil). 

kalubaan, 

katloan, 

kap-atan, 

kalim-an, 


duha ka-polo 

tolo ka-polo, 

apat ka-polo 

lima ka-polo 

Bis. (S, L.) karuhaan 

tatlo ka-j)olo 
katloan 

kapatan 

kalim-an 

Bik. 

dua-ng polo 

tolo-ng polo 

apat na polo 

lima-ng polo® 

Pamp. 

adua-ng polo 

atlo-ng polo^ 

apat a polo 

lima-ng polo® 

Pang. 

dua-n polo 

talo-n polo 

apat a polo 

Hma-n polo 

Ilok.‘ ■ 

dua pol(l)o 

tallo pol(l)o 

uppat a pol(l)o 

lima pol(l)o 

Iban. 

dua fulu 

tallu fulu 

appat a fulu 

lima fulu 

Igor. 

(Nab.) 

chua pulo 

taddo pulo 

appat pulo 

dima pulo 

Igor. 

(Bon.) 

chuwa-n poo 

tolo-ii poo 

ipat poo 

lima-ii poo 


1 Cf. my paper Differences between Tagalog and Bisayan, JAOS., vol. xxv, 1904, p. 167. 

2 So in Arabic and Mineo-Sabean, the nunnation and mimmation respectively, though 

originally emphatic and definite, have acquired an indefinite meaning, e. g., Arabic 
baitw^, Mineo-Sabean ‘a house’; cf. Wright-De Goeje, A Grammar of the Arabic 

Language, Cambridge, 1896, vol. I, §§ 8, 808 ; Hommel, Sudarahische Chrestomathie, 
Miinchen, 1893, p. 36, g57. 

3 Not given, but practically certain. 

^ For another series of ^ tens ’ cf . the intermediate numbers, p. 232 below. 
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. 20 

30 

40 

50 

Bat. 

pi 

? 

? 

dima a pogo^uv 

Kal. 

doroa-ng polok 

tolo-ng polok 

? 

p 

Mag. 

dua pulu 

tehi pulu 

apat pulu 

lima pulu 

Sulu 

kauhan 

katluan 

kaopatan 

kaiinan 

Bag. 

dua polo 

tatlo polo 

ap 2 )at polo 

lima polo 

• 

00 

70 

80 

90 

Tag. 

anim na powo 

pito-ng powo 

walo-ng powo 

siyani na powo 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

kan liman 

kapitoan 

kawaloan 

kasiaman 

Bis. (Hil.) 

kan-nman, 

kapitoan, 

kawaloan. 

kasiaman, 


<aniim ka-polo 

pito ka-poIo 

walo ka-polo 

Siam ka-polo 

Bis. (S.L.) 

kaun-man 

kapitoan 

kawaloan 

kasiaman 

Bik. 

anom na polo'^ 

pito-ng polo^ 

walo-ng polo^ 

Siam na polo 

Pamp. 

anam a polo^ 

pito-ng polo^ 

walo-ng pok)^ 

Siam a polo 

Pang. 

anem a polo 

pito-n polo 

Avalo-n polo 

Siam a polo 

Ilok. 

iniiem ^ pol(l)opito pol(l)o 
ennem j ^ ^ ^ ^ 

walo pol(l)o 

Siam a pol(l)o 

Iban. 

annamma fulu 

l^itu fulu 

walu fulu 

siamma fulu 

Igor. 





(Nab.) 

aimim pulo 

pitto pulo 

gualo pulo 

dsiam pulo 

Igor. 





(Bon.) 

inim poo 

pito-n poo 

walo-n poo 

siam ay poo 

Sulu 

katlnomau 

kapetoan 

kawaluan 

kasiaman 

Bag. 

annum polo 

pitto polo 

walo polo 

sio polo 

These tens are made in one of two 

ways, vii5., a) bymultipli- 


cation, that is by placing the unit before the root of Hen,’ the 
ligature being sometimes used to join the two, sometimes not; 
h) by deriving abstracts from the units by prefixing ka and 
suffixing an. 

The first formation is found in all the languages except 
Cebuan, Samaro-Leytean, and Sulu, the second in Bisayan in 
general and Sulu. Both formations occur in Hiliguayna. In the 
first formation the ligature is regularly used in Tagalog, Bikol, 
Pampangan, Pangasinan, and Kalamian (?). It is regularly 
omitted in. hfabaloi, Magindanao, and Bagobo. In Ilokan 

^ A question mark indicates that the form is not given in the work or works referred t<> 
If a language is omitted entirely it indicates the same thing. 

3 Not given, but practically certain. 
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and Ibanag tbe ligature is used only after units ending in a con- 
sonant; in Ibanag the final m ancm and siam is doubled 
before the ligature a. In Bontoh it is found after all units 
ending in a vowel/ but is apparently optional after one ending 
in a consonant. In Batan, to judge from the forms of ‘^ten asa 
pof/o and cfm a pogo^ the ligature seems to be optional, at least 
after a vowel. In Ililiguayna no ligature is used, but Hen’ 
takes the prefix ha according to rule,. 

In the second formation, the following are made regularly 
from the units, Heventy/ ‘eighty,’ and ‘ninety’ in all the 
languages; ‘forty ’in Cebuan and Sulu;,and ‘sixty’ in Sulu. 
In ‘twenty,’ Samaro-Leytean ha-ruha-an is ' derived from 
"^Jm-diiha-an by change of intervocalic d to r (I, p. 334). In 
Cebuan and Ililiguayna a similar form Vm-ruha-an has been 
still further modified to ha4uha-an by change of r to. I (I, pp. 
333, 382 f.). In Sulu the development is probably as follows: 
an original ^ka-dua-an'^'^ha-diian with, contraction, 
han ' with development of secondary h as in Bisayan duha^ > 
^ha-Tuhan with change of intervocalic d to r^'^ha-lulmn with 
change of r to l^'^ha-nlicm with loss of intervocalic I (I, p. 333 f.). 

‘ Thirty ’ is regularly, made on the syncopated basis tlo^ tlu. 

‘ Forty’ in Ililiguayna and Samaro-Leytean is made either from 
tb^ root pat or from a base cipat^ which however does not occur 
in Samaro-Leytean, the initial vowel a coalescing with the a of 
the prefix. Ililiguayna has developed a glottal catch after the 
viz., hap-atan. ‘Fifty’ in Bisayan syncopates the final 
a of the unit and develops a glottal catch before the sufi3.x, 
viz., hUUm-an, In Sulu final aol the unit is ' contracted with 
the a of the sufiix and the inteiwocalic I is elided. ‘ Sixty ’ 
in Cebuan and Ililiguayna is made either from the root mim or 
from a base anum^ which however does not occur in Cebuan, 
the initial a coalescing with the prefix as in ‘ forty,’ developing 
a glottal catch in Ililiguayna han-imian, Samaro-Leytean 
haunman may represent a metathesis of kanuman or it may be 
made from with syncope of the second u. 

The powers of ‘ ten ’ have the following forms in the various 
languages, viz. : 

^ Forms like chima Ufo ‘ two thousand ’ and folo lifo * three thousand ’ 
in the compound numerals indicate the possibility of the omission of 
the ligature after a vowel. 
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Still liiglier mtmerals are given in some of the languages/ Viz. : 

10,000,000 100,000,000 

Tag. sangkati 

Pang. san)ibo-n''laksa nilaksalaksa 

Mag. sakedi sapandaug 

These numerals have regularly, except in the case of Pam.- 
pangan and Kalainian (?), a prefix similar to that izsed with 
‘ ten.’ 

The forms of ‘ one hundred,’ omitting Kalamian agket., which 
stands alone, are based on two roots. One is dalan.^ which 
occurs in Tagalog as daan with loss of intervocalic in Pam~ 
pangan as d4n-alan with infix in.^ probably connected with the 
nominal infix in which means ‘like, similar’; dalan also means 
road ill many of the languages, and there may be some connec- 
tion between the two. The other ajDpears in various forms, 
viz. : as gatus., gates in Bisayan, Bikol, Magindanao, Sulu, and 
Bagobo, as ratios in Sulu, as gasut in Ilokan, gatut in.Ibanag, 
as lasns in Pangasinan, lasot in Bontok, .and dams in Nabaloi.. 
The original form seems to have been i^atios., as in Malay and 
Javanese/ This would explain the initial I of the Pangasinan 
and Bontok forms, and the d of the ITabaloi form (of. I, pp. 
333, 334). The initial g of the other forms may represent an 
irregular cliange of r similar to that in Ibanag, Pangasinan, and 
Nabaloi (Sam.-Ley. cf. I, pp. 334, 335. Sulu o^atiis 

may be simply boiTowed from Malay. In Ibanag final s has 
become t and then glottal catch (I, pp. 333, 336). In Ilokan 
and Bontok there is a metathesis of the s and t. The Pan- 
gasinan and Nabaloi forms lasios., dasus are probably a blend of 
two forms, one Hatios., ^datus^ the x-egular jihonetic representa- 
tive of original ^ratios the other Hasiot^ ^dasiot., with metathesis 
of s and as in Ilokan and Bontok. 

The forms of ‘thousand’ are for the most part based on a 
root rihit identical with Malay rihu. This root occurs as 
riho in Bikol, Ilokan, and Ibanag; with change of r to I as libo 
in Tagalog, Bisayan (except Samaro-Leytean), Pampangan, 

1 111 Pampangan JeataJeata. means a number beyond count. The root 
Icata is probably the same as Jeati in Magindanao and Tagalog. 

2 Of. Marre, Des Poins de Nomhres en usage dmis Madagascar, aux 
Philippines, dans la Malaisie et dans la Polynhie, Torino, 1899, p. 13. 
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Pangasinaii, as lifo with change of h to /"in Bontok (I, p. 3B2) ; 
with change of r to d a^s diho in iSTabaloi. Magindanao 
Sulu anffibu are probably derived by assimilation respectively 
from "^sangrihu and "^anglihiL In Magindanao, however, nijibu 
is treated as root, e. g., dua ngibu ‘two thousand,’ In 
Bagobo the root is -rarmi^ doubtless identical with dalan 
‘hundred,’ both intervocalic d and I being changed to 1 \ In 
Samaro-Leytean the root is yokot^ which has no analogon. 

The forms of ‘ ten thousand ’ are made for tlie most part from 
laksa^ a loan work frona Sanskrit {=:-ktkm ‘liundi'ed thousand’) 
though Bagobo employs andCebuan and Bontok expressoB 
it by multiplication of ‘ thousand’ as in English. 

‘Hundred thousand’ is expressed variously; in Tagalog and 
Magindanao by a root yuta^ yota^ a loan word from Sanskrit 
{^aydtci ‘ ten thousand ’) ; in Pampangan yaUm^ ordinarily 
employed for ‘one hundred.’ It is expressed by multiplication 
as ‘ten ten-thousands,’ in Cebuan, Hiliguayiia, Pangasinan, 
Ilokan, and Sulu, and as ‘a hundred thousands’ in Ililiguayna, 
Ibanag, and Bagobo. In Ihanag, rlbn has become yilm (pro- 
nounced after niagatut (pronounced with glottal 

catch); as d regularly becomes J before probably repre- 

sents a form ^dibu which may have been derived from fibii by 
partial assimilation of the t to the preceding t of magatxit^ 
before that t was changed to the glottal catch. 

‘One million’ is exjDressed by the following roots, viz.: in 
Tagalog by gatos (usually employed for ‘one hundred’) or 
angawangaw; in Hiliguayna by lamak; in Samaro-Leytean by 
ribu (usually employed for ‘ thousand ’) ; in Ibanag by riburibu 
with reduplicaition; in Bikol by laksa (usually employed for 
‘ten thousand’); in Pampangan by yota (also employed for 
‘hundred thousand’), in Ilokan by riuriu^ in Magindanao by 
hati^ probably a loan word from Sanskrit (= kdti ‘ ten million ’) . 
It is expressed by multiplication, as ‘ ten hundred-thousands ’ in 
Tagalog, Gebuan, and Ibanag ; as ‘ a hundred ten-thousands ’ in 
Hiliguayna, Pangasinan, Sulu, and Bagobo; and as ‘a thousand 
thousands’ in Pangasinan,^ and perhaps in Ibanog. In Tagalog 
angawangaw^ Ilokan . and perhaps in Ibanag rihiiHbit^ 

the reduplication emphasizes the greatness of the number.^ 

* C£. also Pampangan hatahata * a number beyond count.’ 
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‘ Ten million ’ is expresBcd in Pangasinan as ‘ a tliousand ten- 
thousands,’ in Tagalog \)-y hati (=Mag. and in Magin- 

danao by the root hedi^ perhaps a modification of hati (cf. 
Malay and Javanese sa-keti ‘hundred thousand’). 

‘ One hundred million ’ is expressed in Pangasinan by ‘ ten- 
thousand ten-thousands,’ the compound taking a prefix in 
Magindanao by the root pamlang. This prefix ovi may be the 
‘Pangasinan prefix ni,^ which is used instead of the infix-prefix 
in of similarity before I and y, and is thus the same as the in of 
Pampangan dinalan,, or it may be the Sanskrit prefix ni which 
is used in that language with certain higher numerals, viz, : 
niyuta ‘ 100,000.’ 
nyarbuda ‘ 100,000,000.’ 
nikharva ‘ 100,000,000,000.” 

The prefixes employed with these roots are in general the 
same as those employed with ‘ten’; so throughout in Ilokan, 
Ibanag, and Igorot. Tagalog has in addition to the mng 
which is used with ‘ten’ a fuller form im-ng^ i. e., numeral 
‘ one ’ + ligature. Bisayan has the numeral ‘ one ’ followed by 
the root with prefixed /ret (a formation found also in ‘ten’ in 
Hiliguayna) except in ‘ten thousand’ in Pliliguayna, which 
may be expressed as ‘ten ten-thousands’ as well as by ‘one 
hundred thousand.’ Bikol has in ‘million’ in addition to semg,^ 
saro-ng^ i. e., ‘ one ’ + ligature. Pangasinan has san or sam 
identical with the prefix of ‘ten’ except in ‘ten million,’ where 
a px’efix ni is used. In Magindanao all numerals take set like 
‘ten’ except ‘one hundred,’ which has 7na like Ibanag, Sulu 
has any, probably a more original form of the hang of ‘ten,’ 
except in ‘ten thousand,’ which has sa like Magindanao, and 
‘one hundred thousand,’ which is expressed by ‘ten ten- 
thousands.’ Bagobo has setbhad' ‘one’ before the root of 
‘hundi'ed,’ and before the root with additional prefix ma in the 
higher numerals. Pampangan has the infix m in ‘ one hundred,’ 
and the prefix sang,^ identical with Tagalog and Bikol sang^ in 
‘one million.’ In Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol and Bagobo, as 
has been seen, the full form of the numeral ‘ one ’ may be used 
as prefix. Forms without prefix (or infix) are Pampangan liho,, 

^ Cf. Whitney, A SanskHt Grammar, 3d ed., Leipzig and Boston, 
1896, pp. 177, 178. 
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laksa^ cjatus^ Pangasiiian libo'^y libo^ Bontok lasot^ and Kala- 
mian agheti^i). 

Generally speaking, even multiples of tliese numerals are 
formed by. multiplication, the units being placed before the 
numeral, which regularly loses its prefix; the ligature is used as 
in the formation of tlie tens. The prefix is retained in Pam- 
pangan sroigyota ‘million,’ and in Sulu in the forms with any. 
In Pampangan the infix m of (Ihialan is dropped, e. g. : 


200 


Tag. 

dalawa-ng daaii 


Bis. 

diiba ka-gatos 


Bik. 

dua-ng gatos^ 


Pamp. 

adua-ng dalan 

apat a sangyota ‘ 4,000,000 ’ 

Pang. 

dua-n lasus 


Ilok. 

dua gasut 


Ihan. 

dua gatut 


Igor. (Nab). 

chua das us 


Igor. (Bon.) 

chuwa-n lasot 


Mag. 

dua gatus 

dua ngibu ^ 2,000’ 

Sulu 

dua ang-ratus 

dua laksa ‘20,000 ’ 

Bag.^ 

dua gatos 


Ilokan also has forms made on the basis of the hundred, thou- 
sand, etc., toward which the count is proceeding, by means of 
the prefix hanika. e. g., hanikatlo gamt ‘ two hundred,’ cf. 
below, p. 222. 

In those numerals which consist of a compoxmd numeral with 
a prefix the same rules in general apply, e. g. , ■ 

Iban. dua gatut jibu ‘200,000.’^ 


1 walo-ng gatos ‘ 800 ’ is the only ‘ hundred ’ given, but the othei^s are 
practically certain. 

®The derivatives of the higher numerals, which are not given, are 
probably e. g., 

dua mararan ‘ 2,000.’ 
dua maribo ‘ 20,000.’ 

with retention of the prefi.x ma, cf. ‘ 100,000’ and ‘ 1,000,000.’ 

®So in all probability, though the forms are not given, 

Tag. dalavra-ng powo-ng yota ‘ 2,000,000.’ 

Hil. dua ka-gatos kadibo ‘ 200,000.’ 

‘ dua ka-gatos ka-laksa * 2,000,000.’ 
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The Cebuaii compouDcl numerals beginning with napolo 
‘ten’ substitute the other tens for napolo^"' e. g., 
kaluhaan ka-libo ‘20,000.’ 
katloan ka-libo ‘30,000.’ 

The forms without prefixes take the units before them just 
as in the case of ‘ten.’'*^ 

A number of these higher numerals are derived from San- 
skrit, so laksa^ yuta.^ and probably Jcati {hata.^^ heti ?). The pre- 
fix oii of Pangasinan odlahsalahscc is i^erhaps also boiTOwed 
from Sanskrit."^ The idea that ribu ‘thousand’ is of Semitic 
origin, cf. Hebrew ‘ten thousand,’ is clearly untenable. 
It does not occur in Arabic, which is the only Semitic language 
with which these languages have come in contact. 

As is often the case with the higher numerals in many lan- 
guages, these numerals are frequently confused in the Philippine 
languages. The root dalan is used for ‘one hundred’ in 
Tagalog and Pampangan, but for ‘one thousand’ in Bagobo. 
Matos is used for ‘ one hundred ’ in most of the languages, but 
in Pampangan it is used for ‘ one hundred thousand, ’ in Taga- 
log as one of the words for ‘million.’ Miho^ libo is the regular 
root of ‘one thousand’ in most of the languages, but in Samaro- 
Leytean it is used for ‘million,’ in Bagabo for ‘ ten thousand. ’ 


Pang. 


nok. 

Iban. 

Igor. (Bon.) 
Sulu 


dua-n polo-n laksa ‘ 200,000.’ 
dua-n lasus laksa ‘ 2,000,000.’ 
dua-n libo-n laksa ‘20,000,000.’ 
dua polio a laksa ‘ 200,000.’ 
dua riuriu ‘2,000,000,’ 
dua fulu gatut jibu ‘ 2,000,000.’ 
chuwa-n poo-y lifo ‘20,000,’ 
dua ang-ratus laksa ‘ 2,000,000.’ 


What the derivatives of Ibanag mariburibu ‘ one million ’ and Pangasi- 
nan nilaJcsalaksa ‘ one hundred million ’ are, if any are formed, is 
uncertain. 

^ The derivatives of Hiliguayna napolo ka-laksa, Sulu hangpoJi laksa, 
are probably made in a similar fashion. 

2 No examples happen to occur, but the following are without doubt 
correct, at least in the case of Pampangan, e. g., 

Pamp, adua-ng libo ‘ 2,000.’ 

adua-ng laksa ‘ 20,000.’ . 
adua-ng gatus ‘ 200,000.’ 

Pang. ‘ dua-n libo-y libo ‘ 2,000,000.’ 

^ In Pampangan katakata ‘ a number beyond count.’ 

^ Of. Whitney, op. cit, p. 177. 
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Lahsa^ although meaning ^hundred thousand^ in Sanskrit, is 
the regular root of ‘ten thousand/ but in Bikol it is used for 
‘million.’ Yota^ although meaning Hen thousand’ in Sanskrit, 
is the root of ‘one hundred thousand’ in Tagalog and Magin- 
danao, and of ‘million ’ in Pampangan.* 


IntermeMats (BtyduutU. 


The first intermediate number between ‘ten’ and ‘twenty/ 
viz., ‘eleven/ is expressed as follows in the various languages, 
viz. : 


Tag. 

labi-ng isa 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

napolo ug usa 

Bis. (HiL) 

napolo kag | 

Bis. (S. L.) 

napolo kag usa 

Bik. 

kagsaro, sangpolo meysaro 

Pamp. 

labi-n metong 

Pang. 

labi-n sakey 

Ilok. 

sangapo](])o ket niaisa 

kanikadua iioIfBo \ 

^ M -t ) 

karattadday® 

Iban. 

Igor. (hTab.) 

sawal ne saxei 

Igor. (Bon.) 

simpoo ya isa 

Bat. 

asa sicharuana a pogo^ivu 

Kal. 

tampolok niai tata 

Mag, 

sapulu isa, aapulu ngu isa 

Sulu 

hangpoh tug isa 

Bag. 

sapolo sabbad 


niaisa 


The other teens may be formed from these by substituting 
the other units for ‘on6,’ e. g., Tag. labi-ng tlalmm^ etc/ 


Hn Malay and Javanese the roots laksa^ heti, and yuia are used 
respectively for ‘ten thousand/ ‘hundred thousand/ and ‘million.’ 
Cf . Seidel, Praatisclie Qrammatih der Malayischen Sprache (Hartlebens 
Verlag), p. 64 ; Bohatta, Prah. Gram. d. Javan. Sp. (Hartl. v.), p. 49. 

2 The statement in De Cuevas that minijcaruafulu means ‘ ten and 
something more but less than twenty’ seems to indicate the possibility 
of teens like minikarUafulu tu tadday, etc., cf. below, p. 222. 

sin Nabaloi, however, the teens are expressed in several other 
ways, viz.: a) by addition in compound numerals and in the distribu- 
tive numerals, e. g. , sampulo tan saxei ; b) without the genitive sign in 
adverbs and multiplicatives, e. g., sawal saxei. The multiplicatives 
from ‘three’ upward are made by placing the cardinal before tope 
‘double.’ The which is found in the ordinals, e. g., sawal ni saxei f 
is probably simply a graphic variant of ne. 
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In Ibanag the element that is prefixed to the unit is hara^ 
after which an initial consonant, except is doubled as above, 
while an initial a coalesces with the final a of the prefix. The 
remaining teens are, therefore, karadchia^ harattallu^ Jcarappat^ 
Icarallima^ karannam,^ harappiVn,^ haraioaln^ karassiam. 

In Magindanao the initial a of the units apat and ans^n is 
elided after sapidn^ or these forms are based on the original 
monosyllabic roots and viz., sapuhi-pat^ sapulu-nem. 
These forms fall into three classes, viz. : a) those made by 
simple addition of ten and unit, with or without conjunctive 
wmrd; b) those in which ten is not expressed, but the unit is' 
accompanied by a word or words meaning ‘ovei’,’ ‘above,’ oi' 
the like; c) those in which the unit is accompanied by a deriva- 
tive of the next higher ten, viz., ‘twenty.’ 

To the first class belong the forms in the following languages, 
the connective being indicated by the words in parenthesis, viz. : 
connected by conjunction ‘and,’ 'GBisayan {%ig,^ Ilokan 

Bontok {yct)^ Magindanao {ngi{)\ connected by a particle 
meaning ‘having,’ Bikol (?n< 2 .?/), Kalamian (ma/), and Sulu 
{tug ) ; without connective, Magindanao and Bagobo. Magin- 
danao has forms both with and without connective. 

To the second class belong the forms in Tagalog, Pampan- 
gan, Pangasinan, Ibanag and Nabaloi, and Bikol forms with pre- 
fixed hag. In all these forms ‘ ten ’*is understood. In Tagalog, 
Pampangan and Pangasinan the unit is modified by a preceding 
element labi ‘overplus,’ the two being joined- by the ligature; 
the meaning of the ‘teens’ being thus ‘a one ovei-plus,’ ‘a two- 
overplus,’ etc. In Nabaloi, saioal has probably a meaning simi- 
lar to labi^ but it governs the unit in the genitive, the teens 
meaning thus ‘an overplus of one,’ ‘an overplus of two,’ etc. 
In certain derivatives (cf. p. 216, ft. nt, 3) the genitive sign is 
omitted, probably after the analogy of the numbers intermedi- 
ate between the other tens, e. g., ehua pulo saxei ‘twenty- 
one,’ etc. In Ibanag the prefix Jcara is perhaps to be analyzed 
as preposition ‘ to’ + Ja pronoun of the third person plural; 
the teens’ meaning thus ‘ one, two, etc. , to (in addition to) 
them (i. e., to the ten numbers that have preceded).’ In Bikol 
the prefix hag seems to be the conjunction ‘and,’ the teens 
thus meaning ‘and one,’ ‘and two,’ ‘ten’ being understood 
before them. 
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To tlie third class belong the forms like Ilokan kanikadiia- 
polio hot (or -t) maisa^ and Batan asa sivharuana a potjo ; for 
Ibanag, cf. above, p. 216, ft. iit. 2. kanikaduapollo and slcharu- 
ana a po(/o are both based on ordinal forms. Batan sic/ia is prob- 
ably identical with the Pampangan fractional prefix sik(f> (cf. 
below, p. 235) ; Ilokan kanika is the same as the prefix of tl'ic 
numbers intermediate between the liigher numerals (cf, below, 
p. 219), These combinations mean Hhe twenty or secoiid-ten 
one, two, etc.’ In Ilokan the I is without doulit the original con- 
nective, being probably derived from the genitive of the 
article. The connective ket moans ‘ and ’ and is probably due to 
confusion with the other series of Heens’ like sail f/a polo hd 
mctisa^ etc. 

The first intermediate number above ‘twenty,’ viz., Hweuty- 
oiiG ’ is expressed as follows in the various languages, viz. : 


Tag. 

, , ( powo at isa 

dalawa-iig i . 

^ ( powo’t isa 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

kaliihaan ug usa 

Bis. (Ilil.) 

kaluhaan j ) kag usa 

duha ka-polo ( j kag isa 


kaluhaan kag may -j 

{ igji 

Bis. (S. L.) 

karuhaan kag usa 

Bik. 

dua-ng polo mey saro 

Pamp. 

adua-ng polo ampon metong 

Pang. 

dua-n polo tan sakey^ 

Ilok. 

dua pol(l)o ket maisa 

Iban. 

duafulu tadday 

Igor. (IsTab.) 

ohua pulo saxei 

Igor. (Bon.) 

chua-n poo ya isa 

Mag.® 

duapulu ngu isa 

Sulu 

kauhan tug isa 


• The first intermediate numbers above the other tens may be 
obtained by substituting the other tens for ‘twenty,’ e. g., Tag. 
tatlo-ng powo at (H) im ‘thirty-one,’ etc. The other interme- 
diate numbers between the various tens may be obtained by 
^ JSTot given but practically certain. 

* 2 These forms are given only by Porter, who employs the conjunction 
also in the teens, e. g., sapvM rtgu isa ‘eleven.' * Judging from the 
forms of the teens given by Juanmarti, it is possible that the earlier 
forms heard by him were without conjunction, viz., duapulu isa, etc. 
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Hubstituting the other units for ‘ one ’ in these iirst intermediate 
numbers, e. g., Tag. dalcma-ng po%oo at dalcuica ‘twenty- 
two,’ tatlo-ng ixywo at (H) tatlo Hhirty-three,’ etc. 

These intermediate numbers are regularly made by addition 
’of tens and units, the tens preceding. The two arc juxtaposed 
without couiiective in Ibanag and Nabaloi, and perhaps also in 
Magindanao (cf. p. 218, ft. nt. 2). In the other languages one 
or more connectives meaning either ‘and’ or ‘having’ are 
employed as follows, the word in parenthesis indicating the con- 
nective, viz.: ‘and’ in Tagalog (cit^ ’iiJ), Bisayan 7mg)^ 
Pampangan {ampon)^ Pangasinan {tan)^ Ilokan {ket)^ Bontok 
{ya)^ Magindanao [nyu)] ‘having’ in Bikol {may) and Sulu 
{t^o(/)> . In Hiliguayna forms like haluhaan hag may ttsa both 
kinds of connectives are used together. 

Besides the forms of the numbers intermediate between the 
tens given above, which are the foinns in common use, 
accounts of another and moi‘e original system of forming these 
numerals have been preserved in a number of the grammars, 
and in fact this system seems to be still in use in some sections 
alotigside of the common one. These intermediate numerals 
consist of three parts, viz., the units, which stands last; a pre- 
ceding modifier based on the ten toward which the count is 
pi'ooeeding; and a joining element between them. The modifier 
is formed in Pangasinan, Ilokan, and Ibanag by prefixing cer- 
tain elements to the ten toward which the , count is proceed- 
ing : in Pangasinan miha^ in Ilokan haniha^ in Ibanag minika. 
The following examples of these forms occur for the inter- 
mediate numerals between ‘twenty’ and ‘ninety,’ viz. : 

iPang, Iloh. Iban. 

mika-tlo-n polo kanika-tlo polo^ minika-tallufulu^ 

mikapat a polo^ kanikapat polo 

kanika-lima polo minika-limafulu® 
kanikanem a polo 

^ The I of polo is apparently not doubled in these forms. 

® These forms are assumed on the basis of general analogy and the fol- 
lowing forms containing a modifier made from the same unit, viz., 
mikapat na poted — ‘ three and a fraction.’ 

mikaprto-y binting— ‘ six salapis (4 reals), and a hinting (2 reals).’ 

. mikawalo-y hinting— ‘ seven salapis aiid a hinting.^ 
minikatallu gatut— ‘ over two hundred.’ 
minikalima ribu — ‘ over four thousand.’ 
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mika-j^ito-n polo^ kanika-pito polo 

mika-walo-ii polo^ kauika-walo pclo 

kanika-siam a polo 

111 Tagalog, Fampangan, and isTabaloi the modifier is formed 
by prefixing respectively meyka^ meka^ and ka to the nuit indi- 
cating tlie number of the ten towards whioli tlie count is pro- 
ceeding, the word for Hen’ being omitted. The following 
examples occur for the intermediate numerals as above, viz. : 


Tag. Favip. Igor. (Nah.) 

meyka-tlo me-katlo ka-ddo 

meykapat me-kapat ka-appat 

meyka-lima me-kalima 

meykanim 
meyka-pito 
meyka-walo 
meyka-siyam 

In Idiliguayna the modifier is apparently made by ])refixing 
hm to the ten towards which the count is proceeding. The 
following examples occur Tor the intermediate numbers, as 
. above, viz. : 


hingatloan < hin + katloan^ 
hiugap-atan < hin + kap-atan 
hingalim-an < hin+ kalim-an 

In the numbers intermediate between ^ ninety ’ and ‘ one 
hundred,’ the modifier is made by prefixing the proper particle 
to the word for ^hundred,’ the ten towards which the count is 
proceeding. ‘ Hundred ’ occurs in the root form except in Fam- 
pangan,® viz. : 


Tag. meyka-raan 

Famp. meka-dinalan 
Fang. mika-lasus^ 
Ilok. kanika-gasut 

Iban. minika-gatuF 


^ See preceding page, note 2. 

® In most of the Philippine languages the combination of n + a gut- 
tural becomes by reciprocal assimilation ngn§ and then ng by simplifica- 
tion of the doubling, as here, 

® The Hiliguayna form is not given. 

^ Not certain but probably the proper foi*m. 
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While the exact force of the prefixes of* these modifiers is 
not clear, they all (except Hiliguayna hin) seem to he modifica- 
tions of the ordinal prefixes.* This is indicated by the follow- 
^ ing facts, viz., a) that all of them except Am'* contain 7ca^ which 
is the basis of the ordinal prefixes; b) that maiha^ identical 
with Tagalog meyha and Pampangan meha^ is used as ordinal 
prefix in Ilokan and hfabaloi; c) that the numeral after the 
prefix regularly appears in the form it has in the ordinals, e. g.,® 


Modifier 
Tag. meykatlo 

ineykapat 
Pamp. mekatlo 

mekadinalan 
Pang. mikapat 

Nab. kaddo 


Ordinal 

ikatlo 

ikapat 

katlo 

kadinalan 

kapat 

maikaddo 


These formations are joined to the following units in several 
ways, viz., in Tagalog and Pampangan, by the ligature (used 
only after a vowel; after a consonant it is omitted, the two 
elements being simply juxtaposed^) ; in Ilokan by t which is 
probably a contraction of ti the genitive of the definite article, 
or by the conjunction het ‘and’ (cf. above, p. ^18); imPan- 
gasinan and Nabaloi by the genitive of the definite article; in 
Hiliguayna and Ibanag by the sign of the indefinite accusative 
(I, p. 345). 

As an example of these intermediate numerals the forms of 
‘twenty-one’ may be given. They are as follows, viz: 

Tag. meykatlo-ng isa 

Bis. (Hih). hingatloan sing usa 
mekatlo-n metong 
mikatlo-n polo na sakey^ 

( ket ) 

kanikatlo polo -j j- maisa 


Pamp. 

Pang. 

Ilok. 


^ The explanation of these intermediate forms given in Dr. Seiple’s 
article The Tagalog Numerals (JHU. Circs. No. 163, June, 1903, p. 80), 
while iDOSsible from the standpoint of Tagalog and Bisayan alone, is 
untenable when the other, languages are taken into consideration. 

“ Hm, however, is followed by the ka of the ten. 

® In Nabaloi, however, haappat and maiJmpat do not correspond.' 

The ligature in these forms seems to be indiscriminately ng or n, 

^ Not given, but cf . mikatlo-n polo na talo ‘23.’ 
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Iban. ‘ minika talhifulii tu taclday^ 

Igor. (ISTab.) kaddo ne saxei 

In Ilokan, Ibanag, and Bataii similar forms are found in the 
teens (cf. above, p. 218). 

The meaning of the connectives scorns to bo ^with respect 
to,’ ‘as far as — is .concerned,’ though it is possible that the 
relation between unit and modifier in Tagalog and Pampangan 
is that of noun and adjective; the forms of ‘twenty-one ’ for 
example, therefore, mean ‘thirty as far as one concerned,’ the 
first or ‘ one ’ step towards ‘ thirty ’ having been taken ; for hot 
in the Ilokan forms, cf. above, p. 218. The word for ^ten’ is 
understood in Tagalog, Pampangan, and Nabaloi, just as it is 


in the case of the teens. 

The modifiers of these numerals may be used alone® to indi- 
cate an indefinite number, more than the ten below and not so 
much as the ten on which the modifier is based; in this case in 
Tagalog and Pampangan ‘ten,’ which is understood in the 
definite numbers, reappears. In Ilokan those forms seem to be 
used also to indicate the even ten* below the one on which the 
modifier is based, e. g. : 

Tag. meykatlo-n polo ‘ some twenty.’ 

Pamp. * mekalima-ng polo ‘some forty.’ 

Pang, mikatlo-n polo ‘some twenty.’ 

Ilok. kanikapat a polo ‘some thirty’ or ‘even thirty,’ 

Iban, minikatallufulu* ‘some twenty.’ 

In Ilokan and Ibanag this formation may be used to indicate 
an indefinite teen, e. g., 

Ilok. kanikaduapolo j 
Iban. minikaruafulii ) 


‘ some ten.’ 


The intermediate numbers above ‘ one hundred ’ in so far as 
they are given by the grammars, are made in general by addi- 
tion, the larger numeral preceding the smaller, and the* con- 
junction ‘and’ standing between the last two, e. g., 

Tag. sangdaan at ) ^ 

sangdaa’t f • 

sangdaan at daUwa-ng powo ‘120.’ 


1 Not given, but cf. minika Umafulu tupitu *47.’ 

^ No examples occur in Hiliguayna and Nabaloi. 

® Assumed on tbe ba^is of minikaduafulu ^ some ten,’ and minikatal- 
lugatut * over two hundred.’ 
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Tag, sangdaan dalawa-ng powo ‘ 121.’ 

sanglibo | j* ‘ 1001'.’ 

sanglibo at dalawa-iig daau ‘1200.’ 

sanglibo dalawa-ng daan dalawa-ng powo’t isa ‘1221. 
etc., etc. 

Similarly in the following languages, the word in parenthesis 
being the word for ‘and,’ viz., Oebuan (uc/)^ Hiligiiayna {hafjf)^ 
Pangasinan (tayi)^ Ilokan (het), IsTabaloi {tayi), Bontok Igorot 
(ya), Magindanao [eyigti^ ngii). 

In Cebuan the form ma ha4iho ng may xtm ‘1001’ with 
double connective ug and may is given by Encina. ^ 

In Hiliguayna it is possible that forms with the double con- 
nective hag may like haluhaan hag onay nsa ‘ twenty-one ’ are 
also foimed.^ 

In Nabaloi, tan seems to be used wherever an addition is to be 
indicated;^ in these compound numbers the teens are expressed 
by ‘ten and one’ etc., instead of by sawalne as above; e.g., 
sandasns tan sampulo tan saxei ‘ 111.’ 

In Bontok in some of the higher numerals a pai’ticle nayi^ 
probably identical with the yian used in forming distributives 
(cf. below, p. 242), is employed in addition to ya ‘ and,’ e. g. : 
sinpoo ya nan chuwa lifo ‘12,000.’ 
sinpoo ya nan tolo lifo ‘13,000.’ 

In Bagobo the conjunction is omitted in the form-s that are 
given, viz., 

sabbad gates sapolo ‘110.’ 

. sabbad mararan sabbad gatos ‘ 1100.’ 

Ibanag, to judge from the form of the numbers intermediate 
between the tens, e. g., duafitkc twenty-one,’ probably 

also dispenses with the conjunction. 

In Samaro-Leytean, when the compound number consists of a 
power of ‘ten’+ai^y number less than ‘one hundred,’ the 
power of ‘ ten ’ is followed by the word for ‘ having ’ mey, after 

^ Grammatica hisaya-cebuana^ Manila, 1885. 

® Cf. Mentrida-Aparicio, Arte de la lengtia bisaya-hiligayna, Tambo- 
bong, 1894, p. SI. . 

® This assumption is based on the form of the numerals for one hun- 
dred 4- the teens, as no other compound numerals involving the same 
principle are given. 
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wliicli tlie remaining part of the numeral lias the same form it 
would have if standing alone. If the number contains two or 
more powers of ‘ten,’ the lowest is connected with the numbers 
below ‘ one hundred ’ as above, arid the higher power or powers 
are placed before the lowest power without connective, o. g. : 
usa ka-gatos mey visa ‘101.’ 
usa ka-gatos mey karuhaan ‘ 120.’ 
usa ka-yokot mey usa ‘1001.’ 
usa ka-gatos mey katloan kag usa ‘ 131.’ 
unum ka-yokot, duha ka-gatos mey napolo ‘ 0210.’ 

• tolo ka-ribu, duha kayokot, lima kagatos mey kapatan 
kag walo ‘ 3,002,548.’ 

In Bikol the word for ‘ having ’ mei^ seems to be used 
between the two lowest elements of a compound number, e. g., 
sanggatos mei saro ‘ 101.’ 
sanggatos, apat na palo mei tolo ‘143,’ 
sangribo, walo-ng gates, j^ito-ng polo mei siam ‘1879.’ 

In Sulu when the compound number consists of two parts, ^ 
they are connected by tiu/ ‘ having,’ o. g., 

- angratus tug isa ‘101.’ 

angratus tug kauhan ‘120.’ 
angibu tug angratus ‘ 1100.’ 

In Pampangan these intermediate numbers are regularly 
indicated in a way similar to the teens by lalo or Icmit ‘ over- 
plus ’ followed by the hundred, thousand, etc., from which the 
count is proceeding {lalo taking the ligature), and this in turn 
followed hy the number above the even hundred, thousand, 
etc., which may be connected with the preceding hy mnpon or 
at ‘ and ‘ Hundred ’ is used in the root form, c, g. : 

(ampon) metong ‘ 101.’ 

lalo-n dalan (ampon) labi-n metong ‘111.’ 

lawit dalan (ampon) lima-ng polo ‘150.’ 

lawit libo lima-ng dalan ‘ 1500.’ 

lalo-n libo’t walo-ng dalan mekanum metong ‘ 1851.’ 

^No examples of numbers consisting of more than two parts are 
available. 

2 At least according to Bergafilo’s grammar published in 1729. In all 
probability, however, forms made after the Spanish fashion, e. g., 
^dinalan ampon metong^ etc., are in use here as in the other languages 
(of. the adverbial forms, p. 247, below), 
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lawit libo anam a dalan ampon mekadinalan siam ^ 1699.’ 
lawit adua-ng laksa mekasiam atlo ‘ 20,083.’ 
lalo-ng laksa walo-ng libo pitu-iig dalan mekalima-n lima 
‘18745.’ 

lawit adiia-ng sangyota atlo-ng gatus mekalima-n anom a 
libo ampon anam a dalan at mekatlo-n anam ‘2,346,626.’ 
As appears fi'om. these examples lalo or lawit is used only 
once, the remainder of the number being expressed in general 
as in English with the exception of the intermediates with pre- 
fixed oneha. 

The ancient system of numeration discussed above (p. 219 
was also employed for these intermediate numbers, the modifier 
' of the unit being made according to rule on the basis of the 
next higher hundred, thousand, etc., e. g., 

Tag. meykatlo-n daan isa ‘201.’ 

Bamp, mekadiia-n dalan a metong ‘ 201.’ 

Pang, mikadua-n lasus na sampolo ‘ 110.’ 

Ilok. kanikadua ribu ket duSt gasiit ‘ 1200.’ 

In general in Pampangan not more than one rnnka form, and 
in Pangasinan not more than two milca forms are used in suc- 
cession in the same compound number, forms made by addition 
being employed after the first, e. g,, 

Pamp. mekatlo-n dalan apat a polo ampon anam ‘ 246.’ 

Pang, mikadua-n libo na mikadua-n lasus na dxia-n polo tan 
lima ‘1125.’ - 

not, ^mehatlo-n dalan mekalima-n anam 
and '^mihadua-n libo na miJcadiia-n laaus na mikatlo-n 
polo na lima. 

The modifying element of these intermediate forms may be 
used alone as in the case of the tens, e. g., 

Pamp. mekatlo-n dalan ‘between two and three hundred.’ 

mekapat libo ‘ between three and four thousand.’ 

Pang, mikadua-n lasus ‘between one and two hundred.’ 

In Ilokan they may also be used for the even hundreds, etc., 
as in the case of the tens, e. g., 

kanikatlo gasut ‘between two and three hundred’ 
or ‘ even two hundred.’ 

kanikapat a gasut ‘ between three and four hundred ’ 
or ‘ even three hundred.’ 
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In Tagalog, however, in the numberB between the first and 
second hundred, first and second thousand, etc., a formation 
similar to that of the teens was employed, viz., ladi ‘overplus’ 
followed by the oblique of the number (hundred, thousand, 
etc.) from which the ,count was proceeding, ajnd this followed 
by the number above the even hundred, thousand, etc. ''J'he 
number above the even hundred, etc., is modiiied by the preced- 
ing complex like an adjective, the ligature Hornotimes standing 
between them, and the literal meaning of these numerals being 
‘a moi*e-than-*a-himdred one,’ etc., e. g. : 

Jabi sa raan isa ‘ 101.’ 

labi sa raan sang powo ‘ 110.’ 

labi sa raan labi-ng isa ‘111.’ 

labi sa raan dalawa-ng powo M20.’ 

labi sa raan meykatlo-ng isa ‘ 121.’ 

labi sa libo-n isa ‘ 1001.’ 

labi sa laksa dalawa-ng powo ‘ 10,020.’ 

labi sa yota-n tatlo ‘ 100,003.’ 


Appendix (Cardinals given by Montano^. 



Samal 

Manodo 

Tagakaolo 

Bilan 

Atas, 

1 

isa 

sabad 

isa 

an isa 

sakkad 

% 

dua 

kadua 

dua 

aluti 

arua 

3 

too 

ikatlo 

katlo 

atlo 

tatlo 

4 

upat 

upat 

ufat 

faat 

appat 

5 

lima 

lima 

lima 

lima 

limma 

6 

ikaunum 

ikaunum 

kanuon® 

aguaman® 

aim am 

1 

ikapito 

ikapito 

hto 

nagiito 

pitto 

8 

uao 

iialo 

kaulian® 

gualo 

ualo 

9 

Siam 

siao 

Siam 

gasium 

siau 

10 

sampo 

polo 

samfolo 

gasfaolan^ 

sapulo 

ll 

sampo isa 

polo isa 

samfolo tag isa 

sanfolo satu 

sapulo isagkad 

%0 

kauaan 

dua polo 

karuan 

aluu folo 

arua-n pulo 

30 

atloan® 

lolo polo® 

katloan 

atlo folo 

atadlp-m pulo 

100 

sanggatus 

sabad dagatus 

sanggatus 

? 

sakkad na gatus 

IQOO’ sangman 

sabad mararan 

samgmaala 

amlibo 

sakkad na mararan 


^ Cf. above, p. 199, ft. nt. 3. 

® Probably miswritten. 

^ Probably mistakes for katloan, tolo polo. 
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In a number of cases the author seems to have confused 
ordinals with cardinals, so in Hwo’ in Manobo, in ‘three’ in 
Manobo and Tagakaolo, in ‘ six ’ in Samal, Manobo, and Taga- 
kaolo, in ‘ seven ’ in Samal and Manobo, perhaiDS in ‘ eight ’ in 
Tagakaolo, and in ‘nine’ and ‘ten’ in Bilan, where lea has 
become ga (ef. agit ‘I’ for aku), Bilan ‘six’ and ‘eight’ may 
also be ordinal forms. Bilan ‘ seven ’ is apparently a verbal 
form. 

Intervocalic I is lost in Samal (cf. I, p. 333 f.) ; 2^ becomes fin 
Tagakaolo and Bilan; an intervocalic consonant is often doubled 
in Atas. ‘ Ten ’ and its powers are regularly preceded by a 
prefix meaning ‘one’ except ‘ten’ in Manobo. 

The forms that call for remai’k are the following, viz. : 

1 — sabad is the same as Bagobo sahbad without doubling; 
aiiisa is probably a (articular particle) + (ligature) 
sakhad is pi^obably sa-fhad (numeral coefficient ?) with j)honetic 
doubling. 

2 — in aluii the a is probably articular, luu^ a modification of 
'Hua for "^dua^ arua has the same articular (?) a. 

3 — too is for tolo with loss of intervocalic I as in uao ‘eight,’ 
po ‘ten’; atlo has an ai’tioular (?) a. 

^—faat has been made dissyllabic by splitting the a of 

6 — lammn is perhaps a mistake for Vea-unom\ aguaman^ for 
^aga^-unam^ the initial a being still difficult to explain. 

8 — uao is for ualo with loss of intervocalic l\ kaidian seems 
to contain the suffix an^ the form may possibly bo a mistake for 
"^kaualoan ‘eighty,’ instead of an ordinal formation; gualo is 
probably for "^ga-ualo. 

9 — siao^ siau are to be explained like Magindanao siau>\ 
gasium is a modification of ^ga-siam. 

10 — gasfaolan is probably for '^ga-sa falo-an^ with prefix sa 
‘one,’ and suffix an. 

Teens — ^The teens seem to be formed by addition without con- 
nective except in Tagakaolo, where tag (=Sulu tug') is employed ; 
in isagkad^ miswritten for isakkad^ i is probably ligature. 

Tens — The tens in Samal and Tagakaolo are formed aspn 
Bisayan and Sulu; in the other languages by multiplication^ the, 
ligature being used in Atas. Samal is for 
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"^ha-dua-an ; Atas atadlum polo is phonetic spelling for '^atatlo- 
np^olo, 

100 — Tlie root word is gatus\ Atas oia is probably ligature; 
sahad da gatus probably represents sahad a gains with ligature a. 

1000 — Besides the familiar root words libo and dalan (in 
maramn)^ two new ones appear, viz., man and maalct^ amliho 
is probably articular a+ligature Atas na is to be 

explained as in ‘100,’ 


Ordinals. 


The ordinals, with the exception of the hrst, are made from 
the cardinals with the following prefixes, viz. : 

Tag., Bis., Bik., Iban., Mag. ika 

Bat. icha ( =: ika) 

Pamp., Sulu, Bag. ka 

Pang. ka,’ onkoma, koma 

Ilok. , maika, ka 

Igor, (Nab.) maika, mai 

In Batan and Ibanag the ordinals, except the first in Ibanag, 
are ^ regularly followed by the genitive of the third personal 
pronoun, singular, viz., na, in Batan; singular or plural, viz., na 
or in Ibanag. As the Ibanag forms, however, are usually 
given in DeCuevas’ grammar without these suffixes, they will 
be omitted in giving the ordinals here. 

In Bontok Igorot the numeral adverbs are used as ordinals 
(cf. below, p, M5 ff.). 

‘ First ’ is expressed as follows in the various languages, viz. ; 


Tag. 

Bis. (Ceb.) 
Bis (Hil.) 
Bis. (S. L.) 
Bik. 

Pamp, 

Pang. 

Ilok. 

Iban. 


naona 

nahaona 

nahaona 

siapa, ona, nahaona, siahan pa 

enot 

mona* 

inmona (pret.)^ onona {p>res,, fut,) 

omona 

olu 


^ Those made with fca signify anyone of a certain number, e. g., kalima 
is anyone of a group of five ; anyone of this group is Jcalima ‘ fifth ’ 
with regard to the other four. 
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Bat. icLasana 

Igor. (Fab.) mapangdu 
Mag. inuna 

Sulu kaisa 

Bag. ona, tagna 

In Batan and Sulu tlie forms are made with the regular 
ordinal prefix, in Sulu on the basis of isa ‘ one,’ and in Batan 
probably on the basis of the pai'ticlc sa, though iehasana may 
represent a contraction of ^icha-asa-na. The majority of the 
other forms are made from a root una., ona meaning ^ first, 
beginning.’ This occui’S unchanged in Samaro-Leytean and 
Bagobo, but usually it is combined with verbal particles or modi- 
fied like a vei'bal root, the meaning being acting as first,’ or 
‘ being first,’ viz., 


Tag. 

na-ona 

Bis. 

naha-ona 

Pamp. 

m-ona 

Pang. 

inm-ona, on-ona (redicp.). 

Ilok. 

om-ona 

Mag. 

m-una 


Bagobo tagna perhaps contains ona. Ibanag olu is the common 
Philippine word for ^head.’ Samaro-Leytean eiapa and «m- 
han pa are perhaps the pronoun of the third person singular, 
and 6‘mAcm, a derivative with passive suffix followed by the 
adverb which ordinarily means ‘ still, yet,’ but which here 
no doubt simply emphasizes the j)receding word. The original 
meaning was probably something like ‘it, the oney?ar excellence.'^ 
Fabaloi mapangdu probably contains the adjectival prefix ma. 
The meaning of the roots of Bikol enot^ Fabaloi mapangdu.^ and 
Bagobo tagna is not certain. 

The remaining ordinals fi'om ‘ two ’ to ‘ nine ’ are made regu- 
larly by prefixing the proper particle to the cardinal with the 
following exceptions, either particle being used in those lan- 
guages which have two, except in Fabaloi, where maika alone 
is employed. 

a) The a of the prefix regularly coalesces with the a of 
units with initial a, e. g., 

Tag. ikapat ‘fourth.’ 

Pamp. kanam ‘sixth.’ 
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Ibaii. ikappat ‘fourth.’ 

Igor. (Nab.) maikapat^ ‘fourtli.’ 

Bag. kannam ‘sixth.’ 

Bikol is an exception to this rule, e. g., 
ikaapat'* ‘fourth.’ 
ikaanom ‘sixth.’ 

In Ilokan, ‘four’ and ‘six’ are irregular, being made as 
if the cardinals began with r/. They are, viz., 
maikapat, kapat ‘fourth.’ 
maikanem, kanein,^ ‘ sixth.’ 

In ‘four’ and ‘six’ the bases ’ may be and n-m 
instead of apat and an-m; forms like Bisayan iha-npat^ 
iha-unom,^ Bikol iha-cupat^ ilca-anom argue for the dissyl- 
labic bases; forms like Ilokan maikapat^ maikanem^ for 
the monosyllabic. In Pampangan ‘ two ’ and ‘ three ’ the 
ordinals are probably based on dua and tlo^ not on adiia 
and atlo. 

b) The second ordinal is irregular in Tagalog and 
Nabaloi, viz., 

Tag. ika-lawa, ika-lua 

Igor. (Nab.) maikadgua 

and in Bagobo a special word soBog occurs alongside of 
the regular formation. In Tagalog in ikalawa the ordinal 
particle has either been prefixed to a shortened form of the 
cardinal, or lawa represents a modification of a more original 
’^dawa for "^dima (cf. above, p. 204) ; ikalua may be a short- 
ened form of ikalawa^ or it may represent "^ika-dtm. In 
Nabaloi the form is derived from "^maikad-ioaK^maiha-dua^ 
the u becoming due to the change in the arrangement of 
syllables, and then changing to gu according to rule (I, 
p, 332), and the d in this combination escaping the regular 
change to ch (I, p. 333). 

c) The third ordinal is made from a base tlo in several of 
the languages, viz., 


^ The doubling of the cardinal appat seems to be omitted here. 
^ Written ikaapot, doubtless simply a mistake for ikaapat, 

^ Not given, but practically certain. 
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Tag., Bik. 
Pamp., Bag. 
Pang. 

Ilok. 

Bat. 


ika-tlo 

ka-tlo 

ka-tlo, konia-tlo 
maika-tlo, ka-tlo 
icka-tdo-na 


Cebnan and Hiliguayiia liave tbe two forms iha-tlo and iha- 
tolo\ Nabaloi has tbe form maiJcaddo (by assimilation from 
"^onaihatdo < "^rnaihatlo) . 

d) Tbe sixth oi'dinal in Hiligiiayna bas developed a 
secondary glottal catcb, viz., ihan-um\ Samaro-Leytean 
bas besides tbe regular form ikaimoni.^ a form ihamim^ 
based on anum or nmn (cf. a, above) ; in Nabaloi an ana- 
logical d borrowed from maihadima ‘ fifth ’ appears before 
tbe cardinal, e. g., maiha-dannim. 


In tbe case of tbe tenth ordinal tbe particles are prefixed, 
as in tbe ordinals from Hwo’ to ‘nine,’ sometimes to tbe root, 
sometimes to tbe full form of tbe cardinal ; in Batan tbe suffix 
na follows tbe prefix, viz., 


Tag. 

Bis. (Oelo.) 
Bis. (Hil.) . 
Bik. 

Pamp. 

Pang. 

Ilok. 

Iban. 

Igor. (Fab.) 
Bat. 

Sulu 

Bag. 


ika-powo, ika-sangpowo, ikapolo 
ika-polo 

ika-polo, ika-napolo 
ika-polo, ika-sangpolo 
ka-polo 

ka-polo, koma-polo 
maika-pollo,. ka-pollo’ 
ika-fulu, ika-mafulu 
maika-sampulo 
icbasana a pogo 
ka-bangpob 
ka-sapolo 


Tbe remaining ordinals, with tbe exception of certain inter- 
mediate numerals, are made by pi^efixing tbe proper prefixes 
to tbe cardinals. In Pangasinan from ‘twenty’ upward tbe 
two series of ordinals have tbe same form, Jcoma being used as 
prefix, or tbe ka series may take tbe prefix onhoma\ in Habaloi 
from ‘eleven’ upward, tbe prefix mai alone is used, e. g., 


^ ISTot given, but probably correct. 
16 
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Pang, koxna-clua-n polo twentieth.’ 

onkoma-dna-n polo ‘ any one of twenty, twentieth.’ 
Igor. (Nab.) mai-sawal ne saxei ^ eleventh ’ 
mai-chiiwa polo ‘twentieth.’ 

In the i^owers of ten the ordinal particles are sometimes pre- 
fixed to the root form of the cardinal, sometimes to the fuller 
form. In Pampangan^ except in dinalmt,^ and in Pangasinan 
they are jirefixed to the root form, e. g., 

lOOjJ/i lOOOif/i 

Pamp. ka-dinalan ka-libu 

Pang, koma-lasus koma-libo 

In Tagalog they are usually prefixed to the fuller form, 
though forms derived from the simple root also occur, e. g., 

ika-sangdaan ) hundredth.’ 

ika-raan ) 

In Hiliguayna, Sulu, and Nabaloi, they are prefixed to the 
fuller form. In Cebuan they may be prefixed to either the 
root or the fuller form, e. g. : 

Bis. (Hil.) ika-isa-ka-libo ‘thousandth.’ 

■o» //-( 1 \ ika-usa-ka-gatos ) ^ ^ 

ika-g..o, }‘h.ndted.h.' 

Sulu ka-ang-ratus “ 

Igor. (Nab.) mai-san-dasus “ 

In the other languages the forms are not given. 

/ The intermediate numerals with prefixed meyha in Tagalog 
and meka in Pampangan may take the ordinal prefix regularly, 
or be used unchanged as ordinals, e. g., 

Tag. ika-meykatlo-ng apat ) . twenty-fourth.’ 
meykatlo-ng apat ) 

Eamp. ka-mekatlo-n lima ) , twenty-fifth.’ 
mekatlo-n lima ) 

In Tagalog moreover there was a third series of forms made 
by dropping mey after the prefix ihaJ 


1 The ordinal of sangyota ‘million,’ which does not occur, is probably 
ka-sangyota, sangyota being treated as a root, 

2 The only example of this formation (given by Totanes, p. 106) is 
ang icatatlong apat ‘ the twenty-fourth,’ which seems to be a mistake 
for iha-kailo-ng apat. 
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The only example given in Pampangan of an ordinal made 

from forms with lalo or Icmit is without ordinal prefix, viz., 

ing lawit dalan apat ‘the hundred and fourth.’ 

In Ibanag the numbers intermediate between the tens may be 

expressed regularly by prefixing ilm to the cardinals made by 

addition, or by placing the units before the ten towards 

which the count is proceeding with piihaka^ e, g,, 

ika-ruaf ulu tadday ) , , , c ? 

, '/-‘twenty-first.’ 
tadday pinaKallufulu 3 

This particle may be the same as Tagalogp^'na/iJa, which 

indicates ‘that which takes the place of, passes as, etc.,’ e. g., 
pmaka-tinapay ‘that which is used instead of bread’ from 
tinapay ‘bread.’ The idea of the complex is perhaps that 
instead of ‘thirty,’ etc., we have ‘one,’ i. e. the one in the 
decade that ends in ‘ thirty,’ etc. 

The particle ka which forms the basis of most of the ordinal 
prefixes seems to be identical with the nominal prefix ka^ which 
indicates one of a number of units that are associated in some 
way or belong to the same class, e. g., Tagalog ka-tcmo ‘ one of 
a number of men, a single man’ from tawo ^ homo^ people,’ 
ka-tolong ‘ one of those that help one another, a single helper ’ 
from tolong ‘to help.’ Ka prefixed to a cardinal would thus 
mean ‘one of two, three, etc.,’ i. e., the second, third, etc., 
with regard to the others of the same company. From this 
associative meaning, which is still the only one these forms 
have in Pangasinany their use was extended, so that they were 
employed as ordinals in any connection. In some of the lan- 
guages additional particles were prefixed or infixed ; i in i-ka^ 
i-cha^ ma and i in ma4-ka^ om in k-om-a^ on in on-koma. 
The prefix i may possibly be identical with the articular particle 
but it is more likely, as seems to be indicated by the fact that 
07 n and on in koma and onkoma are also vei*bal particles, 
that it is identical with the passive particle i ; the forms with 
ika thus meaning ‘that which is made one of two, three,’ etc. 
The particles on and om indicate ‘ becoming, a passage from 
one state to another,’ e. g., Tagalog g-um-aling ‘to become 
good ’ from galing ‘ good,’ Pangasinan on-hato ‘ to become 


^ The only example given ; llii in pinakallUf probably represents tlUj cf , 
below, p. 236. 
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Btone ’ from bato ‘ stone ’ ; hence forms with koma <and onkojua 
indicate ‘^becoming or having become one of two, three, etc.' 
The prefix ona is probably identical with the adjective prefix 
'))ia, Nabaloi mat is probably simply a shortened form of 
vuHka. 


Fractions. 

The statements in the various grammars with regard to the 
fractions are veiy meager indeed, and in many of them no men- 
tion of fractions is made. 

Generally speaking, with the exception of the word for ‘ half * 
they are identical with or based on the ordinals. 

The words for ‘ half ’ in the various languages are, viz. : 


Tag. 

kalahati 

Bis. (Geb.) 

katonga 

Bis. (Ilil.) 

ikatunga, 


; katunga 

Pamp. 

sikadua 

Pang. 

kapaldua 

Iban. 

pakkarua 

Igor. (Nab.) 

kaguchua 

Bat. 

karagxivi 

Sulu 

ang sipak 

Bag. 

katongnga 


In Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ibaiiag, and Nabaloi ‘half’ is a 
derivative of ‘ two,’ the prefixes all containing the ordinal par- 
ticle ka in connection with some other element. In Pampangan 
and Ibanag the prefixes are the same as those used in the forma- 
tion of the other fractions (cf. below). In Pangasinan an addi- 
tional element pal or perhaps apal, in Nabaloi an additional 
element gtc is inserted between the ordinal prefix and ‘two.’ 
Tagalog kalahati consists of a root hati with prefixed ka and 
infixed la,^ the formation being thus similar to that of Pangasi- 
nan and Nabaloi. Tn Oebuan, Hiliguayna, and Bagobo the, 
ordinal particles ika or ka are prefixed directly to a root tunga, 
tonga\ the doubling in Bagobo is probably phonetic. In Batan 
karag, ka is perhaps ordinal, prefix. In Sulu the root sipak is 
without ordinal particle, simply taking the prefix ang ‘ one, a ’ 
(of. below, p. 236). 


^ Cf. dalawa * two,’ p. 204 above. 
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The remaining fractions are formed as follows: 

In Tagalog they are identical with the ordinals, though in an 
older period of the language they were formed by prefixing sa 
to the ordinals,^ g-j 

sa-ikatlo ‘ third.’ 
sa“-ikai3at M'ourth.’ 

B'ractions derived from intermediate numerals in vieyha had 
one of three forms, viz:., 

sa-meykatlo-ng isa \ 
ika-meykatlo-ng isa >• ‘a twenty-first.’ 
sa-ika-meykatlo-ng isa ) 

The forms identical with the prdinals may stand alone or may 
modify the noun hahagi ‘part,’ e. g. , 

.* ‘a third.’ 
ikatlo-ng bahagi 3 

In Cebuan and Hiliguayna they consist of bahin ‘ part ’ modi- 
fied by the preceding ordinal, e. g., 

Ceb. ikatolo ka-bahin ^one third.’ 

Hil. ikagatos ka-bahin ‘a hundredth.’ 

In Pampangan they are formed by prefixing si to the ordinal 
even in the case of the first of the series (cf. above), e. g., 
si-katlo ‘third;’ 
si-kapat ‘fourth,’ 

This si is probably a contraction of the formation being 
thus the same as the Tagalog. The same contraction is found 
in Tagalog in sihapat {<saika 2 Kit) ‘real’ siJcolo {<Haihm.oalo) 
‘half real.’ 

In Pangasinan they are formed up to ‘ tenth ’ by prefixing an 
additional syllable ha to the ordinals with prefixed ha^ e. g., 
ka-katlo ‘third.’ 
ka-kapat ‘fourth.’ 

From ‘eleventh’ upward they consist of the nomi p>oted ‘part’ 
modified by a preceding ordinal with prefixed homa,, e. g., 
komalabi-n ^akey a poted ‘ an eleventh.’ 

^ Cf. Totanes, Arte de la lenguatagala, p. 107, Jos4, Arte y reglas de la 
lengua tagala, p. 729. This formation is still preserved in saikapat, 
saikawalo (usually contracted to sihapat^ silcolo)^ one-half and one-fourth 
respectively of a salapi^ a piece of money worth four reals. 
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In Ibanag tliey are fox'mecl by prefixing pahha to the cardinal ; 
the forms given are, viz., 

pakkalln Sa third.’ 

pakkappat ‘a fourth.’ 

Those forms probably represent "^pakha-tlu, and "^pahha-appat or 
"^pahlm-^mt. This prefix pahka is, perhaps, the same as the 
basis of pAn-aka (of. above, p. 233), which contains the infix 
in^ If this is so, the meaning is something like ‘that which 
stands for three, four, etc., has a three, four, etc., quality.’ 

In Sulu they seem to consist of special words, as in the case of 
‘half,’ e. g., 

ang utud ‘a fourth.’ 

When the numerator of the fraction is more than one, the 
fraction is expressed in Tagalog by cardinals as ‘ so many of so 
many parts,’ e. g., 

tatlo nang apat na bahagi ‘three-fourths.’ 
pito nang walo-ng bahagi ‘seven-eights.’ 

In Ibanag and Sulu the word indicating the fraction is pre- 
ceded by the cardinal indicating the amount of the numerator, 

Iban. rua pakkallu ‘ two-thii*ds.’ 

Sxilu to ang-utud ‘three- fourths.’ 

The combination of an integer and a fraction seems to be 
indicated in Sulu by the fraction preceded by the ordinal of the 
next higher unit,^ e. g., 

ka-to ang-sipak ‘two and a half (the third half).’ 

In Ib.anag it is expressed by connecting the integer and the 
fraction by the conjunction tapemi^ which ordinarily means ‘in 
order that,’ but which here probably means simply ‘tending 
towards,’ ‘in addition to,’ e. g., 

lima tapenu Tua pakkallu ‘five and two thirds.’ 

In Pangasinan it is expressed by the next higher unit with 
prefixed mika followed by the fraction, the two being con- 
nected by y or na, e. g., 

^ Of. German dritthalb 'two and a half,’ vierthalh ‘three and a half, 
etc. 
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mika-dua-y kapaldua ^ one and a half.’ 
mika-tlo-y kakatlo Hwo and a tlaird.^ 
mikapat na poted Hkree and a fraction.’ 

Distributives, 

Distributives may be eitlier cardinal or ordinal. The cardinal 
distributives have sometimes the meaning ^so many at a time,’ 
sometimes that of ‘so many to each.’ Some languages have a 
separate set of numerals for each meaning. The ordinal dis- 
tributives have the meaning ‘every first, second, third,’ etc. 

The cardinal distributives are made from the cardinals by 
reduplication, by prefixed particles, or by both together. The 
chief prefixes used are, viz. : 

Tag., Bik. tig, man 

Bis, tag, tinag (Ceb.) 

Pamp. ti, tia 

Pang. sail, tag, tungal 

Ilok. sag, tungal 

Iban. 

Igor. (ISTab.) san-sis-kei 

Mag. ng 2 igai, kaga 

The prefix of ‘ ten ’ and its powers is usually different from that 
of the other numbers. 

In. Bikol and Pampangan the particles on and an respectively,* 
in Bontok the complex -s na7i isa or is nan isa are used as suf- 
fixes. Reduplicated forms are found in Tagalog, Hiliguayna, 
Samai’o-Leytean, Bikol, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, and 
Ibanag. 

The foi*ms of the first five numerals are, viz. : 
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In Tagalog tlie series with tig has the meaning of ‘ so many 
apiece,’ and the reduplicated series, the meaning of ^ so many 
at a time and the same difference in meaning is found between 
the forms* with prefix tag.^ and those with prefix thiag in Cebuan ; 
between the Bikol forms with prefixes tig and mcm, and those 
with suffixed on\ and between the unreduplicated and redupli- 
Gated series in Pampangan. In the other languages the distrib- 
utives have probably both meanings, certainly so in Hiliguayna 
and Pangasinan. 

Some of the cardinals have a modified form after the various 
prefixes. Tagalog tigalcma and tigatlo are made on the basis 
of kma (cf. above, p. 204) and tlo \ the a of tiga is probably?' due 
to the analogy of tigapat. Bisayan tagBa is pi’obably synco- 
pated from tagusa or tagisa ; it is unlikely that it is formed 
directly by prefixing tag to the root particle sa.. Cebuan 
tagudha^ tagotlo and tagilma are due to a metathesis of ^tag- 
duha.^ Hagtolo^ and ^taglima. In Pampangan ^ one ’ is repre- 
sented by tungal or tionan\ tungal is found also as prefix (cf. 
below, p. 241) ; tionan is perhaps derived from ona, the root of 
most of the oi‘dinals for ‘first,’ being analyzed as Hi^ona-an., 
ti being distributive prefix and an passive suffix. ‘ Three ’ is 
made on the base tlo as in Tagalog. In Pangasinan, ‘two,’ 
‘three,’ and ‘four’ ai'e made on the bases dedua., tatlo^ epat\ 
deduct is a reduplicated form, e representing an indistinct unac- 
cented vowel; tatlo is the regular form of ‘three’ in many of 
the languages (cf. above, p. 205); epat is paif with e, probably 
equal to articular i (cf. above, p. '205). In Ilokan, saggatlo is 
probably derived from "^sag-tatlo by. assimilation ; sagpapat is 
probably for "^sag-apapat with reduplication like that of the 
numeral adverbs of ‘ four ’ and ‘ six ’ in Pampangan (cf . below, 
p. 246). In Magindanao the final a of the prefix ngaga and the 
initial ct of apat coalesce, or the form is made on the basis pat. 

All the forms of these distributives not here mentioned, 
together with those from ‘ six ’ upward, are made according to 
the following rules. Some additional examples' of the numbers 
from ‘ six ’ upward will be given. 

In Tagalog in the first series tig is prefixed to the cardinal, 
fx'om ‘five’ upward, usually with reduplication of the first 
syllable of the cardinal, though sometimes without reduplica- 
tion, except in the case of the powers of ‘ten,’ which take the 
prefix man. ‘ Ten ’ itself may take either tig or onan .^ tig being 
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prefixed to tlie longer, man to the shorter form; numerals with 

prefixed meyha do not take this formation, e. g. : 

tig-aanim ^ six apiece.’ 

tig-sasangpowo | , 

^ , KT r ai^iece.’ 

mamolo (man-j-polo)^ ) 

tig-lalahi-ng isa ‘ eleven apiece.’ 

man-daan i . , t t , 

[• ‘ a himareu apiece, 
manaan ) 

man-liho ‘a thousand apiece.’ 

In the second series, if the cardinal is dissyllabic it is repeated 
entire; if it contains more than two syllables only the first two 
are repeated, e. g., 


animanim ‘ six at a time.’ 
sangposangpowo ^ ten at a time.’ 
labilabi-ng isa ‘ eleven at a time.’ 

In Bisayan, at least in Cebuan, the distributive particle is 
simply prefixed to the cardinals, e. g., 
tag-unum ‘ six apiece.’ 
tag-pito ‘seven apiece.’ 
tmag-unum ‘ six at a time.’ 
tinag-pito ‘ seven at a time.’ 

In Hiliguayna apparently the cardinal may be reduplicated 
as in ‘one’ and ‘two.’ In ‘ten’ the distributive particle may 
be prefixed to the root, e. g., Hil. tagpolo^ or to the form with 
prefixed na^ e. g., Sam.-Ley. tagnapolo. Hiliguayna also pre- 
sents the forms tag-ma-ha-polo and tag-sampolo. In the powers 
of ‘ten’ the particle is prefixed to the root in Samaro-Leytean ; 
in the other dialects forms are not available, e. g. ; 

tag-gatos ‘one hundred at a time.’ 
tag-yokot ‘ one thousand at a time.’ 

In Bikol apparently tig or man are prefixed and on suffixed 
fco the cardinal with the first two syllables reduplicated. 

In Pampangan in the fix’st series tia is prefixed to cardinals 
with initial consonant, ti to those with initial vowel, e. g., 
ti-anam ‘six apiece.’ 
tia-pitu ‘ seven apiece. ’ 


^ In most of the Philippine languages the combination of m+a labial 
becomes by assimilation mm, and then m with simplification of the 
doubling, as here. ^Marnowo is apparently not formed. 
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In the second series up to ^ ten ’ ti and Ua are prefixed as alboye 
to the fully reduplicated cardinal; the teens inay have redupli- 
cation or not; ‘one hundred’ is without reduplication; the 
powers of ten seem to have reduplication, e. g. : 
ti-anamanam ‘ six at a time. ’ 

tia-Iabilabi-n metong | j.- ? 

, , . . ® ‘eleven at a tune, 

tia-labi-n inetong j 

tia-dinalan ‘one hundred at a time.’ 

tia-libolibo ‘one thousand at a time.’ 


The even tens seem to be formed by prefixing the distributive 
unit as a modifier to e. g. , 

tiduatidua-ng polo ‘twenty at a time. ’ 
tiawalowalo^ -ng polo ‘ eighty at a time.’ 

The numerals with prefixed meka intermediate between the tens 
seem to be formed by reduplicating the syllable 7m^ and adding 
the suffix an, e. g., 

mekakatloan adua ‘twenty- two at a time.’ 

In Pangasiiian up to ‘eight’ inclusive, and from ‘twenty’ 
upward with the exception of the powers of ‘ ten ’ the distribu- 
tives are formed by prefixing saoi to the cardinal, simple or with 
first syllable reduplicated; ‘five,’ ‘seven,’ and ‘eight.’ have 
apparently only reduplicated forms, e. g. : 


I* ‘ six apiece, at a time.’ 


san-anem 
san-aanem ; 
san-pipito ‘seven apiece, at a time.’ 
san-wawalo^ ‘eight apiece, at a time.’ 

san-deriia-n polo ) apiece, at a time.’ 

san-derua-n polo ) 

‘ Nine ’ and the teens take the prefix tag with reduplication of 
the first syllable of the cardinal, e. g., 

tag-sisiam ‘nine apiece, at a time.’ 
tag-lalabi-n sakey ‘eleven apiece, at a time.’ 

In ‘ ten ’ and its powers tongal is prefixed to the root form, e. g. , 
tongal-polo ‘ten apiece, at a time.’ 
tongal -lasus ‘one hundred apiece, at a time,’ 
tongal-libo ‘ one thousand apiece, at a time.’ 


^ Written tivalovalo^ probably a mistake. 

® Written sanooaolo, evidently a mistake. 
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In Ilokan ^sar/ is apparently prefixed to the cardinal with first 
syllable redxqfiicated/. except in the case of 'ten’ and its powers, 
in which sag-tiingal is prefixed to the root form, e. g. : 
sag-sisiam 'nine apiece.’ 
sag-tungal-polo 'ten apiece.' 
sag-tungal-gasut 'one hundred apiece.’ 

In Ibanag in the first series Utggi is a,pparently added to tlic 
simple cardinal.'^ The second series is formed only from those 
cardinals with initial consonant, this initial consonant being 
doubled after ta- and the first syllable of the cardinal repeated, 

tapixipitu ' seven at a time. 

In IsTabaloi the complex san-ds-kei is prefixed to the cardinal, 
and in Boptok the cardinal is followed by the complex -h nan im 
as in the case of the first five numerals. In Bontok instead of 
.9 the particle is' ’seems to be used in some of the numerals, e. g., 
siinpoo ya chuwa is nan isa 'twelve to each.’ 

In Nabaloi ' ten ’ has the fuller form, in Bontok sometimes the 
root, sometimes the fuller form, e. g. : 

Kab. san-sis-kei-sam-pulo 'ten to each.’ 

Bon. poo-s nan isa 'ten to each.’ 

sim-poo ya isa-s nan isa 'eleven to each.’ 

In Magindanao, mjaga or haga (to judge from the form 
hagadua) are prefixed to the cardinal; the forms above 'five’ 
are not given. 

With regard to the formative elements of the distributives, 
man and tungadi are clear, the explanation of the others is 
more uncertain. Man, is the same prefix which is used with 
nouns in many of the languages to indicate 'so many apiece,’ 
e. g.,’Tagalogmamf5o 'apeso to each.’ Tungal 

is certainly connected with Tagalog tungali, which means to do 
something, one after another, e. g., magtungali kayo-ng 
uminum 'drink one after the other.’ 

The remaining elements are apparently made up of a number 
of smaller elements, the principal of which seem, to .be tv, ag, sa 


^ The sixth numeral, which is not given, is probably sagnanam, of. 
sagpapat. 

^ The distributives of ' ten ’ and its powers are not given. 
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(Iban. ta^ cf. I, p. 333), all of which may appear in a shorter 
form without vowel, viz., //, s, 

Ti is found uiicombined in Pampangan ; the a of tia is proba- 
bly derived from forms like tiapat^ tianam^ in which the root 
has initial a. Ti, t is probably also an element of Tagalog. and 
Bikol tif/, .Bisayan and I^angasinan tap, Cebiian tlnag, which 
are to be analyzed as ti-g, t-ag, and t-in-ag, combinations of 
ti with the formative element ag, and infix in. 

The particle sa, s is found in Pangasinan san, Ilokan sag, 
Ibanag taggi, ta, Nabaloi san-sis-hei, Bontok s or is nan isa. 
Pangasinan and Kabaloi san is + ligature n\ Ilokan sag and 
Ibanag taggi contain ag, and are to be analyzed thus : sa-ag or 
s-ag ox sa-g\ what the final i ox gi of the Ibanag prefix is, is 
uncertain. Ibanag ta is either sa uncombined, or sa + ag, the 
doubling after the prefix representing the assimilation of g\ 
Bontok 5 and is are perhaps reduced forms of sa\ hlabaloi sis 
is perhaps a combination of these reduced forms. The hei of 
Nabaloi is the same as the xei of saxei ‘ one ’ (cf. I, p. 345) ; 
Bontok nan isa is probably a genitive of isa ‘one/ 

The particle ag, g occurs in tig, tag, taggi (Iban.), sag and 
perhaps ta (Iban.), which have already been discussed, and 
probably also in Magindanao ngaga, haga. These seem to be 
composed of ag or g preceded by a particle nga or ha, and fol- 
lowed by an a which is perhaps borrowed from cardinals with 
initial a as in the case of tia. 

The i^article sa is without doubt the root particle of the 
numeral ‘one,’ the particle4i is perhaj)s identical with the root 
particle ti of the Ilokan article and Pampangan demonstrative 
iti (I. p, 353), used here with the meaning of ‘one’ like 
The particle nga of Magindanao is perhaps equivalent to the 
common ligature nga, being likewise a demonstrative particle 
used in a numeral sense; ha is uncertain. The particle ag is 
perhaps to be connected with the particle ag of Harayan 
demonstrative ag-to and with the indefinite accusative signs 
ug and ah in Cebuan (I, pp. 345, 355) ; its function seems to be 
mainly connective. The suffix on in Bikol and the infix m in 
Cebuan are doubtless the same as the identical vex'bal particles. 

These particles sa, ti and nga, if this analysis is correct, give 
the idea of ‘for each one,’ ‘apiece,’ ‘at once’ to the cardinal 
numeral to which they are prefixed. 
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A special series of ordinal distributives is usually not formed. 
Tagalog, however, lias sucli a series formed from the ordinals 
by full reduplication, e. g., 

ikaikaiawa ‘every two, every second/ 
ikaikatlo ‘every three, every third/ 


Adverbs. 

The numeral adverbs are of two kinds, viz., cardinal and 
ordinal. Cardinal adverbs answer the (]uesUon ‘how many 
times?’ Ordinal adverbs answer the (piestion ‘which time in 
a series ? ’ A special series of ordinal adverbs has been devc‘h 
oped in only a few cases. 

The cardinal adverbs are formed fx’om the cardinals by pre- 
fixes sometimes accompanied by reduplication. The chief pre- 
fixes ax’e, viz. : 

Tag., Bis., Bik., Pamp., Mag., Sulu, maka 
Pang., Ilok. mamin, .mami 

Iban. mi, min . 

Igor. (Nab.) pin 

Igor. (Bon.) mami(n), manga 

These particles arc in many cases varied like verbal particles 
to express tense. In Tagalog maha is the usual particle, but 
naha may be used to indicate past time. In Bisayan and 
Bikol, naha is the usual pax’ticle, but maha is used of tbe future. 
In Pampangan, meha^ in Pangasinan, arnin^ ami^ and in Ilokan, 
namin^ nami are the forms for past time. Tagalog niinsan has 
also the form ninsan for the preterite. 

Reduplication is found in older Tagalog and in Pampangan. 
The forms of the fix’st five numerals are, viz. : 



makalawa makaitlo, makaipatj makalinia. 
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In Ilokan the ordinals themselves are used as adverbs.^ 

The analysis of hasia is not entirely clear; it may be ordinal 
prefix sla^ identical with the tsv'a of Sainaro-Leyteaii shqnf^ 
8iahanp(.t ^ first/ and ultimately with the pronoun of the third 
person singular in many of the languages. 

The other forms are simply modifications of the cardinal 
adverbs. The Pangasinan forms are made by dropping th(‘ 
prefix ')na of tbe cardinal adverb and changing the in of 'inl to 
p. In pin-mi^ if it is correct, tlic final ui of "^pvnein has been 
assimilated to the preceding n. The Ibanag forms are made by 
prefixing pa to the cardinal adverb, or by changing the m of 
its prefix ^ai to p. These forms have, at least formally, passive 
prefixes with initial p like the Nabaloi cardinal adverbvS, while 
tbe other cardinal adverbs have active prefixes. 

Restrictives. 

Restrictive numerals are those in which the meaning of the 
original numeral is restricted by the added idea of ^only.’ 
They are usually derived from other numerals by reduplica- 
tion. They occur in Tagalog, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ibaiiag, 
and probably in other languages. 

In Tagalog this restrictive meaning is given by reduplicating 
the first syllable of a numeral, cardinal, distributive, or adverb, 
g*. 

iisa ^ one only. ’ 
titigisa ‘only one apiece,’ 
miminsan ‘only once.’ 
dadalawa ‘only two.’ 
sasangdaan ‘ only a hundred.’ 

The restrictive meaning is still further enhanced by combining 
full with partial reduplication, e. g., 

iisaisa ‘only one.’ 
dadaladalwa ‘only two.’ 
miminsanminsan ‘only once.’ 

In Pangasinan this restrictive meaning is given to cardinals 
by repeating tbe first syllable of the numeral including the con- 
sonant after the first vowel, e, g., 


^ Of. Williams, op. eit.^ p. 71. 
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saksakey ‘one only.’ 
taltalo ‘three only, 
samsampolo ‘ten only.’ 

This formation is made also from the ordinals in this language, 

kadkaclua ‘the one that alone makes the second of a series.’ 
The reduplicated distributives seem to have, at least occasion- 
ally, a restrictive meaning,^ e. g., 

sandererua ‘ no more than two by two, no more than two 
apiece.’ 

Ill Ibanag restrictive forms are made from the cardinals from 
‘two’ to ‘nine’ by reduplicating the first syllable.^ 

In Fampangan besides the forms consisting of numeral + 
adverb ‘only,’ which are found in general in all the languages, 
the numeral or part of it may be repeated, the two forms being 
joined by the ligature, and a modifying adverb usually accom- 
panying the complex,^ g -5 

metong mo-ng metong ‘only one.’ 

apat mo-ng apat ‘ only four.’ 

mekatlo la-n mekatlo-n lima ‘only twenty-five.’ 

Restrictives may also be formed from the cardinals by prefix- 
ing 7m and suffixing cm to the reduplicated cardinal/ e. g., 
kamemetungan ) , 

kamemetungmetungan ) 
kalilimaliman ‘five only.’ 

In Ilokan a series of restrictives are made from the adverbs 
by changing the m of the prefix min to p and inserting an 
additional min between this prefix and ma. This is really a 
species of the reduplication, the prefix min appearing first in 
the active and then in the passive form, e. g. : 

1 €f. Pellicer, p. 132. 

2 No examples are given by De Cuevas. 

3 This construction is similar to the use in Tagalog of na-ng (the 
adverb na4- ligature) between two identical words for the sake of 
emphasis, e. g., 

: tawo na-ng tawo ‘ nothing but people.’ 

sumnlat na-ng sumulat ‘ to write and write.’ 

^ These forms are similar to the Tagalog superlative forms like katam- 
istani’-isan ‘sweetest’ from tam-is ‘sweet.’ 
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maminpinsan ‘only once.’ 
maminj^indua ‘only twice,’ 
maminpitlo ‘only three times.’ 
maminpinpat ‘only four times.’ 
maminpinnem^ ‘only six times,’ 
maminpinpolo ‘only ten times.’ 


Addenda and corrigenda to Part I ; 

p. 340— Samaro-Leytean genitive nan is used only in such expxx^Bsioim 
as nga nan Padre ‘ says the priest.’ 

p. 350 — In Samaro-Leytean the oblique of the demonstratives may also 
apparently be preceded by the genitive of the definite article, e. g., 
san sadto ; sa sadto and sa sUo, though not given, are practically, 
certain. 

p. 358— Samaro-Leytean genitive of the personal interrogative is written 
nino, without glottal catch ; Pampangan hanino is given as ‘ sui)le- 
tivo ’ i. e., oblique, but has been placed in the genitive following the 
analogy of the other languages, 
p. 359 — Samaro-Leytean individualizing interrogative is luum. 
p. 365— Samaro-Leytean si ako is not given by Figueroa, but is pi’ac- 
tically certain. 

p. 366— Pampangan kekatam is evidently a mistake for kekatamo ; there 
being, room for another letter between it and the following word in 
the badly printed copy of Bergailo that was used, 
p. 374— Samaro-Leytean St i/t'uo, though not given, is practically certain; 
the Bikol plural forms, which are not given by San Agustln, 
are taken from Herrejon, Lecciones de gramdtica bicoldiispana , 
Binondo, 1882. 

p. 379— Samaro-Leytean has toifra 3. pi. corresponding to kaniya; both 
forms are given by Figueroa as genitive, but have been placed in 
the oblique following the analogy of the other languages. 

In Nahaloi the form niai ‘of this’ is given by Sheerer in the text, 

p. 128. 

The personal pronouns of Bontok Igorot, which were not given in 
Part I, may be added here, in so far as they are known. 

1st 2nd Zrd 

sing, sakin, ak sika ; ka sia, sitodi 

pi, chatako, tako cbakayyo, kayo chaicha, cha 

chakami, kami chatodi 

Genitive forms of the first person singular and plural are -k and ta 
respectively. 

Ak, sika, ka, sia, kami, kayo, -h and ta are to be explained as the 
identical forms in the other languages. Saldn is perhaps akin (= Tag. 
oMin) with articular s Sitodi is si ( =Tag. si) + to (Tag. dem. root 


^ Made on the basis of maminnem. 
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part to)-vdi (?). In the plural clia is a phonetic modification of da as in 
Nabaloi (cf. p. 333). Tako is doubtless inclusive, kami exclusive. 
Toko is a combination of ta (root part. 1 pers.)+fco (perhaps a modified 
form of 7^?a, root part, of 3 pers.), cf. Tag. tayo^ Pamp. tamo, p, 370. 
Chatako, chakami, and chakayo are like the Ilok. datayo, dakami, 
dakayo (pp. 373, 378). Chaiclia and ehatodi are similar forms made on 
the basis of ieha (= Ilok. ida), and todi of singulai'. 

The following pronouns of Samal, Manobo, Tagakaolo, Bilan, and 
Atas, languages spoken by pagan tribes in Mindanao, are given in the 
vocabularies in Montano, Papport d M. le ministre de Vinstmction 
pnhliqne sur une Missioyi aux lies Philippmes et en Malasie (Archives 
des Missions scientifiques, serie 13, tome xi, Paris, 1885). 



Sam, 

Man, 

Tagak. 

Bil 

Atas 

.def. art. 

yan 

yan 

ang 

ni 

ang 

dem. sg. 

ini 

iani 

ini 

ani 

ini 

dem. pi. 

inian 

ninian 

inian 

anian 

inian 

1 sg; 

aco 

siacon 

aco 

agu 

siccao 

3sg. 

icao 

icuna 

icao 

gufa 

siap 

3sg, 

iaan 

ian 

iaan 

sanito 

sia 

Ipl. 

kita 

kami 

si kami 

karaygan 

guictodoon 

sikami 

2 pi. 

kamu 

si kamu 
{written kaum) 

kamu 


sikiu 

3 pi. 

silan 

si kandan 

kamuyan 

guoya 

sikandan 


In the demonstratives, ani and iani are probably to be analyzed as 
a-ni and i-a-ni, ni being root particle, and a and i articular particles. 
The plural seems to be indicated by a suffix an ; ninian is perhaps a 
mistake. In the first person singular k has apparently become g in 
Bilan, Manobo aeon is px-obably the same as Bisayan dkon ; Atas sieeao 
and siap (probably a mistake for siak) seem to have been interchanged 
by the author. In the third singular iaan, ian are probably combina- 
tions of the root particle ya and suffix an. The forms Manobo ieuna, 
sikandan and Atas sikiu, sikandan are to be compared with the Bagobo 
forms ; Samal silan, with Magindanao silan. The forms Tagakaolo 
haraygan, kamuyan, and Bilan gitfa, sanito, guictodoon, and guaya 
are not clear ; sanito and guietodoon probably contain the root particle 
to; kamuyan and guoya, the root particle jya. The remaining forms 
require no comment. 


Al-Hasan lln IhmJum. ihi Zuldk, — By RiGirA.KT> Gotthktl, 
Professor iu Columbia University, New York City. 

Al-’Hasan ilm IbnTluiii ibii Zfilfik — or, witlj ]\is full lunue, 
Abfi Muhaiumad al-Trasaii ibii Ibraliun ibii al-nvisnin ibn nl- 
Hasan ibn ^AlT ibn Kiuiid ibn RasIiTd ibn ‘Abd Allfdi ilm Sulai- 
intiii ibn Ziilak — is considered to be one of tlie best autboriticB 
for tlie early history of the Fatiniides. Of Ids personal history 
•^ve seeni to know nothing other than that he was descended from 
an enfranchised slave, affiliated to the tribe al-Laithd His 
immediate relatives, however, were scholars. His great-grand- 
father, al-Hasan ibn ‘All, was already known as a learned man. 
Abh Muhammad^s son, Abu al-Husain (died 415 A. 11.),. con- 
tinued the historical work of his father; and this work was 
further contiinied by Abu al-Husaiids son, Ibn Abi Husain.® 
Al-Siyfiti mentions a Muhammad ihii Zfdfik who was the teacher 
of Abii Bakr Muhannnad ilm Ahmad al-Kinauf (born 264 A.H., 
died 345 A. 11.). Whether he was any relative of al-IIasau ibn 
Ibrrdiim, I do not know. The dates preclude the possibility of 
his having been a son. Our Ibn Zidak was born in 306 A.IL, 
according to a combination of Ibu Khallikan, based upon a 
statement of Ibn Zulllk himself/ He died at an advanced ago 
ill 387 A. • 

Of the various historical treatises written by Ibn Ziiliik, only 
one seems to have come down to us, his life of Muhammad ibn 
Musa ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Kindi ahSairafi (died 358 A.H.)/ 
His Slrat Mxi^hammad ihn 2hghj the Iklislud is mentioned by 

^ That he was a pupil of al-Kindi would seem to follow from the 
expression shaikJmna, on fq!, 2a of Paris Ms. Arabe 1818, quoted below. 

2 Becker, Beitrdge zkt Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Mam, i, p. H 
gives the details, 

8 Husn ahMulpddara (Caii’o 1320) i, p. 141, 2. 

^ Tr. de Slane, i, p. 388. 

6 Al-Siyuti in his History of the Chaliphs says that “ Ibn Zulak al- 
Mi?ri’» died in 422— evidently a mistake. See tr. by H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta 1881, p. 435. 

« Ms. in the Khedivial library. See the Catalogue of that library 
Tol. y, p. 6. Part of his name is given there as ibn Khalfibn Bdshid. 
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Ibn Sa^id and by al-Maladzi; liis Blfat MihHzz li-Di)h Allah by 
,al-MakrIzi alone; bis Slrat al-Madhaoadyy'ln also by al-MakrIzT. 
His continuation .of al-Kindl’s ZTmariC Muf'‘ went down to tbe 
year 302 A.I)., that of al-Kindl\s JyuAat Misr\,o the year 386 
It is probable that a great part of the material which 
the iustorian collected in these works has passed over into 
those of later writers, and his own name been sitppressed. His 
additions to the Kiuldt Mi^r seem, however, to have had a 
longer separate existence. They were used by Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Askalani (778-852 A.H.) for his cd-Isr or biographical 

lexicon of Egyptian Cadis. In his preface to this work (Ms. 
BibL Nat. Paris, Arabe No. 2149) he gives his sources as 

follows: .(JjalOl yi sL^iiJ! ^iei J,Vi ^ «ytX+X£-t 

^oLaJI dZ>^ 

^i> &*o!A.3tJr 

j^i xaIa 'iUo La^ 

JaiUif ULajI Lo !Aa-L& 

.^LxCJI ot^l 2Lg.iLAx) 

In his acconut of Ibn Zulak, Ibn Khallikan says that the 
additions to al-IOndl’s lyuddt Mist commenced with the life of 
Bakkar ibn Kutaiba (ca. 246 A.H.) f and in the Raf^ al-Isr of 




JfliLif ^L.^t ^^<SL 


^ Seemingly mentioned only in Ibn Sa‘id, al-Makrlzi and Ms, Brit. 
Mus. No. 1212. 

3 Unfortunately, the Ms. of al-Kindi’s Jpiidat Misr in the Brit. Mus. 
(No. 1212) contains the continuation by Abu al-Hasan Ahmad ibh ‘ Abd 
al-Raliman ibn Burd, and not that of Ibn Zulak. 

8 i, p. 218; ^aji Khalifa, i, p. 188; ii, pp, 102, I4l; iv, p. 561. 
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Tbn Hajar/ Ibn Zillak is mentioned several times by name in 
tbe life of Bakkfir. The same is the case in the life of Muliam-* 
mad ibn al-Niibnrm, with whom Ibn Khallikfin sa^^'s the additions 
ended, 

The greatest uncertainty, however, seems to exist in regard 
to Ibn Zfilfik’s su})i)Osed historical and t()i)og*raphical works. 
Of such an historical work as Becker ascri])es to him we know 
little.® Ibn Khallikan says simply, “he composed an excel- 
lent work” on history; and does not mention any of the minor 
works cited above. Haji Khalifa seems to think that this was 
a continuation of. the two histories of Ibn Yunus ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Ahmad al-Sadafl.'^ If this is so, and if al-Sadafi 
carried down his work approximately to a time near his death 
(34:7 A.H.), it is possible that the iSlrat Mulidmniad ihn Titfjhj 
and the ^mU were part and parcel of this DhalL In 

this case, it would be wrong to count them as individual pro- 
ductions of Ibn Zfilak. In the inti'oduction to his JDani al- 
3Iuhddara^ al-Siyiiti speaks of Ibn Ziilak’s Ih^rlkh 3risr as one 
of his authorities; but in his chapter on the historians who 
lived in Egypt, he seems to know only of his Mtdcdil Misr and 
of his additions to the KndM 3Iur of al-Kindl.'^ One of the 


1 Ms. Paris, Arabe 3149, fols. 37b, 39a, etc. Al-Kindi is also mentioned. 
The passage, however, is not in the London Ms. of the Kuc^dt Mi^v. 
Ibn IJajar refers to al-Tahawi {Tabahdt al-Hiiffdz xii, 25), as Ibn Klial- 
likan states— probably on the authority of Ibn Zulak. 

2 JAOS. xxvii, p. 347, 13. 

The only distinct reference to it that I can find is in Ibn Hajar’s 




Baf^ al-J$r (Ms. Paris 3149), fob 93b, where he' says: 

^Jt. Accoi’ding to this testimony, the work was arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence; yet, in view of the paucity of further testimony we 
must suppose that it was not in frequent use or that it formed a part of 
his Khit^a. 

^Ibn Khallikan, ii, p. 95; Haji Khalifa, ii, 148, with corrections vi, 
p. 657. Al-Subki, Tabakdt al-BhdflHyya al-Kubra, i, p. 379. On a sup- 
posed Butufj. Mi^r of Ibii Zulak, see de Saoy, direst. ArabSy ii, p. 150; 
Weil, Geseh. d. Chalifeii, v, p. xiii. 

' i, p. 365. 
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titles of tlie Khitia is Ta^rlhh 3£isr vm.-FaddHliha \ and al- 
Siynti is evidently vspeaking of one and tlie same work in both 
places.^ 

The view suggested here is in a small measure supported also 
by Ibn Sa‘Id; though he adds an additional difficulty to the 
problem. Ibn Sa‘id has taken most of his material dealing 
with Muhammad ibn Tughj from Ibn Zxilak’s But he 

expressly states tlnit the ISlra was nothing but an addition to 
the IJhnavif? Ilisr of al-Kindi. Accordingly, the S^lra was no 
independant work, but a Dhail^ though not to the history of 
al-Sadafl. There is no evidence I know of which will solve 
this second question as between al-Kindi and al-Sadafi; but 
there seems little doubt that the Strci was nothing more than 
an addition to some previous work. Parts of larger works 
were often designated with the title Kitcih, In Ms. Bibl. Nat. 
Paris, Arabe 1818, Ibn Zxilak himself states that he had wiit- 
ten a separate Kitdh on the river Nile;® but in all probability, 
this is nothing more than the various chapters dealing with that 
subject that are or were to be found in his Khittu, 

This name “Khitta’’ is given to his topographical work on 
Egypt by Ibn Khallikan; and, following him, by Abu al-Pidah'^ 

Among the Arabic manuscripts in the Biblioth5que Nationale 
and in the library of Gotha, tliere are certain works purporting 
to be by Ibn ZiilTik, and entitled either Kitdh KadtCil ISIisr 
wa-Ahhhdriha wa-Khawcmiha or TcCrlkh Mur wa-FadWiliha, 
Ibn Khallikan says of the KhiUa that Ibn Zfilak treated his 
subject ill this work “ fully.” It will be seen from the exami- 
nation of these manuscripts, that they can in no way represent 
the KhiUa ^ as the material they contain is practically worthless; 
and of the subjects treated only a cursory view is given. At* 
most, they give us an extract of the larger work ; probably only 
of a part of it — a panegyric of the country. 

1 What. Ibn Khallikan (i, p. 201) means by the “Lesser History ” of 
Ibn Zulak I do not know. 

5 Tallquist, Ibn SaHd^ Leyden 1899, tr. p. 12. The same is true of the 
history of the family al-Madara’i (p. 118; cf. Khifat ii, 155-157.) 

3 See below. According to Vollers (ZDMG., vol. xliii, p. 104) at the 
end of the Cairo Ms. of Ibn Zulak’s life of al-Sairafi there are some 
extracts from the FaddHl Misi\ 

^ Annates Moslemici ii, p. 599. Haji Khalifa from Ibn Khallikan, ii 
p. 148; he adds that al-Makrizi does not mention the work. 
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It was the habit of Muliaminadau historians to O])ou their 
history of the country with whicli they were dealiiiii^ with a 
description of its FiidOrll or excellencies/ Very often, special 
treatises upon, such ‘‘ exc^ellencies ” were composed, which later 
historians incorporated with their opcming cliapters. 1.\) men- 
tioii only a few: F(al(Tll Jhisni by Omar ibn Sliabba Abfi Zaid 
al-hTumairl (died 202 A. IT.) ; FadiVU B<uf]idad\)\ Abu al-0\l)bris 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-HaraklisT ((TumI 280 A.IL); FuliVil 
Jkut <.d-Miik(f,<l<ft(shY ll'MnvAX ibn Ahmad al-ItusaiuT al-DimisIikT 
(died 874 A. TI.); '.FidCCil al-I/ardni by Ibn SVsakir (died 000 
A.IL); FadCCll (d-BhFiii by Abu al-IIasan ^AlT i)m Muham- 
mad Raba^i (ca. 485 A. li.); Fadtdll GJianidUh by Muhammad 
ibn Ibrahim al-Gharnatl. 

The first to write such a treatise on the FulFil of Egypt 
seems to have been Omar ibn Muharntnad ibn Yusuf ibn 'Yad<rib 
al-Kindi; though Ibn ^Abd al-IIakam })re faced his history of 
the Oompiest of Egypt by the iMohammedans with material of 
the same kind/ Following al-Kindl, atid very evidently on 
similar lines, Ibn Ztilfik wrote his own ac(a)uut, which he 
included in his Kkitta^ and later edited in an abridged form. 
It may be useful to give a short account of the subjects treated 
by al-Kindl, in order to compare his work Avith that of Ibn 
Zfilak. After citing versos from the Koran dealing with Egypt, 
the derivation of the name Misr from a supposed son of Noah, 
and the part played by a Copt in building the Ka'ba at Mecc.a, 
he cites the prominent men of pro-Islamic times wlio were born 
in Egypt: Alexander the Great, Hermes, Hippocrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Pfcolemasus, Theon, Philo, Archimedes. Then came 
the “Companions,” the legal lights, the holy men, the poets 
and the caliphs born there. The “excellencies” of ’Egypt are 
mentioned, especially in comparison with those of other Islamic 
lands. Of the eighty cities in Egypt, he mentions the princi- 
pal ones, e. g., Sa‘Id, Alexandria and its lighthouse, Fayyum 
Memphis, ‘Ain Shams and Parama; describes the poll-tax 
{khardf) in pre-Islamic and Islamic times; the story of the 

^ Haji Khalifa iv, pp. 447 et seq. 

2 Information kindly given by Professor Torrey. A1 -Kindi’s text has 
been published, with a Danish translation, by J. Oestrup in Oversigt 
over det Kongelige Danske Vindenskabernes Selskabs forhandlinger, 
Copenhagen 1896, No. 4. 
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Mukaiikis, the wonderful things {^aja^ih) to be found there; 
the Nile ; the Miikattem hills ; the burial places ; the pyraniids ; 
the peculiar fish eaten there; the various stuffs manufactured; 
the Egyptian horse; the mines, field products, animals, trees and 
the commerce of the country. 

In the Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts belonging to the 
Bibliotheqiie Nationale in Paris, ^ Nos, 181G, 1817 and 1818 
are attributed to Ibn Zillfik; though the editors seem to have 
some doubt in regard to Nos. 1810 and 1818. But it is in 
regard to 1817 that such an a>scription is manifestly impossible. 
On fob 3a Abu Salt ibn Umayya al-Andalusf is cited, who died 
in the year 529; and on fob 2b al-Makrlzil^ The name of Ibn 
Ziilak is mentioned neither in the body of the book nor in the 
preface; though the title gives it as the complete vmrk of the 
author'^ — and in this Brockelmann has naturally followed the 
copyist’s lead.^ The first seven folios give us a general account 
of Egypt, its peculiarities and its wonders: 

a. The greatness of Egypt and the many blessings showered 
qipon it by (rod;" traditions of Ka‘b al-Ahbfir. fob la.' 

b. The boundaries of Egypt, fob 3a. 

c. Account of the excellencies of Egypt; the prophets born 
there; the prominent men that came to Egypt; the “com- 
panions” and “followers” buried there; the advantages 

1 p. 830. 

® The work referred to is probably his al-Eisdla al-Mi^riyya, cited by 
g[aji Khalifa ii, p. 148; Wtistenfeld, GescMehtsschreiber, p. 80. Cf. 
Y^ut, iv, pp. 651, 865; al-Biyuti, Husnii, pp. 196, 229 -; Ibn Abi ‘Usai- 
bia, ii, 106. 

^ iakilU IcXXso 

® Qescli, der arab. Lit. i, p. 149. 

« Lg.AXi xUl is^c xS^\ |V*no JLj>, 

ItXa-t, a quotation that occurs 

in all Muhammadan histories of Egypt (e. g., Hum, i, p. 10; ii, p. 199), 
and which reminds one of the Talmudic saying “Ten measures of 
beauty descended upon the world: Jerusalem took nine, and the rest of 
the world one” {KiddusMm Esther Rabbah, i). 
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{inahaBhi) of Egypt; tlie wonderful things to be 

found there; the good things to eat, e. g., water-nudons, 
lemons, fol. 4a. 

d. Eurther account of tlie excellencies of the country— (*K])e- 
cialiy of the green stone used in building the Ka*ba and 
which came from Egypt, fol. »6a. * 

e. Each month lias its own food ami p(*rfunu‘.“ fol. Oh. 

f. The first rulers in Egypt, fol. 7a. 

It seems probable that these opening pages have caus(‘d the 
imputation, by some ignorant scribe or some willful ibnad vm*, 
of this woi’k to Ihu Zilhlk; for exaidly tlu‘ same sort, of 
introduction is to he found in the Paris Mss. lH\i) ami IfS20. 
These two are ascribed to Ibriihim ibn Wasif Shah, wlio lived 
towards the end of the seventh century A. IT. Ac(‘or(liiig to 
Hajl Khalifa/ Ibn Wiisif Shrih wrote a history of Egypt, which 
he himself shortened into a compendium with the long title: 
Jtilab Jemahir al-Bulmr ioa- W<(k(Ti^ al-Vnutr 
al-JJuUur um'-Akhhar aUDlyar and not two 

separate works as Wtistenfeld believed.'* The description given 
by Hajl Khalifa suffices to prove this. The valm» placed upon 
this work of Ibn Wusif Shah may be seen from the fa(d, that a 
number of Mss. of the history have come down to us, ami from 
the use made of it by later writers, o. g., al-Makrii^i, Abfj, al- 
Mahasin/ al-Kalkashandi/ Ibn lyas,’ Samban.*" But the Paris 

. R.ajiX 3I Of. al-Khitai^ i, p. 28, below. 

Khiiat, ibid. a pp, 

^ Gesehichtsschreiber, p. 151. « i, p. 40. 

** SubJ^ al-A^shd, Cairo 1903, i, p. 322; Wtistenfeld, Calcaschandi’s 
Geographie amd Verwaltung von Agypten, pp. 20, 47. 

Ta’rikh Mi^r, i, pp. 17, 23, 24. 

8 In the Ms. of his Chronicle dealing with the history of the Jews in 
Egypt, Library of the Alliance Israelite XJniverselle. Wtistenfeld in 
Orient und Occident, i, p. 326, calls attention to the fact that some pas- 
sages cited in other works as coming from Ibn Wa^if Bhah can not be 
found in the Mss. See, also, the opening chapters of such late works as 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Mu^tfs Kltoh aklibdv al-uwctl fl man ta^arrafa 
f% Mi^r, Cairo 1811 A.H. and ‘ Abdallfili ibn Hijazi al-Bhakawfs'sf^i/a^ 
al-mzirln, etc., on the margin of the preceding (cf. Broekelmann, 
Geseh. ii, p. 296, 480). 
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Mss. 1819 and 1820 can hardly contain this work; not simply 
because Ibn Wusif Slitih is mentioned in the third person^ — a 
point made by the compilers of the Catalogue. This was no 
uncommon procedure with Arabic authors. There are more 
cogent reasons. The Mss. themselves carry the history of 
higypt down to the time of the Turkish Conquest in 923 A.II, ; 
the same is true of the (lotha Ms., and authorities cited lead us 
well beyond the middle of the eighth century A.II. In addition 
to ‘Abd al-IIakam,^ ai-Kindi/ al-Kudah, al-Musabbihf and al- 
MasMdT, there appear ahDhahabi (died 748 A.II.) and Ibn al- 
Kathir (died 774). In fact, al-l)hahabl seems to be the princi- 
pal authority upon whom the author relies. As Ibn Wasif Shah 
is often cited by al-Makrizi (845 A.II.), he must have lived 
before his time; in fact, al-Makrizi uses him largely in connec- 
tion with the fabulous period of Eg^^ptian history.® 

But, Avhether or no Mss. 1819 and 1820 are the work of 
Ibrahim ibn Wasif Shilh, Ms. 1817 agrees with them to a 
remarkable degree.’ In fact, Mss. 1817 and 1819 go back to 
one and the same original manusGi*i];)t ; while 1820 is a coj^y of 
an original that had a slightly longer text than the original of 
1817 and 1819, particularly in the quotations. It is, therefore, 
certain that Ms. 1817 can not contain the FadiVifoi Ibn Ziilak. 

If we now turn to a consideration of Mss. 1816 and 1818, we 
shall see that the first work mentioned by Brockelnp^ann in his 
list of Ibn Ziilak’s works, JIurze Geschichte Agyptem his zum 
Jahre Jf9/669 in Ms. 1617, 1 of the G-otha collection, is In all 
probability the same as our Ms. Paris 1818. Becker has already 
pointed out® that the two oon^mence in the same manner; I 


1 Ms. 1819, fol. 41; Ms. 1820, fob 55a, 

2 Ms. 1820, fol. 30b. 

2 Ibid. fols. 23a, 31b, 33a, 63a. ’ 

^ Ibid. fols. 30b, 57b (=:Ms. 1819, fol. 42b). 

^ See A. Guest, in JRAS. 1902, p. 120. More than half of the Alrigi 
des Merveilles translated by Baron Carra de Vaux (Paris 1898) deals with 
the legendary history of Egypt. Passages cited from it by Makrizi are 
attributed to Ibn Wa§if Shah (p. xxxi), though Carra de Vanx does not 
believe that he is the author. Of Ibn Wa§if Shah as an historian we 
know next to nothing {Lit, CcntTal-BIcLitf 1898, col. 1188); it has been 
suggested even that there are two writers of that name {Orient. Lit. 
Zeit, i. p. 147). 

8 L.g. p. 13. 
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imagine tliat Gotlia 1G17', 1 and lGl7j % are both comprised in 
Paris 1S1<S — a fact which of course is Jiot apparent from the scanty 
descx’iption given in the French catalogue. 

It will be useful to give a short description of the contents 
of Ms. 1818. Prefixed to the whole work is an introduction 

J•L/oyl (3*:^Vt 

XJ^cX-AXlwVf 

aui^ . eiii ^ ^cXaXIuuVI 

iJ.Jt j»L/oyi L.gix. J^m/ 

. L-)L^)0I Lgiif LijcXi:*. 

. I^MniwCU^ y itjf Lj^XAAW 

This intx'oductiou itself raises some questions. I can not 
find in the manuscript any account of al-Shafi‘L Nor does it 
end with the forty traditions called L*»_jlx^U l| ^^Jb. is 

forced to the conclusion that tlie introduction is misplaced and 
does not belong here. It would be a long introduction for ten 
pages; for that which follows is no single work. The first ten 
pages form a separate treatise and open with the words: JLh 


^.AOjc JsSl.4ni ^^^j^aXJsS ^La5* 


(JwAawI^ cX^AoJt^ 
Jo 

LaAi/O J f 

jU’ v..^Lo [?J 

|♦loLi XA-Lfr xJJt IcXa^S? iJJf 

, tj-wLc. j^Lsli Ra^^cXaJI Xa-u/ aoiki* RXaJ 


^ Evidently a variant for the usual (Yakut, iii, 894, 14; al- 

Makrizi i, 289, 14; 290, 22) or ^ (Abu al-Mabasin, i, 8, 8). Kara- 

bacek in MittMil. Papyrus JRainer i, 2; Butler, Arab. Conqxiest of 
Egypt, p. 513. 
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KxXji- idUl 

W»L^Li . 

^icLo ^Jjci 2oLx5" |V-Lw^ juix. ^LXj| iJJt 

icUt ^Jl tjU^^ LLjLJ^ Lwuw^^ !!ik.jwX^ 

;!t^f iOyLct icXjt 

^jufO LajLS^ 

|»,.£-«i.J| 2^Xif Xy.Mi^ ^LH 2l^A«lx LaX^O L4»X3 . 

LjLbx^l^ it-yujui b^LftlaA^jU j*!iLAwVL^ ab^Lo tc^4>LAi 

Ij^cXaXwII >wftAAJj^ cXa"^ Z*"^*^ Lai^^»W • l ) ii ^ »A£ !> -| 

2tJ (^^XajJI jV-'Lw^ 2 CA«LjC- iciJI 


Joc>UjUf ob^ ^ItXJI 1^-? 

give a general account of the letters and communications that 
passed between the early rulers of Islam and their viceroys in 
Egypt, ending with the death of Mu^awiya in 680. On fol. 
10b, a new Basmalah inti*odnces a second treatise — this time on 
the FadiCil — with the following superscription to the thirty-five 
folios 5 21 ^ o.Ji 4 .£> <^Lx5" (Jb 

^jLaS' LgJoLAOi^ 

The sections of this second treatise are as follows : 
a. Verses from the Koran dealing with Egypt, fol. 10b. 
h. ^ >LA.oVt A.fct> , Benedictions of the prophets 

on Egypt, fol. 13a. 

c. LgJ What the learned 

men have to say about the excellencies and blessings of 
Egypt, fol. 13a. 

d. ^La^VI ^ ^AXfJ . <Xiy ^jjo . The prophets born in 
Egypt, fol. 14b. 

e. The wise men in Egypt, e. g,, Aristotle, Galen, Ptolemaeus. 
fol. 15a. 
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f* j^Li^iajl lXXo vilXxi /"• 

Account of thirty-five rulers that reigned in Egypt from 
the Flood to the time of Islfim. fol. 17h. 
g- XAjjAhit JLdL^I ^yjLJ Lo 

L^AJ( ^5Lw^ 2fc5^ Account of the 

frontier garrisons, mosques and connections with Mccca^ 
Medina, etc. (mere lists), fol. 19b. 
h. Ikhjo jSb. Description 

of Egypt, the good things to be found there and that of 
which the country is free. Contains, also, a list of the 
khalijs in Egypt, fol. 21b. 


i. oLjLoI ^ ijS 3 jSb . The various 

cities of Egypt; the cloths, fruit, food and drink peculiar 
to each one. fol. 22b. 

3. A short account of the City of Alexandria and its light- 
house; letter of ‘Amr ibn al-'Asi in regard to it. fol. 24a 
(cf., also, fol. 30a). 

k. ^ wonderful things to be 

seen in Egypt, fol. 27b. 

l. ^LaXi>.b U>^yot^ ^6. A short account of the Nile, 

in which the author mentions the fact that he had written 
a special treatise on this subject, fol. 81a, commencing: 

(3, Aiii bb 

. wLjcXlIt Icbc ^b\ ^AajI d^y 

m. On the Nilometer (mentioning the year 247 A.H.). fol. 
30b. 

n. L4JUi4.‘i^ *iJuD ^b, A further general account of 
Egypt, fol. 33b. 

0. On the poll-tax of Egypt, fol. 37a. 

p. L^Jbbai^ ^b . Another chapter on the excellencies 
of Egypt, fol. 41a. 


. Ou the clothcs, shoes, food and drink 
peculiar to Egypt, fol. 42a. 
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r- ^-0 Egypt) e. g., 

. s. Egypt is more desirable than Basra and Kufa. fob 44b. 

As far as I can see, there is nothing in these folios, 10b-44b, 
that would militate against ascribing them to Ibn Ziilak. If 
we can trust the heading, they represent a compendium of his 
larger history of Egypt ; or, at least, of a part of it. 

In considering Paris Ms. Arabe 1816, it must be noticed in 
the first place that though it contains less actual matter than 
Ms. 1818, it treats of more subjects. Ms. 1818 has 45 folios 
of 21 lines to the page; i. e., about 3780 lines in all. Ms. 1816 
has 49 folios of 15 lines to the page; i. e., about 1470 lines in 
all — less than half the number of words in Ms. 1818. The 
differences in the subject matter may be seen from the follow- 
ing table of its contents : 

a. Verses on Egypt in the Koran, fol. lb. 

b. <>LuiVI p-Lfci> 5^6 . Benedictions of the prophets 

J *** y* 

on Egypt, fol. 3b. 


c. 




Co!.. Benedictions of Noali on Egypt, fol. 


4b. 

d. What the learned 

men have to say about the excellencies and the blessings 
of Egypt, fol. 5a. 


e. ^ ^ The prophets born in 

Egypt, fol. 7a. 

f- Lgj . The wise men who were 

in Egypt, fol, 7a. 

g- u:^UAAA-UaJt 


On -tbe ten talismans and sciences cnltivated in 
Egypt, fol. 8b. 

b. ujb^l tUxi viCCo ^ jSi>. On the rulevs of 

Egypt from the Flood, fol. 9h. 


i- . ia-o XAjtXDl L.j-LSLdi 

The builder of the Ka^ba in Mekka was a Copt, fol.* 15b. 
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i- isbyi (J.A 20 U U Uolj. Account of the frontier 
garrisons, fol. 15b. 

k. ^S'o. On tlie good tilings in Egypt; 

on the Khalij. fol. 15b. 

b arrangement of things 

in Egypt, fol. 18a. 

m. On the plants of Egypt, fol. 20b. 

n. i (jwOJI ^ (jLS; 

S jU-w J>S' ,3, iUjj ^Ja^y tS"^^ . On 

certain ameliorations introduced by ‘Amr ibn al-^Asi, fol. 
21a. 


0. 


On the poll-tax of Egypt. 


fol. 25a. 

P- L^Joibo^ L^JlSLoi^ ' Further account of the 

excellencies of Egypt, fol. 30a. 
q. oIAAjj ^ ^ comparison 

of Egypt and Bagdad — especially in regard to climate, 
dress, fruits, etc. fol. 32b. 


r. ^LlOt ^i)yU ^ 5tXo. On the pre-Islamic 

rulers of Egypt, fol. 37a. 

s. L.g.JL^^ i praise accorded to Egypt, 

and especially to the Nile. fol. 39b. 

t. How Noah divided 

the earth between his sons, fob 41b. 


viU<]> Usj^jLjuw cNai>^^ On the 

excellencies and the blessings of Egypt, the plenteousness 
of its provisions, the cheapness of living, etc. (contains 
also a short poem), fob 43b. 


V. jUjsAjt, £Co juo,J ,^XI . Egypt the granary 

of Mecca and Medina, fob 44b. 
w. ^ . On the eighty cities of Egypt, fob 

45a. 
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X. A poem in Rejez verse on the governors of Egypt entitled 
Ukud al-durriyya fid- Uniara^ al-Misnyya by Jamal 
al-Din al-Misri al-Jazzfir. fol. 45b-49a. 

This last piece shows quite conclusively that the whole of 
Ms. 1816 can not be by the hand of Ibn Ziilak. Jamal al-Din 
abCi al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd al-Aziin ibn al-Jazzar lived from 001 
A.H. to 669 A.II. ; and his versified treatise, counted up the 
rulers of Egypt from ‘Amr ibn aI-‘Asi down to al-Malik al-Zahir 
Baibars (died 676 A.IT.)^ A comparison of the table of con- 
tents of Ms. 1816 with that of 1818 seems to prove that some 
later com 2 )iler has taken about one-half of the material found 
in the FadiCil of Ibn Ztilak, and has combined this with some 
other notices in order to form a new work. Who this com]piler 
was we do not know. 

These descriptions of the early history of Egypt and of the 
wondei’ful things to be seen there continued to be recited by all 
those who treated of Egypt. Who was their original compiler 
we do not know. As mentioned above, they are in large part 
already put down in Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s work, and in al- 
Mashldfs Mtiruj al-Dhahahd But, later writers are wont to 
mention as one of their special authorities our Ibn Zulak; evi- 
dently all the quotations coming from the FaddHL Yakut has 
the following references:® Mu\jam al-Bulddn i, 168, 21 on 
Udfu; 360, 6 on Alexandria JUs); 269, 

19 on IJswan; 272, 17 on Asyilt; 264, 8 on the lighthouse of 
Alexandria; 760, 4 on Busir; ii, 603, 8 on Dimyat; iii, 74, 23 
on the Khali] Sardfis; 660 on al-Arish {FadciHl mentioned); 

762, 23 on ‘Ain Shams; 935, 14 Q on the Fayyum; iv, 

517, 3 on Mariiit; 668, 8 on Memphis; 965, 3 on the Pyramids 
(twice). Al-Kazwinf, Athclr al-JBildd^ ed. Wtlstenfeld ii, 149 

(vASiyl ^ Lo) cites him in connection 

with. ‘Ain Shams; p. 177 JU,) on the Pyramids ; 

182 on Memphis=Takut iv, 668, 8; the passage following in 

^ Brockelmann, GeschicMe^ i, p. 835. The whole poem is given by al- 
Siytiti, JJfifcsn, ii, pp. 41 et seq. 

® Les Prdiries d"Or, ii, pp. 356 et seq. 

® Nearly all cited in Heer, Die historischen und geograpMschen Quellen 
in Jdqufs GeograpMschem Worterbueh^ Strassburg 1898, jd. 42. 
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Yakut is given by al-Iyazwini as also coming from Ibn Zillak. 
Abu Salib, the historian of the churches in Egypt, ecT. Evetts, 
tr. p. 283, mentions him in connection with a wonderful palm- 
tree in Barhawa — though the form of the name, al-Nasr ibn 
Zulak, is evidently a mistake.^ From some FadWU MUt^ how- 
ever, Abfi Sfilih has gleaned a goodly amount of material which 
has been scattered throughout his work, e.g, on the revenues of 
Egypt, pp. 15, 80; on certain wonders in Egypt, p. 43; Cer- 
tain matters concerning Egypt,” p. 57; distinguished men of 
Egypt, p. 58; fish, trees, stuffs, horses, mules, gold-mines, cla}'', 
paper, also on the Nile, pp. 67, 93; on the Sojourners in Egypt, 
p. 68; on Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, p. 83; sayings of 
Muhammad in regard to the Copts, p. 97; on Hermes, p. 153; 
on the old kings at Memphis, p. 199 ; description of the Fayyfim, 
p. 202.“ 

Al-MakrizI has, naturally, gathered together a great many 
traditions regarding the early history of Egypt, its excellencies 
and its advantages; not only in the opening chapters, but scat- 
tered throughout his voluminous work. As is usual, he has 
drawn very extensively upon 'all the authors accessible to him, 
copying many passages word for word, and not always citing 
the author from whom he had drawn his material. “ For the 
FadaHl^ and 3£ah(lsm^ he seems to have relied largely 

upon Ibn Wasif Shah; but he mentions a number of other 
authorities, e. g., Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, al-KindJ, Mas‘udi, al- 
Kuda^I, al-JaMz, etc. Ibn Zillak’^s name does not occur once 
in this connection, though he mentions other works of our 
author. Many passages, it is true, read as if they came from 
Ibn Zuhik’s FaclaHl; but as the other works upon this subject 
ai^e not accessible, it is difficult to accuse al-Makrizi of citing 
him anonymously. ^ 

^ See Introduction, p. xviii. 

® Abu al-Fadl Ja‘far ibn Thadab al-Adfuwi (685-748 A. H.) in his ah 
TdU^ al-Sa'ld, dealing chiefly with the city of Ku§ in the Sadd and the 
learned men of that place, mentions Ibn Zulak— the quotation coming 

evidently from his FaddHl: eOl 

Nat. 

Arabe 2148, fob 7a,) He is one of the chief authorities of al-Makrizi 
for Upper Egypt (al-KMtat i, 189). 

^ Brockelmann, Die arabischen Handschriften zu Breslau, pp. 19, 20. 
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A fnrtlier question arises in connection with later writers upon 
Egypt who mention Ibn Ztilak. Haye they the citations at 
first or at second hand ? In the present state of our knowledge, 
it is impossible to answer the question/ Abu al-Mahasin cites 
Ibn Ziilak in three places, i, pp, 47, 48, 50;. all three evidently 
from the FadaHL From al-Kindi and others he has the following 
dealing with the same subject; passages from the Koran on 
Egypt, i, p. 28; traditions of Muhammad concerning Egypt, 
p. 30; the Nile, p. 35; the extent of Egypt, p. 38; its excel- 
lencies, p. 39; the ancient history of the country, p* 44; wonder- 
ful things and buildings, p. 45; advantages of Egypt, p. 47; 
comparison between Baghdad and Egypt, p. 48 ; ancient revenues, 
p. 49; the Companions” and the Biblical personages who were 
there, p. 55; poems laudatory of Egypt, p. 55; the khalijs, 
p. 59; Kings of Egypt (from Mas ‘iidi),-p. 51/ 

The few citations of Ibn Zulak in al-Siyutfs Ilum al-Muhd- 
clara give me the impression that they are at first hand. He 
mentions him in his preface as one of his sources, and cites him 
as an historian of the country (i, 265). He quotes him, i, p. 29 
(twice), on the pre-Islamie wise men of Egypt; ii, p. 196, on the 
Maidan (joLcT passages in 
the Koran which refer to Egypt; p. 4, on the same subject; 
p. 9, on the traditions in regard to Egypt; p. 13, on the names of 
certain cities and again upon the poll-tax ; p. 26, on Daniel in 
Egypt (evidently at first hand). Al-Siyuti, of course, collected 
much other material dealing with the subject. It is to be found 

1 1 have found two quotations from Ibn Ziilak in al-Subki’s Tabahat 
<ihShdfiHyy(t al-Kitbra, ii, pp. 118, 324~both evidently from his dhail 
to al-Kindi’s history of the Cadis of Egypt. 

2 In a work on the Karafa cemetery, just outside of Cairo, and the 
prominent men buried there, al-Kawdhib al-sayydrafi tartlb al-ziydra, 
the author Muliammad ibn al-Zayyat (804 A. H.) mentions Ibn Zulak: as 
one of those who had already written upon the subject. This refers to 
the FadcCil—^i^ may be seen from the heading of the first chapter : 

Xjwwwj^AiJI , and of the second : L.^3L:^ ^ (Gotha 

Ms. Nos. 56, 1532). A similar Ms. seems to be in Leipzig, See Pertsch, 
Arab. Hss. der Herz. Bihl. zu Gotha, i, p. 106; iii, 159. Brockelmann, 
Geseh. der arab. Lit. ii. 181, mentions a copy in the Khedivial Library, 
but omits the others. 
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in tile opening chapters of his work, in the chapter on the lauVif 
of Egypt (ii, p. 192) and that on the Nile fii, p. 200). His 
authorities, besides Ibn Zfilak, are especially Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Idakam, al-Kindi, Ibn ‘Asukir, Muhammad ibn ILa‘b al-Kurtubi, 
al-Jauzi, al-eTfihix, Ibn Fadl Allfili, al-Jizi, al-Taifashi, the 
Ifiilmhij CrhcmVih <tIAAj<Vih^ Mir\1t al-Z(()ndn. 

In one place he cites quite generally: ha^du nicub mn-afa fl 
fadcCili mlHra (ii, 193). 

Ibn lyfis, in his Tidrihh J&r, mentions the death of Ibn 
Ziilak in the ye'ar 387 A.IL (i, p. 55); but he does not cite 
him as an authority, though he opens his history with an account 
of the Mahdsin and ^AjdHb of the country (pp. 5-8) ; adds 
verses laudatoiy of it (p. 8) and closes with the pre-Islamic 
history (pp. 9-19). His chief authorities seem to be Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam, Ibn Wasif Shfili, Mas^udi, al-Kudfi^I and Sa^Id al- 
GhautliT, though probably all at second or third hand. The 
knowledge of these ancient authors had died out; their works 
had either perished or had been carried off by the conqueror; 
and in truth one of the most modern authorities on the later 
history of Egypt, ‘Abd al-Kahman ibn Hasan al-Jabarti, com- 
plains that al-Makiizi mentions works which he (the author) 
has never seen. Among such he cites the histories of al-Musab- 
bihi, Ibn Ziilak and al-Kuda‘i.“ 

^ By Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Watwat, Brockelmann, Gesch. ii, 
p. 55. 

® A similar work treating of the excellencies ” of Egypt must be the 
al~Fa^aHl ahhoMra fl malidsin misr wal-Kdhira — of which Mss. are 
found in Gotha, in the India Office, the British Museum, and in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (see their Catalogue, Cal- 
cutta 1899, p. 56, Ms. No. 43). The description given by Rieu in his 
Supplement to the Catalogue of the British Museum, p. 354, shows that 
it covers exactly the ground of the works preceding it. The Mss. 
give the au thorns name as Ibn Zahir; bixt Wiistenfeld (p. 235) and 
Brockelmann {Geseh, ii, 132) give Muhammad Abu Hamid al-Kuda‘I al- 
ShafiT (820-888 A.H.). He was a pupil both of Ibn Hajar and of al- 
Makrizi. 


The EnglishrRoinmany Jargon of the AmeriGan lioada — By 
J. Dyneley Pkince, Professor in Ooliimbia University, 
JSTew York. 

The work of preparing the following paper, which is the 
result of twenty years of more or less intermittent personal 
study of the English gypseys on the American roads, chiefly 
in New Jersey, has been very largely a labor of piety. The late 
Charles Godfrey Leland, who was the most trustworthy author- 
ity on the English gypsey jargon and with whom in his declin- 
ing years the present writer was most pleasantly associated, 
expressed the desire that a systematic etymological English- 
Rommany vocabulary should be prepared, to facilitate the 
further study of this highly interesting linguistic survival. 
In Mr. Leland‘s own works on this subject^ there is little attempt 
to classify according to probable derivation. In the Romano 
Lmo-liV' of the late George Borrow, furthermoi^e, the material 
given is of small philological value, unless the student has 
already some knowledge of Rommany. Borrow, for example, 
did not scruple, in many instances, to change his Rommany to 
fit his own theories and was in no sense a safe scientific guide. 
It should be added that his specimens of Rommany (pp. 96ff.) 
seem frequently to be rather his own composition than the real 
utterances of gypseys. I need only call attention to the absurd 
catoh-woi'd (p. 108) : loeshenjiiggalslomomengresTceytemsheytud- 
logueri^ w^hich can hardly be said to have emanated from a 
gypsey brain. Borrow seems to have meant by this monstros- 
ity, although he does not translate it: “a milkmaid {tudlo- 
gueri) of the fox-hunters’ country,” Furthermore, Borrow’s 
ignorance of the old gypsey gen. ph ending -engro should be 
noted, which he regarded (p. 31) as a separate word meaning 

1 The English Gypsies and their Language, London, 1 876. Anglo- 
Rommany Ballads, London, 1878. Remarks on the origin of the Gyp- 
sies and their Language, Proc. Or. Congress at Florence, 1878. Origin 
of the Gypsies, Saturday Review (London), 1879. The Gypsies, Boston, 
1886. 

2 Romano Lavo4il by George Borrow (reprint), Putnam, New York, 
1905. 
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fellow.” He also showed his iinacquaintance with the inflec- 
tions of the older dialect, all of which are excellently well pre- 
served in the Continental Kommany, by supposing that the 
gen. sing, ending -esh^o was a suffix of Wallachian origin 
(p. 31). 

The English Rommany, as it is spoken to-day by tlic vast 
majority of the English gypseys on the American roads, is, 
from the grammatical point of view, little more than a bi'oken 
jargon based grammatically on English. Thus, only the follow- 
ing remnants of the older inflection are still in general use: the 
gen. sing, -eshro^ now only in adjectives, as foMsJcro ^vulgar’ 
from fdJH ^ people the gen pi. -engro^ used to-day only in 
derivatives, as yagingro ‘a gun/ from yag ‘-fire.’ In C./ 
derivative nouns of this character are formed by means of the 
gen. sing., as ona^esJcro ‘‘fisherman,’ from maco ^fish.’ 

The plural is formed usually by Eng. -5, as rlvvahem ‘ clothes,’ 
but occasionally by -yor as hal-yor ‘hairs.’ This -yor is proba- 
bly a relic of the C. nom. pi. fern, -a, and -a also applied to 
abstract derivatives, as G. tatyymia^ pi. of tatypen ‘heat, fever.’ 

The abstract -he'll is still in very common use in the Eng. 
Korn., as tdUohen ‘heat,’ from tCitto ‘hot.’® 

The numerals are ordinarily only used up to ten, although 
there are old people who can count to one hundred in Rommany. 

The adjectival and nominal endings -o and -i for masc. and 
fern, respectively are still used, although the fern, -i is begin- 
ning to give way to the masc. -o. The comparative degree is 
still expressed by the ending -deer^ as hdshto-deer ‘ better ’ and 
the superlative by -deero^ as tdttodeero ‘hottest,’ although these 
endings are frequently replaced by the Eng. -cr, -est, 

^ The following abbreviations have been used in this article: Ar.= 
Arabic. G= Continental Rommany as given by JeSina, Romdni Oib, 
Leipzig, 1886; and in Die Sprache der transylvanischen Zigeuner^ Wiis- 
locki, 1884. Gk.=Greek. H.r=Hindu. Mag.=Magyar. P.=Persian. 
Skr.= Sanskrit. SL=Slavonic. T.=Turkish. * 

^ I have follow-ed generally the system of pronunciation given by 
Leland, as this is in use to-day among such few Rommanys as write 
their idiom; viz., a as o in spot\ d as a in father^ ai, an and ay as in 
English; as c in met] ee as in English; ^ as iin pin; i as i in machine; 
0 as au in taught; d as o in more; 5 as o in spot; u as oo in foot; u as 
00 in fool; y as the vowel y in English. The consonants are to be pro- 
nounced as in English. In the Slavic and Continental words herein cited 
the Bohemian system of orthography is followed. 
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Witli tlie exceptions of a very few old people wlio occasion- 
ally use tlie 1 j}. -ava, 2 p. 3 p. pi. -em, all verb- 
forms are lost and the verbal roots are inflected like English. . 
Thus, instead of j%nAva ‘I know,’ we And always mmdi jini^ 
i. e., the accus. pronoun with the Eng. 8 p. The writer has 
heard a very old woman say yov fmela ^ he knows,’ but these 
older forms are incomprehensible to the average Kom. 

The pronouns are mCmdi ‘ I, me ’ ; tiite ^ thou, you ’ ; yov ^ he ’ 
(only nom.); yoi ^she’ (only nom.); lester ‘he’ and ‘him’; 
Wci^ liXtti ‘she, her’; 7nbide ‘ we’ and ‘us’; menduee (dual) 
‘we two’; Unde ‘they’ and ‘them.’ I have never heard 
tuminde ‘you’ (ph), but have no doubt that it still may be 
remembered. 

On the other hand, in spite, of this grammatical poverty, the 
vocabulary is surprisingly rich and well preserves the Hindu 
original, as may be seen from a study of the following glossary 
of 672 root-words. Of these, 148 are pure Rommany deriva- 
tives, compounds and synonyms, 56 are of uncertain derivation 
and 468 seem to show a reasonably sure origin. Out of these 
468, 310 seem to be of pure Hindu origin, 83 are Persian, 32 
Mod. Grreek, 84 are Slavonic, 3 are Magyar, 11 ax’e English, 

6 are apparently German, 8 ai’e Osmanli-Turkish, 4 Italian, one 
seems to be French, 21 are hybrids (Eng. and Romm.), 4 are 
Yiddish, and one is j^robably Wallachian. The marvellous tenac- 
ity of the original Hindu and Persian elements is thus admir- 
ably exemplified. Although the Indian origin of Rommany 
has of course been well known since the. days of Pott,^ it* is 
•still a source of surprise to the student to find in this perhaps 
most broken of all the Rommany idioms save one^ so extensive 
a survival of the basic material. The presence of Greek and 
Slavonic elements is, of course, most natural, if we remember 

^ Pott, Die Zigeuner in Euvopa und Asien, Halle, 1844 Note also 
Paspati’s exhaustive treatise on tlie Greek Pommany in JAOS. vii, pp. 
141-220. 

® The sole exception is the Skandinavian Rommany jargon. See 
Eller fc Sundt, Beretning om Fante-eller Landstrygerfolket, Christiania, 
1842. 

® In the following glossary my comparison of Rommany words with 
modern Hindu forms simply indicates a connection in root, and does 
not in any case imply my belief that Rommany is derived from any 
modern Hindu idiom. 
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the wandering’s of these peo]>le across Europe. It should he 
noted that the Slavonic equivalents lierein cited have been taken 
chiefly from the Slovak dialect, with which the writer is some- 
what acquainted. The few Magyar, German, Italian and other 
non-English loanwords were, of coixrse, brought into England 
from the Oontinent, but the very slight Yiddish adniixt.ure was 
most probably ]>icked up in and about London. It is also 
strange and a striking testimony to the cons(n’vativo (dianu’.ter 
of the English gypseys that they have resolutcdy rejeete<l slang 
of every character (thieves’ cant, tramps’ jargon, et<^). 'I’heso 
peoj^le have often expressed to rne the feeling that their speech 
is a lanffucif/e and their one common heritage. In fact, nothing 
can irritate a gypsey more than to accuse him of using cant, 
which indeed has borrowed from Rommany, as stU\ from start- 
1)071 ‘prison,’ but never conversely. 

The following table of phonetic changes which have occurred 
in this Eng. -Romm, dialect will he of interest to the philologist: 

Rommany 

<’4— Hill, sr; cho7uf ‘ knee 

c4=:I-Iin. chdvihdnee ^ y^itoW^jddugdrin, 
eh == Hin . th ; ch w) iger ‘ spit ’ = th uk ‘ spi ttl e . ’ 
cA=:Mag. c?; chiwiljct ‘hill 
A'=:Hin. (/hi hair ‘house 
r=Hin. z (rhotacism); rat ‘ blood 
sA=PIin. chi shalee ^Yice'^^^chahwaL 
57i=IIin. s; shun ‘heai'’=s«?i-mL 

5A=Hin. /; shtmalo ‘ angry ‘kindle, make jealous.’ 
s=:Iiin. di siiv ‘ swim ‘be immersed.’ 

Finally, the Hindu j in rdjd ‘king’ has been palatalized in the 
Rom. ry^ rya ‘gentleman, lord.’ 

The American Rommanys speak very rapidly in a pleasant 
monotone, slurring over the English words and accentuating 
their own material as much as possible. They preserve, in fact, 
a sort of philological freemasonry, always testing the stranger 
with a few fixed shibboleths, such as Jcaii ‘sun,’ chUree ‘knife’ 
and, most especially with that puzzling compound, hdehe^dohee 
=:the Eng. hedgehog. Only last autumn an aged Rommany 
man said to me after a long conversation, and this must suffice 
as a specimen of the dialect: 
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Rya,^ m:uh mandi pucker tute c-humanis. If you can pm 
mdndi sosse a hocJmdichee^ Ell p)en tute's a tdcho Rom=: ^ Sir, 
let me ask you something. If you can tell me what a hbche- 
vAchee is, I’ll say that you are a genuine Rominany.’ 

The language is still very much alive, as the small children 
may be heard prattling in it constantly, and it will probably 
continue to live in its present form as long as the law permits 
these wanderers to camp on the highways. 

The following glossary, containing, it is hoped, joractically all 
tile words in common use, is given in order to facilitate the 
labors of some better qualified scholar than myself in rescuing 
from the memories of the older gypseys more valuable material 
for the comparative study of this Aryan Oriental dialect, which 
has refused to die even among the American fields and hedges. 

Rommanv OnOSSABY. 

AdSsta ^enough’; see d^osifa=Sl. dosf ‘enough.’ 

AxUi ‘there’; jwob. same element as Zend avadha ‘here.’ 

hTote that C. ac%*=‘here.’ 

Adovo ‘ that’; same element as in addi. See dovo, 

Adree ‘in, within, into.’ See dree=^Q, andro ‘in’=H. andar 
‘in, within.’ 

Agldl ‘ before ’=0. angled. Contains same element as H. iige\ 
‘ before.’ 

Agdw ‘again, already ’=:Bng. a-\-jcm ‘go’; lit.' ‘ agoing ’= 
‘again’; probably paronomasia (?). 

Akonyo ‘ alone ’=H. aheld (?) = ‘ solitary.’ 

Akdvo ‘this.’ See hovo, This=C. gaha and aJcJcaca ‘here’; 
akJcoca ‘there, that one.’ These words are pr oh. H. Cf. 
Pott, 257, 

Ahy ‘here’= ahoioo [ahovo)\ ahoi\ ahdi (?). 

Aldy ‘down, below ’=H. tale, Cf. talley. 

Angdstro finger-ring ’ = P. angushtari. See gushto ‘ finger ’ 
and wongashee ‘lung.’ 

AnJedir ‘begin’; prob. Germ, analogy dnAkairr=zanfangen 
‘ begin.’ 

Anpduli ‘back’ (adv.).- Same element as dn-\'pa%di, q. v. 
Apdpli ‘back’ (adv.). Seems to eontain a reduplication of Gk. 
'ir6Xiv:=:pailU, q. V. 

Apree ‘upon, on’=:C. tipre, pro=-Tl, upar. 
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Archich ‘lead’ (metal). Uncertain derivation, 

At7\csh ‘afraid.’ See f?xish. This=:Eng. ' 

AtiU ‘across, against.’ Der. nncertain. 

Av ‘come’ (only imperative). See hav. This=C. avav ‘I 
come ’=11. 

JivaU ‘yes.’ Longer form of dvo. The ending -aU appears 
also in hdhtdi^ q. v. 

Jivo ‘yes’ = C. uva='R. han^ him ‘yes.’ 

Avr(k ‘out, out of ’ = C. mri, Prob. II. See JAOS. vii. 207 
= Skr. bahir by metathesis (?). 

JBnhali ‘grandmother,’ Fern, of bdhils^ q. v, 

JBdhfis ‘grandfather’ from Gk. wdinro^ ‘grandfather.’ 

7id^‘hair’; pi. bdIyor=ll. hah 

jBdllovas ‘bacon, lard, pork’; haulo ‘.pig’+??^c^5‘9 ‘meat.’ 

Bander ‘divide, share’; conn, with H. 7 ‘ contrive, appor- 
tion’ (?). 

Bar ‘garden, hedge.’ See hor. Perhaps=P. hagh ‘garden’ (?). 
Note also H. hard ‘enclosure, arena’; more probable. 

Bar ‘ stone ’=P. bar ‘burden’ (?). 

Barrin ‘ except ’= Eng. ‘barring.’ 

Barvelo ‘rich’; JAOS, vii. 211=Skr. ‘powerful’ (?). 

Uote also H. hal ‘powerful.’ 

Bdrya ‘sea.’ I think that this is from H. (Ar.) hahtra ‘lake.’ 
But see durya^ of which this hdrya may be an accidental 
perversion. 

Baxdo ‘pig.’ JAOS, vii. 219 cfs. Skr. halin ‘strong’ (?). Of. 
also Pott, 420 ff. 

Bav6l ‘air, wind’; must=H. pawdn, 

Bawris ‘snail.’ Der. uncertain, 

Beehee ‘aunt; any elderly female relative’=P. hibl ‘lady.’ 

Beeno ‘born’ (adj.)=H, bidnd ‘be delivered of a child.’ Con- 
tains same root as Germ, and Celtic be^ bi ‘to be.’ 

Beero ‘ship, boat ’=11. herd ‘raft.’ 

Bender ‘across’; prob. Eng. slang from ‘bend.’ 

Bing ‘ devil ’ ; must be conn, with same root as SI. boh^ Russ. 
bog ‘deity.’ 

BlnglUlcero ‘devilish.’ Adj. from beng. 

Blngo-tem ‘ Hell ’= ‘ devil country ’ ; see tern, 

Berdngero ‘ sailor ’ ; lit. ‘ ship-man ’ ; see beero, 

Blsh ‘sit, lie’=H. baith-nd ‘to sit.’ 
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^esh ^year’==H. haras. Old form hersh. 

JBiGher ^seiid’=H, hhej-nCi, 

JBikkus ‘bullet.’ Uncertain der. See Pott, 397. Gk. ^okU (?). 

BVchin ‘sell ’=11. lech-nd. 

JBish ‘twenty’ (rare)=H. his. 

Bisser ‘forget, lose’=:0. 'pohisUra^ with SI. particle 
h isdr-n d ‘ forget . ’ 

Bitti ‘little, a little ’=Eng. ‘bit.’ Also as adj. hitto. 

Bohhi ‘breast-nipple, pea, bean ’= SI. hah (Bnlg. hop ‘bean’). 
The Eng. slang huhhy ‘ breast ’ comes from this word. ■ 

'Boh ‘luck’; cf. hushto hok ‘good luck’ =T. (Ar,) hahht ‘luck.’ 

Bhhhalo ‘ hungry ’=H. hhuhh ‘hunger.’ Note Old Rommany 
hoh ‘hunger’; also C. hoh ‘hunger.’, 

Bohro ‘goat, sheep ’=H. haler d ‘goat.’ 

BolUngro ‘ Christian.’ I believe this means ‘ one who has hair,’ 
as distinct from the shaven llLo\mimQd 2 a\^]SfehdUengro^ 
q. V. See hdl ‘hair.’ 

Bdmbaros ‘ monkey ’=H. handar ‘monkey’+R. ending {us). 

Bonger ‘bend, bow,’ from hongo. 

Bongo ‘crooked, left hand’ = 0. hango'=^’K. bdnhd ‘crooked, 
foppish.’ 

Bongo siv ‘hook, crooked needle.’ See siv» 

Bonneh ‘handful’; also Eng. oant=P. hurung^ harang ‘gain, 
hoard’ (JAOS. vii. 190). 

Bor ‘hedge.’ See bar. 

Boro ^big, large ’=H. hard. 

B6sh ‘ violin ’=P. bdu-dan ‘play’ (thus Borrow). 

Bdshno ‘cock.’ JAOS. vii. 173=Skr. pahshin ‘fowl, bird.’ 

B6shom4ngro ^ebbosh. 

Bbshto ‘saddle’; clearly conn, with besh ‘sit.’ Syn. of pisali^ 

q. V. 

Bov ‘oven.’ I feel compelled to connect this with Arm. bov 
‘stove.’ 

Bugnee ‘small-pox,’ conn, with PI. bdghi ‘bubo’ (Pott, 397). 

Buh ‘belly’; conn, with boh ‘hunger’ (?), 

Bull ‘arse’=H. bit ‘hole, burrow.’ 

Buller ‘boil’; through French and Eng. ‘boil,’ proba- 

bly influencing also a more primitive word based on H. 
ubdl-nd ‘boil.’ 

B'dng ‘cork,’ from Eng. bimg.^ itself of uncertain derivation. 
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BiXngaror cork-maker,’ from himr], 

Bitoino ‘proud, haughty.’ Uncertain derivation. 

‘breast ’r:;::C. hed, Der. uncertain. 

B{(.saha ‘»spur’==C. InizerJi. See Pott, 429. Uncertain deri- 
vation. 

But^ huti ‘much, very; work ’=11. halmt ‘much.’ 

Buti ‘to work,’ from Imt, 

ButUhujro ‘a servant ’= ‘ worker.’ 

By ‘ sleeve ’=0. hay. Perhaps =Mahi'atta hahi ‘sleeve’ (see 
Pott, 425). 

Qhmlio ‘true, faithful ’=11. moh ‘true, real.’ See the more 
usual form tacho. 

Ohahher ‘ cover ’=C. dahhervava^ conn, with P. chatr ‘um- 
brella, parasol.’ 

Ohal ‘fellow,’ as in Bommianichal ‘ G-ypsey ’fellow, gypsey.’ 
Same word as chart o with formative 1. See chy. 

Qham ‘check,’ conn, with ehumer ‘to kiss.’ 

Ohani ‘leather’ must=H. eham ‘hide, skin.’ 

Ohaniyor ‘cherries,’ ‘from idea of the fat cheek (?). 

Char ‘ashes.’ Pott (212) says=H. chhar ‘ashes.’ 

Ghar ‘grass’ must =11. root char in chard-na ‘graze, pasture 
IT. chdra ‘fodder.’ 

Chdvo ‘boy.’ .Der. uncertain. See Pott, 183. Png, slang 
‘ shaver. ’ 

Oheriis ‘time,’ I derive from SI. (^as ‘time.’ Probably not 6k. 
Katpo 9 , although this may have influenced it. 

Ohib ‘tongue, language.’ See/?7;. 

Ohichi ‘ nothing ’=0. Prob. conn, with H. nd-chlz ‘no 

thing.’ I believe it is the same element seen in P. chi 
‘what.’ 

Ohlk ‘dirt, fllth, sand.’ JAOS. vii. 200; Skr. chihila ‘mud, 
mire.’ 

QMMo ‘dirty’; from cA^7J. 

Qlvikno ‘little, young’; prob. same root as H. chhotd ‘little.’ 
See the more usual form tikno, 

GJiin ‘cut’; sometimes used for ‘write.’ JAOS. vii. 176; Skr. 
chhid ‘ cut.’ 

Ghlnameskro ‘ chisel ’ = ‘ a cutter.’ 

Ghlngaree ‘fuss, row ’= Eng. slang shindy \ from ehinger ‘ tear.’ 
Or it may be conn, with H. chingdrl ‘spax'k’ (see just 
below). 
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Chingar ‘sj)ark’r=:ri. cliingcm. 

Ghlnger tear, rip.’ Of. JAOS. yii. 208: Skr. chinher 
‘pierce.’ 

G'Juriklo ‘bird ’=11. chiriya. ' 

Ghlv ‘put, setj place’; use. In C. chwav ‘throw.’ Der. 
uncertain. 

Gho ‘ bailey. ’= H. ‘barley.’ See joh ‘oats.’ 

GhoJc ‘cabbage.’ See shoh, This=H. sag ‘vegetables.’ 

Chohlcas ‘shoes; horseshoes,’ prob. from T. ohariq ‘sandal.’ 

Ghollo-tem ‘universe.’ Der, uncertain. 

Ghon ‘moon’=H. ohand ‘moon.’ See sliul. 

Ghong ‘knee’=Skr. g'^angJid ‘leg’; H. zmiu ‘knee.’ 

Ghonger ‘kneel.’ 

Ghor ‘stear=Ii. chorl ‘theft.’ 

Ghoramengro ‘thief,’ from chor. 

Ghdro ‘poor.’ The mod. H, (P.) is ‘lit. ‘without 

help’=cAam. There may be a connection, Uncertain. 

Ghomhdnee ‘witch.’ I seem to see in this a variant of H. 
jddugdrm ‘witch’; one who m 2 k.es jddu ‘magic.’ 

Ghuhho ‘coat’; Eng. ‘jacket.’ 

Ghiiknee ‘ whip ’ ; according to Leland, the original of the Eng. 
‘jockey’ (?). ISTote C. dupni ‘whip’ =H. chdhuk. 

Ghfimanis ‘anything, something’; must be conn, with H. and P. 
chand ‘some, any,’ 

Ghdmano ‘anyone, some one.’ From chumanis. 

Ghumba ‘hill’ can only be a vaxhant of Mag. domb ‘hill.’ 

Ghumer ‘kiss’; a kiss=:H. chumma ‘a kiss’; vb. cJmm-nd. 
See cham ‘ cheek.’ 

Ghimger ‘spit’ (noun andvex'b)=H. thuk ‘spittle’ (?). 

Ghuree ‘ knife ’=H. clihurl ‘knife.’ 

Ghurro. ‘round’ (in form) for C. cJmllo=>tullo., q. v. 

Ghimveno ‘poor,’ conn, with choro^ q. v. 

Ghy ‘young girl’; chmi^ fern, of chmo. See s, v. dial and 
chavo. 

Dddas ‘father’; also dad^G, dad. In many Indo-Eur. lan- 
guages; cf. Welsh Eng. daddy etc. 

Dant ‘ tooth ’=C. dand^H, dant, Also=‘to bite.’ 

JOantimingTO ‘ pepper ’= that which bites, from dant, 

Darya ‘sea, river ’==P, ddrya. See bdrya and doeya^, 

DU ‘give’; 3 p. sing, from dava ‘I give’=H. de-na ‘to give.’ 
VOL. XXVIII. 19 
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PelUm^shro ‘a kicking liorse’; lit. ‘a giver,’ from del. 

Desk Heii’==H. das, 

Pile ‘look, see’=H. dehli-na. 

PikJeaben ‘sight, vision, view,’ from dih, 

Pihhajn^ngro ^\\\ii'Yov^ lit. ‘tlie seer.’ 

Piklo ‘flag, rag, clisliclout.’ Same element as iii 
From Germ. TiUdiel (thus Pott, 305). 

Dinnelo ‘fool, foolish ’=0. dylino^ from T. deli ‘fool.’ 

TJlvia.s ‘ mad, crazy.’ Contains the root dw ‘ crazy ’=P. divana, 
‘mad’; seen also in SI. dimiy ‘wonderful.’ It may have 
come through the Slavic.’ 

Plvmcs ‘dey.’ Cf. H. din ‘day,’ 

Poeyav ‘sea, river’; variant of ddrya, 

Pordi (excl.) ‘0 my!’ Der. uncei'tain. 

Pori ‘ro2)e’=H. dorl ‘cord, rope.’ 

Pasta ‘ enough ’=81. .dost\ 

Povo (pron.) ‘that’; same element as in adoi, 

Pral) ‘poison, drug.’ Der. uncertain. 

Prahengro ‘physician, chemist.’ 

Prahengro-lcair ‘drug-store,’ with kair ‘house.’ 

Pree tub ‘ surprised ’ ; lit. ‘ in amazement ’ (see tub) , 

Prom ‘way, road’ = Gk. Bpojjios. 

Promengro ‘ wayfarer.’ 

Provdn ‘loud, violent.’ Der. uncertain. 

Prow ‘poison, drug’; variant of drab, 

Picbeno ‘ doubtful ’= Eng, ‘dubious’ with ending -no 
Pud ‘light, moon, lamp, month’; Pott, 310= Skr. dyuti, 
Pudllcaben ‘lightning’; used also slangily for ‘deceive.’ 
Prom dud, 

Pudttm ‘gourd, womb’; must be from Armen. tidt'Cim ‘gourd.’ 

PTote JAOS. vii. 186 = Skr. dudruma ‘green onion’ (?). 
Puee ‘two’=P. du\ H. do. 

Pule ‘pain; spirit.’ Apparently two originals H. duhh ‘pain’ 
and 81. duck ‘breath; spirit.’ 8ee dush. 

Pukker ‘hurt,’ from dxde ‘pain’ and ‘tell fortunes’ from duh 
‘spirit.’ 

Plxlcherben ‘a fortune,’ as told by the Rommany in^^n a duk- 
kerben ‘tell a fortune.’ 

Pumo ‘back’ (noun) H. and P. dxim ‘tail.’ 

Puro ‘far, distant ’=B[. dur. 
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Duslh HroiiWe, pain/ Confused with ‘pain/ SI. clasa^ 
‘spirit, soul/ 

‘ God’=H. dev ‘god, demon/ 

Ey ‘ mother ’=H. ddl ‘wet-nurse.’ 

Ennea ‘nine’=Gk. ’cvvea. 

Fdshono ‘ false ’=Eng. ‘false/ and ‘fashionable’ derogatorily. 

Fidedeer ‘better’; same element as in H. Mh-tar ‘better’ 
. {tar^^-tleer). 

Flick ‘ clever ’= Germ, flinh. 

Fold ‘ people ’ =Eng. /oZ/t;. 

Fordd ‘ forgive ’= Eng. ‘for’-|-t?e? ‘give,’q. v. 

Foo^o ‘ city’ll”!. ‘city,’ seen in many H. city-names, such 
as Singa^^ore^ etc. See Joux\ Gypsy Lore Soc. i, ld5 = 
Greek <^opog 

For os ‘ city ’=/oro with s- ending. 

Ful ‘dung, shit,’ conn, with H. ^menses^^ probably from 

phuhnd ‘swell.’ 

Gad ‘shirt, chemise ’=0. gad. Perhaps=:H. gudar ‘rag.’ 

Gdv ‘town, village ’=H. gahw. 

Gdv-imish ‘policeman, constable.’ Gav ‘towii’-fmwsA ‘man. 

Gavver ‘hide, conceal’; prob. from same stem as H. gnpt 
‘ secretly/ 

Geero ‘person, fellow.’ Can this be from Heb. -Yiddish 
‘ stranger ’? 

GUlee ‘sing; a song.’ Same root as in H. gd-nd ‘sing.’ In 
C. gilavav. 

Giv ‘wheat, grain, corn.’ JAGS. vii. 187, connects this with 
Skr. sltya ‘grain.’ Note SI. ^ito ‘grain.’ I do not believe 
it has to do with ylv ‘snow’ (against Pott, 67). 

Godlee ‘thunder, noise’; prob. =11. gala (throat), as in gala 
pharnd ‘scream.’ See ‘story.’ 

Gorjo ‘Gentile, one not a Rommany.’ I believe this=^a^;ya 
‘a villager,’ as distinct from those in the tents (?). 

Gdrjiko ‘Gentile’ (adj.). 

Grdnya ‘barn’=Eng. ‘granary.’ 

Grasnee ‘mare’; fern, of gry ‘horse,’ which also appears as 
grast in 0. 

Gruvnee ‘cow’; fern, of guru ‘bixlL’ Of. H. gae ‘cow’; Skr. 
go^ gdu. 

Gry ‘ horse ’=H. ghord. In C. the form is also gras., grast^ of 
which grasnee ‘mare’ is fern. The Eng. jargon has pre- 
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served the H. form better in gry. Cf., however, Arm. 
grast ‘beast of burden.’ 

Giicllo ‘story, noise ’ = 

Gndlo ‘sweet; honey.’ A different root from gudlo ‘noise,’ 
but uncertain as to derivation. 

Gudlo jjeshatii ‘bee; honey- c;om1i).’ See 

Gvger ‘growl ’=11. gitrrd-nCL Same stem as giir ‘bellow.’ 

Gidlo *’ throat ’= IT. gala and Eng. gullet. 

Gitnno ‘bag; gunny ’=H. ‘sack.’ Is Eng. ‘ gunny ’ from 
the Hommany? 

Gur ‘bellow, roar’; see guger. 

Guru ‘bull.’ See gruvnee. The original Rommany word was 
guruv (see Pott, 141). 

Gmhto ‘ finger ’=P. angusht ‘finger.’ cmg%cstro. 

G'Liz'oero ‘wise, prudent ’=0. godhmer. This must come from 
0. godi ‘brain.’ Cf. H, gudd ‘marrow, brain,’ 

Ilabhen ‘food, meal, dinner,’ from hmn ‘to eat,’ q. v. 

JIdeh ‘wait, stop; pitch a tent’ in h((,ch a tan. In C. ad. 

JAOS. vii. 211 connects Skr. ach. ‘go towards, worship’ (?) 
Iladder ‘lift’=C. hadav ‘ruffle, stand on end’ (see Pott, 173). 
Hangar ‘ coal ’= Skr. angdra\ II. migdrd ‘embers, firebrand.’ 

See iDongur. 

IlarJco ‘ copper ’=Gk. 

Ilarhoheoi ‘ copper;’ 

JIaio ‘eat’=H. Wid-nd. 

‘ heaven ’ ; prob. a combination of Eng. ‘ heaven SI. nehe 
(Boh.) ‘heaven.’ 

Ileezis ‘clothes,’ from SI. (Boh.) hazuha ‘cowl’ (?). 

Illfta ‘ seven ’=Gk, cTrra. 

Ilhrree ‘leg, wheel of a wagon ’=C. cheroj ‘leg.’ Doubtful 
derivation. 

ITltv ‘hole, window ’=H. clihed ‘hole’; also H, chheh. The 
C. form is chev. 

H teller ‘drag, draw ’= Eng. liiteh. 

Hdeher ‘burn.’ Der. uncertain. 

Il6cheidichee=t\i^ Eng. hedgehog. Is there any connection 
with Eng. ‘ hedge ’? 

Hdhher ‘jump’=C. hud-nd. 

Jlora ‘hour, watch, clock ’=Ital. ora. 

HdrJciben ‘copper’; variant of harJeo.^ 
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Hbealo ‘stocking’; prob. from Eng. ‘liose,’ witli Hommany 
ending. 

Jlilfer ‘cap’’; prob. from Low Germ. Ei(.be= Ilaiibe ‘cap.’ 
lliiher ‘lie, bpast, deceive.’ Paspati (JAGS. vii. 106) cfs. Skr. 

hiihc 0 la ‘ hyp ocrisy . ’ 

IluJcerhen ‘a lie.’ 

JfI\%nnalo ‘ angry ’ ; a variant of skhnalo^ q. v. 
lliinnalohen ‘anger.’ 

Hushtee ‘scamper’; cf. tbe ex cl. husht^ common in the East to 
drive away animals. 

‘help’ (?). 

Jdmoar ‘ animal ’ = 11. jdnwar, 

Jem ‘go, walk’=H.,/d-?id. 

Jelliho ‘apron’; clearly = Skr. ‘net, chain-armonr, veil, 

woollen cloth.’ Note U., jail ‘net-work, lattice, bag.’ 

Jlh ‘tongue, language’ (see chVb) =H. jlhh ‘tongue.’ 

‘know, understand ’== H. /cm-na. 

Jlnnaben ‘knowledge.’ 

Jlc ‘live, dwell, exist ’=H. Jl-nd. 

Jivvahen ‘life.’ 

Job ‘oats,’ See cho andj(7'y. 
tTonger ‘ wake, awake ’=Ii. jagd-oid, 

JoD ‘ oats’ :=H. ‘oats, barley.’ 

Ju ‘ louse ’ = H. juh. s 

J'uhhal ‘dog’=T. daTcdl ‘jackal.’ 

Java ‘woman ’==11. joru ‘wife.’ No conn, with ju ‘louse,’ 
though often jokingly compared. 

Jtovalo ‘ lousy ’ ; see ju, 

Kair ‘ house ’=H. ghar ‘house.’ 

Kair ‘make, do’=7rar-7zd; P, Tear dan, 

UaJckardchee ‘raven, magpie ’=Gr. KopaKas, 

K&liko ‘yesterday ’=H. kdl ‘yesterday’ or ‘to-morrow,’ accord- 
ing to the verb tense. 

Kdmlo ‘dear, beloved,’ from kaum ‘love,’ q. v. ' 

Kdmmoben ‘love’ (abstract) and used as an adjective ‘accus- 
tomed to.’ 

Kan ‘sun’; often used as a test-word for strangers=0. ham 
(JAOS. vii. 219, cfs. Skr. han ‘ shine ’=Lat. candeo). 

Kan ‘ear’=H. kan. 

Kandngro ‘rabbit.’ Is it Germ. Kaninchen ‘rabbit,’ or from 
kan ‘ear,’ referring to the long ears of the rabbit? 
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Kdni ‘hen; chicken in Pott, 91-2=Skr, hahctla ‘cock- 
bird.’ I am not inclined to connect it with H. hems ‘ goose ’ ; 
Skr. hanset^ as the 7c seems to be inherent. 

ICdro ‘ thorn ’=n. Ichar, 

Xas ‘hay’=H. ghas ‘straw, hay.’ 

Xas-stoggus ‘hay-stack’; 7trr/.5+5^or/r/?^6‘=Eng. ‘ stack 

Kilt si ‘scissors ’=1-1. qamoM, 

Katshnengro ‘ scissor-grinder.’ 

Kaulo ‘black; lazy ’=11. Icdld. 

Kaulo pani ‘the ocean; the black water.’ Also a mod. 11. 
expression. 

Kaum ‘love, like’=P. 7cam ‘desire.’ 

Kaun ‘stink’; H. gamVi 'perfume, scent, odor.’ 

Kaunlo ‘stinking.’ 

Kmi ‘kettle.’ See TceTcdvi, 

Ke7c ‘no, none.’ JAOS. vii. 203; 7caye7c+jeno, This is 
ye7c^ being negative ; cf. H. hoi ‘anybody, anyone.’ 

Kehdvi ‘ kettle ’=Gk. /caKa/8t ‘kettle.’ Boo^Tcavi. 

KehJcer ‘no, never.’ See 7ce7c. 

K^7c7cUmee ‘no Hiore’=A;c7r-|-"7mwee ‘more.’ 

KU ‘play any instrument’ and ‘ sport ’=H. 7cel ‘coition; amor- 
ous sport.’ 

K^n ‘ count ’=H. gin-nd, 

Khind ‘now.’ This is Old Pommany ‘when’=C. 7mna. 
Seems to contain the same pronominal element as in 11. 
ha7ian ‘where.’ 

Klnnd-sig ‘immediately ’=‘ now quick.’ See s?//. 

Klrri ‘home’ (adv.) from 7miT ‘house.’ Perhaps corruption 
of old. Dat. 7ceres7ce ‘ to the house.’ 

Kerro ‘made, ready’; for hairdo ‘made’ from hair ‘make.’ 

Kesstir (vb.) ‘care.’ Der. uncertain. 

Kessitr ‘smoke’ l(noun). Der. uncertain. 

Ketovos ‘brush’; perhaps from Polish 7c%itas ‘broom.’ Or is it 
Mag. icefe ‘brush’? 

Kittervus ‘ together ’=0. je7cetane. Contains yeh ‘ one ’+another 
dubious element (JAOS. vii. 2, 21). 

K\c7iema ‘saloon; tavern ’= SI. hr6ma (in Mag. horesma^ loan- 
word from SL). 

Kil ‘butter, cheese ’=C. hsil^ also til, Der. doubtful. 

KU-mcilliho ‘cheese-cake.’ malliko. 
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Kil-tud ^butter-milk.’ See tud ‘milk.’ 

li^ln ‘buy’; conn, with hen ‘count.’ 

Kinlo ‘tired.’ Is it conn, witb H. 7mia ‘malice; vexation’’ 
Pott gives the form hmgervava ‘I am tired.’ 

‘-willow’; usually hipsi-ruk. Is this ‘ Gypsey tree’ 
{=:ruh) (?). They make baskets from the willow, 

Klssi ‘pxirse’=T. heyse ‘sack, bag’; P. 7ma, 

JUstUT ‘ride’=C. glisav, Prob. conn, with Boh. hlusati ‘trot.’ 
‘key; lock’=Gk. k\€iMqv)\ P. halld\ T, hilU ‘key^ 
lock.’ Probably T. 

K6halo& ‘bone’=Gk. /comXov. 

Koho ‘ uncle ’=P. hakd ‘elder brother.’ Of. H. kahoj ‘|)aternal 
uncle’; fern. kah%, 

Kdhlcero ‘self ’=0. horhdro. See Pott, 108~9. 

JTommer ‘cai’e for’; prob. = Germ. Kmnmer, 0. Scotch him- 
mer. 

Kongli ‘comb’==H. halgl, 

Kdngree ‘ church ’ a mixture of Gk. KvpiaK^ and Eng. ‘ congre- 
gation. ’ 

JTor ‘eyebrow.’ Is this conn, with ‘nut,’ or from H. hoo' 
‘blind’? 

ITor ‘nut’=C. ahor=^ll. ahhrot ‘walnut.’ ICor also means 
memhrum virile. 

Kordnna ‘crown’; as m. paBli-hofdxma ‘half a crown.’ Germ. 
Kvone.^ and also Eng, ‘crown.’ 

Kordo ‘blind’=:H. (P.) hor ‘blind.’ 

Kosher ‘to lick’; really ‘cleanse.’ Prob. from Yiddish hasher 
‘ ritually pure ’ (food) = ^1^3- 

K6sht ‘stick’; JAOS. vii. 228=Skr. hdshta ‘wood.’ 

Kov dsharuh ‘ willow, laurel ’ = Kov dsha-\- onih ‘ tree. ’ Per* 
uncertain. 

Kbvelo ‘this.’ See ahovo. 

Kbvo ‘ this.’ See ak6vo. 

K6ma ‘thing.’ Der, uncertain. 

Krdfnee ‘button, nail’=Gk. Kap^lov ‘nail.’ 

Kfdllis ‘ king ’ = SI, hral ‘ king. ’ 

ICrdllisa ‘queen’; fern, of hrdllis. SI. hraVoena ‘queen,’ 

Kris ‘mustard.’ Can this be P. harls ‘cheese’ misapplied? 

Kuder ‘open’; H. hhul-nti ‘open.’ 
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'KiUmlo ‘goblin’; name word as holcalos ‘bone,’ from idea 
‘skeleton, death’s bead.’ 

Kumea ‘more’ = G-k. a/co/A?/ ‘yet, more.’ 

Kun ‘who ’=11. ho ‘who.’ Not as common as m'oo,*' 

Ktiiizus ‘corner, end’j=H. hona ‘coimer.’ 

Kur ‘boat, strike, fight ’=H. fmrh-na ‘grieve, be affiicted,’ 
But see Pott, 113 f. 

Kuri ‘2')ot ’=/iwro ‘cup.’ 

KuTommgro ‘ priice-figbter; soldier’ from /iJilr. 

Km^rihihS '-week; Sunday ’=Gk. KvpixiK^ ‘Sunday.’ 

Juirro ‘cui3‘ glass,’ prob. same stem as chnrro, 

Kiishno ‘silk’=C. he^^P, haz ‘coarse silk of little value.’ 
Kiishto ‘good, happy ’=P.' possibly through Turkish. 
Kmhto-dVchin ‘good-looking.’ See dih. 

Kutter ‘piece’; doubtful derivation. Probably from T. (Ar.) 
qict'^a ‘piece.’ On the other hand, there is an Armen, 
word godoT ‘piece.’ Which is it? 

JTy ‘where ’=11. hahan ‘where.’ 

Zach ‘find, meet’; jirob. same root as in ^cZ=?^=H. le, 

ZCigIio ‘good, sweet.’ Der. unknown; now rare. 

Zaj ‘shame, shamed’; II. Idj ‘bashfulness.’ 

XdH ‘she, her.’ See Introduction. 

^Jjango ‘lame’ (rare); H. and P. Icmg ‘lame.’ 

Zaster ‘find’; variant nf lack, 

Zatti ‘she, her’: var. of Idhi. 

Zm ‘word’; P. (Ar.) ‘word.’ 

ZU ‘get, receive, acquire ’=3 ]3. of liav {G.)=:lela, Of. II. 
le-na. 

Zhido ‘they, them.’ See Introduction. 

Zoster ‘he, him.’ See Introduction. 

Zemnor ‘ale, beer.’ The -r is not inherent; cf. C. lomna. 
According to Pott, 335, from Wallachian oVamna ‘beer,’ 
same element as in Eng, ^ ale? 

lAl ‘letter, book’; ‘anything written.’ Prob. from Mag. U'oil 
« ‘ letter. ’ 

ZMli ‘ summer ’=0. linaj. JAGS. vii. 218: nilai. Is it P. lln 
‘ smoothness ’? 

Zollo ‘red’; H. lal, 

Zom ‘chalk, lime, clay’=Eng. ‘loam.’ 
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JOubeni ’‘wlior.e, harlot,’ from same stem as H. luhha-nd ‘excite 
desire, lure.’ This is also SI. Vuhif ‘to love’; Eng. ‘love,’ 
etc. The form l&beni is closer to the original than the 
metathesis seen in the C. mibli ‘harlot.’ 

Jjiidder ‘ kick ’ ; H. Idt ‘a kick.’ 

IaCIUto ‘dumb’=P. Idl ‘dumb.’ 

Jjim ‘salt’=ri. lorn ‘salt that effervesces from mildew.’ 
lAmgo ‘long’=Eug. ‘long’; also 11. lambd, 

Jjimter ‘boast, brag’; H. lantarwu ‘boasting.’ 

‘money.’ Der. uncertain. See Pott, 335. 

MachJm ‘ cat ’ ; SI. ma6ha. The original Skr. word was mdrjdra 
= ‘cat’=‘one who cleans herself.’ 

Mmho ‘fish’; H. onachhll ‘fish.’ 

.MdduveUste ‘God bless you.’ Ifaha^ same element as in H, 
Maha-raja-^Duvel ‘God’+^«57^<s, Dat. ‘to him’, lit. ‘may 
the great God be upon him.’ 

Mdlliho ‘cake’; see mdriMo and hil-mdlliho, 

Mcddna ‘lightning.’ Uncertain. Pott, 456, gives Rom. moU 
^i?^*a=Mag. mennyko ‘lightning’ (?) 

Man ‘do not’; prohibitive only. Same as particle 

ma in mabada ‘by no means.’ 

Mdndi ‘I, me’; H. main. 

Mcing ‘ beg ’ ; H. mdnga-nd . ‘ ask for. ’ 

Mangamengro ‘ beggar. ’ 

Mdnrp ‘ bread ’=H. mdnrl ‘starch.’ 

^Mdnshd (excl.) ‘be of good cheer; cheer up.’ Der. uncertain. 
Can it he T. (Ar.) Mdshallali’^. 

Manzin ‘curse’; chw the, manzin ‘put the curse.’ The word 
in C. is manein^ prob.=Ital. mancia ‘treasure’ and refers 
in Rommany to the deception of the victim by the false 
treasure trick. Hence = ‘a curse.’ 

MdriMo ‘ cake ’ ; same element as in hil-mdlliko. See mdnro. 
Mdro ‘our, ours’=H. hamdra. * 

Jlfdro ‘bread,’ mdnro. 

Mdromengro ‘baker.’ 

Mas ‘meat, flesh ’=11. mas ‘meat’; perhaps more directly from , 
SI. mdso ‘meat.’ Seen in Germ. Slavic loanword Metzger 
‘butcher’ from SI. mdsiar, 

Mdsingro ‘butcher,’ from mds. 
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MasJcer ‘middle, midst.’ Perhai3S Gr. /^eW ‘in tlie middle of’ 
(ady.). 

Matto ‘drunk’=II. mast ‘drunk; lustful.’ Also Gk. (xedvo). 
Mee ‘ mile ’ ; x>rob. from Frencli mille, 

M^ero ‘my, mine’=H. rnerci. 

Mende ‘we, us’=H. hamen. 

Her ‘die, kill ’=11. mar ‘a blow’; as in mar lena ‘to kill.’ 
Micliis ‘mice’; most probably from SI. my^ ‘mouse.’ 

Minch ^ pudendiun ferninae,'^ From a 11. root tlie same as that 
seen in Lat. mingo ‘I mix.’ Of. 11. amehhta ‘mixed.’ 
3IlssaU ‘ table ’=Gk. /^ecraXt(ov) ‘table-cloth.’ 

Mlshto ‘glad, good,’ Not so common as Jmshto, Uncertain. 
See Pott, 459-61. 

Mbhto ‘box. Der.i uncertain (see Pott, 437). 

Mol ‘wine’=P. mul, 

MoUngree ‘ grape ’ from moL 
Molldums ‘pewter’ from Gk. fxoXv/3pLov. 

Mom ‘wax’=H. wlo;?^=T. mum. Probably through the T. 
M6meU dud ‘candle’; lit. ‘wax light.’ See dud, 

Mor; prohibitive ‘do not’=^KWi, q, v. 

3£dr ‘kill; die’; var. of rner^ q. v. 

Morchi ‘ leather.’ Certainly suggests Armen, mort ‘ skin, hide.’ 

But also P. ma^k ‘leathern water bag.’ 

Morchimmgro ‘tanner,’ from morchi, 

Aforro ‘bread.’ See mdnro. 

MUec ‘face; mouth ’=H. muhh ‘mouth.’ 

Muk ‘let, leave.’ As uiiik mandi he ‘let mo be’; MdndiHl 
muk tute aky ‘I’ll leave you here.’ This must be the same 
root seen in H. mukt ‘ released, absolved, free ’ (see Pott, 
434). 

Muller'^ kill ’=3 p. sing, of merz=:merila, 

Mullo ‘ corpse, dead man, ghost,’ from muller, 

Mun ‘ forehead ’=0. men ‘neck.’ Seems to be equivalent to 
H. muhh ‘mouth.’ See mfiee. 

Mush ‘man’=Sl. muz. The older Rommany word even in 
England was manush of H. origin, Mamcsh is still under- 
stood by old Rommanys. The question arises whether 
mush is not rather a contraction of manush than a direct 
derivative from SI. muz, 

Mushi ‘arm’=H. muuhi ‘fist.’ 
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Midter ^ urinate ’=H. mut, 

MuttermSngri ‘urinal’; also ‘tea,’ so called from, its resem- 
blance in its color to urine (?) . 

Myla ‘ass’; same root as in Eng. ‘mule.’ Perhaps through 
SI. midica or Germ. Mmdthier ? 

N'dflo ‘sick’==:C. nctsvdlo. Can this be from Gk. voo-e-u/xa pi*on. 

n6scvma ? Sec imfro. 

ISFdg ‘worm’; see H. nag ‘snake.’ 

NdJc ‘nose’=H. nah. 

Wdngo ‘ naked ’=H. nangd. 

JSTasher ‘lose, forget, hang’=H. ndsh ‘annihilation, ruin.’ 

Also ncWiif ‘lost.’ 

ITav ‘name ’=11. nahw. 

Wlhollengro ‘unbaptized; one -not a Christian,’ See hollpigro. 
Nlwo ‘new’=Sl. no'cy. 

Nlcher ‘fidget, fuss.’ Note that obsol. Eng. mc/i6r=‘ squeal.’ 
Probably the same word. 

Nbho ‘own’ (adj.). Der. doubtful. Can it be conn, with P. 

neho ‘good’; hence ‘proper, own’? 

TPacker ‘neigh’=Eng. flicker ‘neigh, squeal.’ 

JSTy ‘nail’; also ‘ finger-nail ’=H. nith ‘talon.’ 

Okdo ‘ eight ’=Gk. okto). 

Pahengro ‘ cider ’ ;=:‘ of apples.’ 

Paho ‘a2^ifie’=0. peliaho. Seems to contain the same root as 
Fr. pomme. Very uncertain (see Pott, 378). 

Padras ‘stairs; stairway.’ Probably conn, with H. pad ‘foot.’ 

But see Pott, 78, who doubts this. 

Pal ‘comrade, friend, brother’; same root as in Skr. hlirdtri 
‘brother.’ Cf. C. pchral^iv^ form Lith. hroUs ‘brother.’ 
Mod. H. hhai ‘brother.’ 

Pdller ‘follow’; probably from Eng. ‘follow’ suggested by 
pal. 

Panch ‘five’=H. p>ang. 

Pdndaben ‘pound for confining animals,’ ixova pander. 

Pander ‘shut’=H. handh-nd ‘bind, shut.’ Cf. H. darwaza 
bandh ‘shut the door’=Rom. pander the louder. 

Pdnee ‘ water ’ =H. pdn%. 

Panjer ‘fist’; 2 )robably a hybrid of panch ‘five’=five fingers-f- 
Slang ‘puncher.’ 

Papipin ‘duck, goose ’ = G. TraTrta. 
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Pdrdel ‘across’; same par ‘ opposite bank or shore; 

across.’ 

Pari ‘ across ’ ; see pardel. 

Pdrraho ‘thanks, thank’; cf. pdrraJco tute ‘thank you’=:C. 
pariMra‘i)=^G(\. mpaKaXCi ‘I heg you, please’; viz,, ‘I beg 
you don’t do it,’ in a protesting thankful manner==an expres- 
sion of gratitude. 

Parian ‘cloth ’zr:!!. paUu ‘ woollen cloth.’ 

Pash ‘half ’=IL pdsh’-p(2sh ‘shivered in pieces.’ 

Pash (prep.) ‘ along with’ =H. ‘near, beside.’ 

Pdsh’^rdti ‘ midnight ’— ‘ half (^pdslC) the night '^z=.rdti, 

PdUera7i ‘ Gypsey trail of leaves and sticks ’ ; also said to mean 
‘ leaf ’=H. pattd^ pattar ‘ leaf. ’ 

back, behind, after ’=Gk. TraXiv. See apopli. 

Paimo ‘white.’ Pdm in PI. means both ‘water’.and ‘lustre.’ 
Paimo is prob. the same root. 

Pee ‘ drink ’=H. p%-7id. 

P^hher ‘bake, Qook'^ :=11, paJcd-iid, 

PUe ‘ testicles ’= Skr. (JAGS. vii. 219). 

PUl ‘fair =3 p. sing, of per^perila. Cf. 'K. par-nd ‘fall.’ 

PUengro ‘ stallion ’ = ‘ testicled (hoi’se)’? 

P(5n ‘ say, tell, think ’=0. Paspati (JAOS. vii. 213) 

derives it from Skr. hhaii ‘ say, speak. ’ 

P^n ‘sister’; prob.=:H. bahm ‘sister.’ 

Pmnis ‘thing,’ from,jt?m ‘to say’=‘a saying’ (?). 

PUham ‘ bee ’ ; see plshom, 

P^ssur ‘ pay ’ ; Pott, 344 : pocinav ‘ I pay ’=Boh. platee ‘ a payer ’ ; 
cf. Pol. placid, 

PU ‘put’; Eng. put. See chlv, 

Pdtul ‘ horse-shoe ’= 6k. ireroXov, 

PUuUngro ‘ blacksmith,’ from to?. 

Pilfro ‘heavy,’ conn, with H. pilpild ‘soft, flabby, flaccid.’ 

Filler ‘attack’; pil-nd ‘attack, assault,’ 

Pireno ‘ lover ’—H. ‘love, affection.’ 

‘sweetheart ’zzH. am ‘sweetheart,’ masc. ; piyd7% 
fern. 

‘ foot ’=H. 

Plrri ‘walk,’ ivompirri ‘foot.’ 

' Pisdli ‘ saddle ’ ; not so common as boshto, , Pisdli seems to con- 
tain root besh ‘sit.’ 
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Plshom ^bee’=P. peshsha ‘gnat.’ 

Rishdta ‘bellows.’ Der. uncertain. 

Rivli ‘ widow ’=H. (P.) hewa. 

Rl^lo ‘widower’; masc. of 

Rlaistra ‘pincers, plyers’; a rare synonym of tulam^ngrl prob. 
=S1. klie^ie ‘tongs.’ 

Plashta ‘cloak, towel, disbclotb ’ = SI. ‘cloak.’ 

Plochto ‘glad.’ Der. uncertain. 

Pochi ‘ pocket ’=:0, Tlie form was influenced by 

Eng. ‘poiicli.’ 

Pdggado jih ‘broken language ’=tbe broken language of the 
roads. See pogger. 

Pogger ‘break, smash,’ prob. from Skr. hhag-nd torn., broken; 
cf. H. hhctg ‘share, portion’ (‘broken bit’). 

Pbggdbmeskfo ‘broken- winded’ (horse), from pbgger^bavdl 
‘.wind.’ 

Po7^,nees ‘magistrate’^ cf. SI. Sudca pohoja ‘justice of the 
peace’; pokog ‘peace.’, 

Po7\g-dishleT ‘handkerchief Eng. ‘pouch, pocket ’+ 
cUshler., a mixture of ‘dishclout’ and diklo., q. v. 

Porder ‘fill xr^'^—puTd ‘full.’ 

Po7^do ‘full.’ 

Pori ‘feather, pen’=H. par ‘feather’; cf. perie ‘feather’; 
pero ‘pen.’ 

Paris ‘tail’; perhaps conn, withpon. But see Pott, 356-7. 

Porji ‘bridge,’ Perhaps =P. pul ‘bridge, embankment.’ 

Portus ‘stair’; portxiserS ‘stairs.’ Seepac?ma. 

Poshom ‘wool’=P. pashn% ‘wool.’ 

Pr aster ‘i;un’; probably conn, with ‘foot, walk.’ 

Prdstermengro ‘.policeman, runner,’ from the old Eng. expresr 
sion ‘Bow-Street runner.’ 

Pre ‘on, upon’; see apf4e. 

Pucker ‘ask ’=1-1. puchh-nd ‘ask.’ 

Puder ‘blow, shoot with a gun’=H. phuUid ‘blow. Same 
root as in fuh 

Pudermengro ‘ bellows ’ = ‘ blower. ’ 

Pulcer ‘teir=H. pukar ‘cry, call’; vb. pukdrnd ‘shout.’ 

P{okkeno ‘quiet, peaceful ’= SI. poA;c>/nt/ ‘peacefuU’ 

Punsi-ran ‘Ashing rod.’ The first element is H. hansi ‘fish- 
hook’; i. e., pu'}%si'-rdn:=^^ hook rod.’ See ran. Punsi 
=haoisi alone seems lost in Eng. Rommany. 
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Pur ^change.’ TJiicertain derivation. 

Pur ‘feather, pen.’ See^,?on. 

Purjis ‘road.’ Same word as 2 ^orji ‘bridge.’ 

Puro ‘old’=H, imriiuih ‘old.’ 

Punim ‘onion, leek’=ItaL ‘leek.’ 

Pu8 ‘ straw ’=H. ‘old dry grass’ or ‘straw.’ 

Pusher ‘bnry’; probably conn, with pv/?? ‘earth’ (?). 

Piitsi ‘pocket,’ Variant of poehi. The word is really Rom- 
many and not English. Of. 0. posit% of which putsi, the 
older, form, is a metathesis. These forms come from the 
same original as Eng. ‘poiidi.’ 

Putti ‘hub,’ fi'om same root as H. paUi ‘felly of a wheel; gir- 
dle.’ 

Puv ‘earth, dirt, ground, floor ’=1-1. bhuln ‘earth, ground,’ 

Puringri ‘potatoes’; ‘of the earth.’ 

Puv-suver ‘spider’; lit. ‘an earth swimmer’ (see suv) from the 
motions of the insect. ^ 

Pjjas ‘fun, amusement.’ See C, pcMr as. Der. uncertain. 

Paher ‘talk, speak, converse’; caoi yon raher M&nimanes ‘can 
you talk R.’? The original form was clearly maker dra 
(JAOS. vii. 210). This is not, as Paspati thought, from 
ma-\-her6jW ‘I make talk,’ but=H. hhakha ‘speech, 
dialect.’ The initial ^;=prim. bh has been entirely lost in 
the Eng. Rommany. Note in SI. vravet'^ ‘speak.’ 

MdUo ‘young lad, boy’=H. larha ‘boy.’ 

Pdhli ‘girl, marriageable girl’=H. larJn ‘girl.’ 

Pan ‘cane, rod, reed’; Pott, 266 gives the der. from Germ. 
Pahne ‘ a thick piece of wood. ’ 

Pdnee ‘lady’=H. rdoil ‘queen.’ 

Pashy ‘priest, minister’ plainly =Skr. rishi ‘saint, holy man’; 
also H. 

Pat ‘blood,’ probably =H. mt., by rhotacism. 

Pdteno ‘dark,’ from rati ‘night.’ 

Pdtenus ‘darkness,’ from rati ‘nigjit,’ the ones- ending being 
the Eng. -ness. 

PdUshro ‘bloody,’ from rdt ‘blood.’ 

Pdti ‘ night ’=H. rdt ‘night.’ 

Pepper ‘remember’; Pott, 334, gives lepperav. Der. doubtful. 
The r in repper is plainly due to the Eng. remember. 

Pik ‘side, direction.’ I believe that this is the same root as in 
rihher ‘bring.’ 
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BiJcJcer ‘bring, fetch, cany’; ^^robably^H. Toh-7ia^ rahh-nd 
‘hold, keep.’ 

IilkJ<i07nts ‘ side ’ ; longer form of rile. 

Ithi ‘file’ and ‘to file’=Gk. pivL 

Rmheno\ fern. ‘pretty, handsome.’ I cannot place 

this. 

Riv ‘wear’ (as clotbes). Does this contain the G-k. root of 
pdnrry}^ ‘tailor’? 

Mlvvabens ‘clothes,’ from riv. 

Roi ‘ spoon ’=:n. wooden spoon,’ 

Rohd^nyas ‘trousers.’ Very difficult. Is this a pervex'sion of 
SL -ruhavUlq/ ‘gloyes’? 

R6m ‘husband; Gypsey’=:the gentilie name. See Jour. Gypsy 
Lore Soc. i, pp. 16 ffi. . 

Rbmmanes ‘the Gypsey language,’ from rbm. 

R6mni^ fern, of Rom ‘a wife’; ‘a Kommany woman.’ See 
Titmmer. 

Rbmnichdl ‘a Gyjxsey fellow’; the usual word for ‘Gypsey’ 
in general. 

Rbmnichy ‘ Gypsey girl ’ ; fern, of Rbmnichdl. 

Rhn^ row ‘wmep’=:H. ro-nd ‘weep.’ 

Ruh ‘tree ’=11. riikh ‘tree.’ 

Ruhestamengro ‘squiiTel; tree creature,’ from ruh. 

Rummer ‘to marry,’ from rb^n. 

Rdmmerhen ‘marriage, wedding.’ 

Rup ‘ silver ’=H. rupd\ cf. rupee ‘silver coin.’ 

R'dppeno ‘silvern’ (adj.), from mjo. 

Ruzha ‘flower ’=81. ‘rose.’ 

RuzJmo ‘bxught, shining,’ probably irom ruzha ‘flower.’ 

Ruzlo ‘bold’=C. impersonal vb. ru^av man ‘I irritate myself, 
I get angry.’ Der. uncex'tain. 

Ry ‘ gentleman ’=:H. o^ija ‘king.’ 

Ry4shro ‘ genteel ’ from ry . 

Slidlee ‘rice’=:H. chanwal ‘rice’ (?). 

Sham^ shan ‘ evening ’=H. sham. 

Shell ‘cry, shout ’=3 p. sing, of shdr^shdrbla. See shor. 
ShUno ‘ green ’=S1. zeleny. 

Sherro ‘head, chief ’=11. sir\ also sar in sardar\ F. sar^ 
Zend. Sara. The s also appears in Skr. 

Sherromdngro ‘leader, head-man,’ from sherro. 
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SMll 4ce’; cf. H. slPtl ‘coal’; Skr. pita ‘cold, frozen.’ 
Bliingerljallo ‘born’ (of a cow or bull)=H. Skr. 

‘ born -{-hallo ^ prob. ^hdl ‘ hair. ’ 

Shoh ‘ cabbage ’ ; see cli ok, 

8hoh ‘bough, branch ’=11. sag ‘greens, vegetables.’ 

Shokker ‘cry out, owW jaikar karna ‘raise a hubbub;’ 
Shor ‘ 2 U*aise, boast ’=11. skor ‘cry, noise.’ 

Bhoshoi ‘hare’; inay=Skr. papa ‘hare’ (JAOS. vii. 190). 

S7m'> ‘six ’ = 11. ehhd, 

Shtor ‘ four ’= Skr. chatur^ but probably influenced more imme- 
diately by SI. iUgri ‘four.’ 

S/mho ‘dress, gown’=Ituss. mha ‘fur-coat.’ 

‘ whistle ’ ; corr. of s/iell=:shdrela, 

Shul ‘ moon ’ ; corr. of chmi, 

Shula,m ‘greeting,’ from Yiddish shdlem:=:.t!!il0 * 

Shummi ‘ awning ’=H. shamiydnd, 

Bhun ‘hear’=H. sun-net, 

Blvhnalo ‘angry.’ Probably contains same root as Tl, jald-nd 
‘get angry,’ seen also in Tl. jalCt-hald ‘fretful.’ See 
7ialo. 

Shut ‘ vinegar ’ = Gk. ^vSt. 

BJiuto ‘sour,’ from shut. 

Shmali ‘enceinte.’ Probably H. See Pott, 220. 

Sh^an ‘ perhaps ’=H. shdydd, 

Baja ‘always’; combination of saw ‘all’+cAm^5 ‘time.’ 

Sap ‘ snake ’=H. sanp^ also sarp. 
sar ‘all, how’; var. of saw ‘all, how.’ 

Sdrishdn ‘ how do you jlo ’? The regular Rommany greeting. 

Sar ‘how’+5Aan=2 p. of ‘to be’=‘you are.’ 

Sdshta ‘ iron kettle support ’ ; see saster, 

Saster ‘iron’; JAOS. vii. 194=Skr. pastra ‘weapon of iron.’ 

Sasterno ‘iron’ (abj.). From 

Sasto ‘strong’; cf. H. sakht ‘strong, hard.’ 

Saula ‘morning’; Pott, 289 gives Skr. say a ‘evening’ (?). 

Savo ‘who’; contains element saWy so ‘what.’ More common 
than kirn: 

Savvi ‘ laugh ’=0% asdva’=zTS., hans-nd. 

Saw ‘all’=H. sah\ P. kar as in har-kas ‘everyone.’ 

Saw ‘how.’ Not common. Prob.=50 ‘what.’ 

Saw-slg ‘ immediately ’ ; ‘all quick. ’ See slg. 
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See ‘heart, mind, soul’=0. yilo and deolii. See s. v. Zee, 

Se ‘it is’ (rare now) = C. Jiai, 

Berber ‘ capture,’ perhaps same root as in sUrrelo. 

Sig ‘quick, fast’; JAGS. vii. 210=:Skr. stghra, 

Slg o’ me zee ‘anxious.’ Not ‘quick of heart,’ but probably 
Eng, ‘sick of heart,’ possibly influenced from an early zih 
from II. (Ar.) ziq ‘depression.’ 

Bigger ‘hurry,’ from dg ‘quick.’ 

SlMcer ‘show’=H, dikhkind^ or is it Skr. dhsk ‘learning’ 
(JAGS. vii. 196)? 

Smi ‘like unto’ =Eng. ‘ same,’ and <67^25 also =‘ like 

(prep.). Of. Skr. sama ‘same.’ 

Slmensi ‘ relatives ’=H. aainCin ‘equal, similar.’ 

Sl7mmm ‘soup, broth ’= 6k. ‘broth.’ 

SI ‘ needle,’ =11. sul, 

Slv ‘'Sew’=H. sl-nd ‘to sew’; slwdn ‘a seam.’ 

Skamnmi ‘ chair ’t=Gk. o-zcajavt ‘bench, chair,’ 

Skunya ‘boot’=Boh. skorne ‘big peasant hoots.’ 

So ‘what’=H. Jo ‘what.’ 

Solivdris ‘bridle, harness ’=Gk. crvXX'rj^dpL. 

Sonnaky ‘gold’=H. aond, 

Soaae ‘ what is ’ ?=so+s<3. 

Sdvahaul ‘curse, swear.’ Also sollahaul. Doubtful. See 
Pott, 228. 

Sov ‘ sleep ’=:H. so-oici ‘sleep’; ptc. sotd. 

‘pin’=Eng. jym (?). 

Staddi ‘]iat’==Gk. a-KLah ‘hat, sunshade,’ from crKid ‘shadow.’ 
Stdnya ‘barn, stable,’ prob.=:H. athdn ‘place, station.’ 

Star do ‘imprisoned’; not from Ar. aslr ‘prisoner’ (thus Bor.), 
Can it be H. asthir ‘at rest, quiet’? See stariben,^ 

Starihen ‘prison’; see stardo. This has been shortened in 
American thieves’ and tramps’ slang into stir ‘prison.’ 
StifU-dy ‘mother-in-law’; ‘stepmother.’ 

Suder apree ‘hang np.’ Can this=H. sndlmr-nd ‘adjust’? 
Sfikaro ‘sorry, grieved.’ Can this be H. sukwdr ‘feeble’? 

Sitrn ‘ smell ’=H. svhgh-nd, 

Sdrrelo ‘ strong ’=P. jso?* in zor-dar ‘powerful.’ 

Bus ‘^as’ (rarenow)=C. his, 

Sutto ‘a dream, to dream.’ Conn, with H-, so~nd ‘sleep’; sotd 
‘asleep.’ Cf. Piili sutto,, suttam ‘asleep,’ ‘a dream.’ 

Suv ‘swim’=li. dub-nd ‘drown, be immersed.’ 
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Sinegler ‘ tobacco-pipe ’ ; a common word, but uncertain deriva- 
tion. Can it be conn, with 61c. (rcj^aLpa ^ball,’ referring* to 
tlie bowl of a pipe? 

/6V^ PMi ‘ wo rl ( 1 ’ = SI . .S' /’ cif . 

Tacho H.rue, faithful.’ See s. v, vliaclio for derivation. 
Tav-hohen ^ truth’; from t(u*}io. 

TCuIpt 6lraw, drag, attract ’=0. trdxw^ zerdav^ crdaxK i^3r- 
lia})s from SI. root trh'^ 

Tidley M)elow, uiHler’=:.H. tido. Minder", l)elow.’ 

Tam Mliade’=]L tanna Mlarkness.’ 

Tamlo Mlark, sliady,’ from tarn. 

Tan Ment, place,’ Vb. Mive in tents, camp’; wdre, tanniid 
ahy ‘ we’re camping bere.’ I believe tins is tlie Mag. tuny a 
‘camp,’ rather tban tlie II.. ‘stall’; tlidna ‘police- 

station.’ 

Tdno ‘young, little ’=:Skr. tarima ‘young’ (?). 

Tavdo ‘ straight ‘drawn out,’ from tddcr. 

Tarri ‘drag, draw, ])ull’; var. of tader. 

Tasser ‘choke, smother, suffocate ’=0. taf^Varav ‘I dip in.’ 

Der. uncertain. Prob. connected with Ital. tossire. 

Tatto ‘hot, warm’=:Skr. ‘heat’ (JAOS. vii. 166). Of. IT. 
tajx ‘fever.’ 

Tatto pani ‘brandy, whiskey’; lit. ‘hot water.’ 

Tm ‘string, cord’r=:P; ta-o^w) ‘twist, coil,’ 

Teero ‘thy, thine’ (rare novv)=H. terd ‘thy.’ 

2hm ‘country, land’; Gk. Sega ‘province.’ 

T4mesko ‘ landed, as a proprietor ’ from tern, 

Tikno ‘young, small’; see chikno, 

7'o-dlvims ‘to-day’; hlng, to-{-dlvviis ‘day.’ 

To-rdti ‘to-night’; Eng. to-\-rdti ‘night.’ 

To-sa,ula ‘ to-morrow Eng. to-^-satila ‘morning.’ 

Tov ‘wash’; PI. dh6-nd\ cf. dhohlz^ ‘washerman.’ 

Tover ‘axe’=P. tahar ‘axe.’ 

Trash ‘fear’ (noun) =11. tars ‘fear, terror.’ 

Trdsher ‘ frighten,’ from trash, 

Trin ‘ three ’=H. ^n, tm, 

Truppo ‘body ’=81. trup ‘rump’; Russ, triip ‘corpse.’ 

Trushilo ‘ thirsty ’=PI. tislma ‘thirsty’; tishnagl ‘thirst.’ 
Trushnee ‘basket’; a corru23tion of Gk. Rommany* 

(JAOS. vii. 166)=SL Jws ‘basket’; cf. Boh. huSatJm: 
Bulg. AjoJ, hohiitza. 
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Tub ‘ amazement ’=11. (P.) shuhhd Wloubt’ (V). 
yr«?‘imlk’=H. diuUi. ' 

Tiifer ‘mend, cure.’ Per. uncertain. 

Tug^ms ^ grief, sorrow ’ : conn, witli diik. * 

Tiihli ‘trouble/ grief’; conn, with <IhI\ 

Tul ‘hold, manage’; seen also in racing slang; fool a hovse:==^ 
‘manage a horse’; fool n ooaeh^ etc. l’rob.=H. tul’-na 
‘be weiglu‘d, balance’ (V). 

Tdkuiithujri ‘jhncers, plyers’ from tid, jSee syn. 

Tullo ‘fat,’ = C'. tehulo ‘fat ’=11. ‘thick.’ Also chxdlo\ 

see Pott, 290. 

Thllohen ‘grease, fat,’ from txillo, 

Thnero ‘bold, brave.’ Dor. uncertain. 

Thu ‘thou, you’=U. Ui, . 

Tuv ‘smoke’ (vb. and iioun)=H. ilhddh, 

Thvalo ‘tobacco,’ from tno, 

Vdg ‘flame’; conn, with ydg ‘fire.’ Is this the same root 
seen in Ital. vcmipa ‘ flame ’? 

I7iy/.^V> ‘ anything, something ’ (rare). T]iis=C. Indef. 

particle V(ire~{-so ‘what.’ This pai'ticle ucn’c occurs in C. 

‘ anyhow’; varelco ‘ anyone,’ etc. T/c/t= ‘ a part ’ 
=11. %adr in composition ‘having, endowed with.’ 

Vhiclri ‘guts, entrails ’=H. antri ‘entrails.’ Vendri is also 
pronounced 'loendrl and wendror. 

Veriga ‘chain.’ Poubtfid, See Pott, 80. 

Yongree ‘waistcoat.’ Der. uncertain. Also pronounced 
gree. 

Yonha ‘when’ (rare). Looks like Eng. iohen\ Germ, wenoi^ 
wami ? 

Yoro ‘flour, meal’=C. varo ‘meal.’ I believe this is conn. 

with maw’O, m>dro ‘bread.’ 

Wadra^i ‘bed, couch ’=Eng. mattrassl 
Wdfedo ‘bad.’ See wafro, 

Wdfro ‘bad’; conn. \Yith. ndfo ‘sick’? 

TTa^^m ‘ glass ’=Gk. yvakL 

War do ‘ wagon, carriage ’=C‘. verda : prob. =P. gardUn ‘ wheel, 
chariot.’ The w and v in Eng. Rom. and C. i^espectively 
were probably caused by wagon and Germ, wagen, SI. v6z 
‘ wagon.’ 

Wast ‘hand’ must=P. dest^ but how explain the 
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IVctstanienrp'i ‘gloves, hanclenffs,’ from. -zoasi!*. 

'Wavver ‘other, another’; prol>.=:I:I. cvur ‘more, other.’ 

IVUl ‘come ’=3 p. sing, of <{v=zav(Ua zzzavuHa^v^elL 

*WUl(fhra ‘fair, exposition.’ Note here that according to Har- 
ris, ^alhjoro ‘fair in color,’ If this is correct — I have 
never heard it so used — then the last element must^lT. 
(ford ‘ fair, liandsome.’ 

IFcn. winter.’ Pott, GO, gives *j6o;c?/c?=TSkr. limianta ‘tvinter,’ 
Gk. x^t/xwv. 

Wesh ‘wood, forest, wild land’rrP. InM ‘forest’ (see 

JAOS. vii. 173). 

WUhno ‘ wild,’ from loesh, 

Weshno juhkal ‘ fox ’ = ‘ wild dog.’ 

Wongaslbee ‘ linger-iing,’ a var. of angicstro. 

Wongur ‘coal, money ’=Ii. angdrCi ‘embers, lire-brand.’ The 
use of loongur for ‘money’ is slangy metaphor from the 
shining coals. See hangar. 

Wader ‘door ’=11. dioar,^ d>amar ‘door, gate- way,’ a case of 
metathesis. The common 11. word is ddrioaza^ containing 
the same element; Jar=:Eng. ‘door.’ 

TF-aw* ‘throw, pitch ’=:H. jctac/i/iar-?ia ‘throw down’ (?). 

Tag ‘lire ’=1-1. ag. 

Ydgengeri ‘gun,’ from ydg, 

Ydg-ioardo ‘automobile’; a new word=i/ap' and wardo, 

Tahiid ‘Jew,’ from Yiddish 

Ja/t; ‘eye’=H. cthkh. 

Ydkengeri ‘ spectacles,’ from yak, 

Yek ‘one’=P. yek\ H. ek. 

Yekkorus ‘ once ’ ; contraction from yek -h cherae ‘ time.’ 

Yin ‘snow’ (noun and vb.). See g\n ‘grain.’ But is not yw 
rather conn, with Skr. hima ‘snow’ (JAOS. vii. 216) ? 

Yoi ‘she’=H. wuh ‘hej she, it.’ Fern, of yon ‘he.’ 

Yora ‘egg’=C. y&ro^ nanrd, I believe this is merely a cor- 
ruption of T. yumurta influenced also by Gk. avyov, H. 
anda means ‘ an egg ’ ; but is probably not connected with 
yora. 

Ton ‘he ’=11. wuh ‘he, she, it.’ Masc. of yoi ‘she,’ q. y. 

Yozho ‘clean, pure’; corr. of C. shuzo {$huch6)^iSkx, hcchi 
‘make pure’ (JAOS. vii. 173). 

Zee ‘heart, soul, mind.’ Of. see. Conn, with H. jl-nd ‘live’ 
(see jin) , 
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Accustomed to Jcdmmoben ; see used. 
Across atilt i bender, pardel, pari. 
Afraid atrdsh. 

After paiili. 

Again ajdw. 

Against aiiit, 

, Air bavol. 

Ale livinor. 

Alehouse McJiema, 

Alive j wirin'. 

All saw;. 

All at once saio-s^g ; Mnnd-sig. 
Alone akbnyo. 

Along with pash : Hong o\ 

Aloud drovdn. 

Already ajdio. 

Always scija. 

Amazed dree tub. 

® Amazement tub. 

Amusement pi/as. 

Anger hunnaldben. 

Angry Minnalo ; shtmalo. 

Animal janwar. 

Answer piiker. 

Anxious sig o’ 

Anyone chtmano. 

Anything ckflmanis, vdniso. 

Apple pdbo, 
s Apvonj^lliko. 

Arm mushi. 

Arse bull. 

Ashamed laj. 

‘Ashes char. 

Ask pucher. 

Asleep sutto. 

Ass myla. 

Astonish cMv dree tub. 

At aprie. 

Attack piller. 

Attract tdder. 

Aunt becbee. 

Automobile ydg-wardo. 

Awake jonger. 

Away adrom. 

Awning shummi. 

Axe tover. 


Baby Wmo, clnkno. 

Back (n.) dumo. 

Back (adv.) apopli, pauli, a^ipduli. 
Bacon bdllovas. 

Bad wdfrOf wdfedo. 

Bad tempered liunnalo, shtnalo. 
Bag gunno. 

Bake pehker. 

Baker mciromingro. 

Ball churro. 

Bar sdshta. 

Barley eJw. 

Barn grdnya. 

Basket trushnee. 

Bean bohbi. 

Beat kur. 

Bed wadras. 

Beepisliom,p^sliam. 

Beer livinor. 

Before agldl. 

Beg mctng. 

Beggar mdngamingro. 

Begin dnkdir. 

Bellow giir. 

Bellows pishota, pudorm^ngro. 
Belly buk. 

Beloved kdnilo. 

Below talley, aldy. 

Bend banger. 

Beneath talley, aldy. 

Benevolent kdminiobishro. See 
kaum. 

Bent bongo. 

Batter fidedeer. 

Big boro. 

Bird chiriklo. 

Bishop boro rasliy. 

Bit kutter, hitti. 

Bite daUt. ^ 

Black kaulo. 

Blacksmith petuUngro. 

Blind kordo. 

Blood rat. 

Bloody rdteskro. 

Blow puder. 

Boast lunter, puker. 
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Boat heero, 

Bodj’^ triippo. 

Boil bvUer. 

Bold rilzlo, ttnero. 

Bone JcohaloH, 

Book Ml 
Boot ajcunya. 

Born beeno. 

Bough shok. 

Bow (vb.) b07iger. 

Box kfir. 

Box (u.) mbkto. 

Boy chdvOi rdldo. 

Brag hunter, hither. 

Branch shok. 

Brandy tdttopdnee. 

Brave ruzlo, t^nero. 

Bread manro, morrd, maro. 
Break pbgger. 

Breast burk^ bohhi— nipple. 
Breath _p€ri( 2 rbew, bavoL 
Breathe p^'dder. 

Bridge porji. 

Bridle soUvdins, 

Bright Tuzhiio. 

Bring rlkker, 

Brokenwinded poggdbaviskro. 
Broth shnmun. 

Brush Mtovos, 

Bull guru. 

Bullet blkkus. 

Bum hocher. 

Bury pusher. 

Butcher masengro. 

Butter Ml. 

Buttermilk kil-tud. 

Button krdfnee. 

Buy kin, 

By=near j)ds7i. 

By and by Mnnd-sig. 

Cabbage sTiok. 

Cake mdriklo, mdlliko. 

Candle momeli dud. 

Cane ran. 

Cap hufer. 

Captain sMvromingro, 
Capture serber. 

Care kommer ; (n.) kessur. 


Careful sig. 

Carriage war do. • 

Carry rikker. 

Cat maehka. 

Chain vhdga. 

Chair skammin. 

Chalk loin, 

C]iang(i piir. 

Cheek chain. 

Cheer up ! mdnshd I 
Cheese kil. 

Cheese-cake kil-mdlliko. 

Chemist drabhigro. 

Chew haw. 

Chickens kdnis. 

Chief sherromingro. 

Child tlkno^ chikno^ chdvo ; fern. 
ohy. 

Chisel churee ; eMnambskro, 

Choke tasser, 

Christian bollengro. 

Church kongree. 

Cider pdbmgro. 

City foro, foros, gdv. 

Clay loin. 

Clean yozlio. 

Cleanse ygzher, kosher. 

Clever flick. 

Cloak pldshta. 

Clock hora. 

Close =rshut kuder. 

Cloth partan. 

Clothes heezis, rlvvabens. 

Goal hangar, wongur. 

Coat chukko, 

Cock-bir^ hbshno. 

Gold shlllo. 

Comb kongli. 

Come well ; imper. av, hav. 
Commence dnkdir. 

Comrade pal. 

Constable gdv-mush. 

Cook pekker; see bake. 

Copper harko, hdrkoben, hbrkihen. 
Cord tav. 

Cork bdng. 

Cork-maker bUngaror, 

Corn = grain glv. 
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Corner kunzus ; see end. 

Corpse midlo. 

Couch toadras. 

Count Mn, 

Country t^m. 

Cousin koko; also uncle; beebee 
(fern.). 

Cover chakker. 

Cow gruvnee. 

Crazy dwius. 

Cream fino-tud. 

Crooked bongo. 

Crow-bar sdslita. 

Crown korduna. 

Cry roVy row. See weep. 

Cry out shell, shokker. 

Cup kitrro. 

Cure tufer ; see mend. 

Curse sovahcml. 

Custom drom. t 

Cut chm. 

Dance k^l. 

Dark rdteno ; tamlo. 

Daughter chy. 

Day dlvvus. 

Dead miillo. 

Dear kdmio. 

Death mullerben. 

Deceit hukerben. 

Deceive huker. See lie. 

Devil B^ng. 

Devilish b^ngliskero. 

Die mer, mor, muller. 

Dinner habben. 

Direction rik, rikkorus. 

Dirt puv ; cMk. 

Dirty ehiklo. 

Disease ndfloben. See sick. 

Dish cl out diklo, pongdishler. 
Distance ddroben. 

Distant dilro. 

Divide bander. 

Divine Duvelsko, DuveUskro. 

Do hair. 

Do not man, mor. 

Doctor drnbdngro. 

Dog jukkal. 

Donkey myla. 


Door wuder. 

Doubtful dubeno. 

Down talley, aldy. 

Drag tdder, tarri, hicher. 

Dream sidto (n. and vb.). 

Dress slmbo (woman’s dress); heezis; 

see clothes. 

Drink pee. 

Drug drab. 

Drug-store drahengro-kair. 

Drunk maito. 

Duck pappin. See goose. 

Dumb lullero. 

Dung fill. 

Ear Jean . 

Early sig ; see quick, fast. 

Earth puv. 

Eat haw. 

Egg yora. 

Eight okdo. 

End kunzus. See corner. 

England puro Um ; AnglaUrra. 
English Language Gdrjines. 

Enough addsfa, dosta. 

Entrails v^ndri. 

Evening sham, shan. 

Evil wdfrohen. 

Eye yak. 

Eyebrow kor. 

Eyeglasses ydkengri. 

Except barrin. 

Exclaim sMll, shokker. 

Exhibition wellglXra. 

Face m4ee. See mouth. 

Fair wellgtira (exhibition). 

Faithful chdcho, tdcho. See true. 
False fdshono. 

Family siwAnsi. 

Fancy kaum. 

Far diiTO. 

Farmer giveskro. 

Fast (rapid) slg. 

Fat tullo. 

Father dddas. 

Fear (n.) trash] vb. trdsher. 
Feather port. 

Fellow dial, geero. 

Fiddle bosh. 
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Fiddler boshomingro. 

Fidget mcJier. 

Field pilv. 

Fiery ydgsko. 

Fight hur. See beat. 

File rtn (n. and vb.). 

Fill 2>order, 

Filth cMk. 

Find'^ae/i. laster. 

Finger gmhto. 

Finished kerro. 

Fire yCtg, 

Fish macho. 

Fishing-rod pimsi-rdUn 
Fist panjer. 

Five panch. 

Flag diklo. 

Flame vdg. 

Flour voro. 

Flower rilzha. 

Folk JdkL >See people. 

Follow^ paller. 

Food habhen. 

Fool dinndo. 

Fooipirri, 

Forehead mun. 

Forest w^. 8 h. 

Forget ncislier. See lose. 

Forgive /ord<^Z. 

Fortune diikkerben. 

Four shtor. 

Fox w^shno, jukkah 
Friend paL 
Frighten irdsher. 

Full pordo. 

Fimpyas, 

Further durodeer. 

Furthest durodeero. 

Fuss ehingaree : vb. nlcher. 

Gallant buoino. 

Garden bar. 

Genteel ryeskro. 

Gentile (non-Rommany) Got jo \ adj. 

Qdrjiko. 

Gentleman ry. 

Get Ul 
Ghost mullo. 

Girl rdkli, chy. 


Give dd. 

Glad pJoclito, 7 niMo, kuslito. 

Glass ivallin ; kiirro. 

Glove wastamengro. See handcuff. 
Go jaw. 

Goat hbkro. 

Goblin htlkalo. 

God Dnmi. 

God bless you MaddmleMe. 

Gold sonimky. 

Good kmhto, mkhtOf lacho. 
Good-looking kitdi to<likkin . 

Goose 2:>a2)2)in, See duck. 

•Gourd dudiim. See womb. 

Gown shfibo. 

Grain giv. 

Grandfather bdbus. 

Grandmother Bdbali. 

Grape moUngri. 

Grass chaf\ 

Grease tidloben. See fat. 

Green shehio. 

Greeting nlitllam ; sclrishdn. 

Grief diish, tukli, higmis. 

Grieved stlkaro. Bee sorry. 

Ground puv. 

Growl giiger. 

Gun ydgingri. 

Guts v&ndri. 

Gypsey Mom, Rbmni-chal ; fern. 

Mbmni, Mbmuholiy. 

Gypsey Language Mbmmanes. 

Hair bal ; pi. hdlyor. 

Half pash. 

Hand loast. 

Handcuff wastaviengro. See glove. 
Handfull bonnek. 

Handkerchief diklo : pong-dishler. 
Handsome kiishto-dikkin ; mnkeno. 
Handy flick. 

Hang up Slider aprie. 

Hare shoshoL 
Harlot lubeni, 

Harness solivdris. See bridle. 

Hat staddi. 

Hay kas. 

Hay-stack kas-stoggus. 

He yov, lester. 
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Head slierro. 

Hear shun. 

Heart see, zee. 

Heathen nebolUngro. 

Heaven heb. 

Heavy pH/Vo. 

Hebrew Yalv^d. 

Pledge hor. 

Hedge-hog liochewlehee. 

Hell B^.ngo4hn. 

Help husker. 

Hen kdni. 

Her Idki, ICdti, 

Here akij. 

Hide gavver. 

Hill ehumba. 

Him tester. 

Hold till. 

Hole h&v. See window. 

Home kerri (at home or homeward). 
Honey gucllo ; gudlo-p^sham. 
Honeycomb gudlo-pesliam. 

Hook bongo sw. 

Hope kdmmoben (n,); vb. kauin. 
Horn sMngerballo. 

Plonse gry. 

Plorseshoe petiil, chokka. 

Hot tdtto. 

Hour hor a. 

House kair. 

How saw. 

How do you do? Sdrishdn ? 

Hub putti. 

Hungry bdkkalo. 

Hurry sigger, 

Plurt dnkker. 

Husband rom. 

I mdndi. 

Ice shill, 

111 ndjlo. 

Immediately kennd-sig ; saw-sig. 
Imprisoned stardo. 

In adr^e, drie. 

Injure dukker. 

Iron saster ; adj. sasterno. 

Is se. 

Jail stdriben, 

Jew Yalidd, 


3oa 

Jolly plgehto, mishto. 

Jump liokker. 

Justice of the Peace pbknees. 

Keep till. 

Kettle kdvi, kekdvi. 

Key klisin. 

Kick hidden. 

Kicker dellem^skro. 

Kill mer, mow muller. 

King kr dills. 

Kiss ehum.cr. 

Knee chong. 

Kneel changer. 

Knife churee. 

Kuow.pti. 

Kiiovdedge jinnaben. 

Lad rdklo, dial. 

Lady ranee. 

Lame bongo. . 

Lamp dud. 

Land ; puv. 

Language jib. 

Lard bdllovas. See bacon. 

Large boro. 

Laugh savvi. 

Laurel kovdska-ruk. See willow. 
Lazy kaulo. 

Lead (metal) avchidi. 

Leaf pdtteran, pdtHn. 

Leather diam, niorchi. 

Leave muk. See let. 

Leek purum. See onion. 

Left bongo (left hand). 

Leg herree. 

Let muk. 

Letter lil. 

Lick kosher. 

Lie (tell falsehoods) linker. 

Lie (n.) hukerben. 

Lie (lie down) b^sh. See sit. 

Life Jlvvaben, 

Lift hadder. 

Light dud ; adj. dddeno (brilliant). 
Lightning dudtkahen, maldna. 

Like (vb.) haum. 

Like (prep.) smi, shns. 

Lime loni. 

Little tdno, tikno, hitfo. 
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Live j%v. 

Living Jwvaben, 

Lock Jclisin (n.)- 
Lonely kohkeroy alcbnyo. 

Long lungo. 

Look d%k. 

Loosen ndsher. 

Lose ndsher. 

Loud drovdn. 

Louse jil. 

Lousy jivalo. 

Love (vb.) kaum. 

Love (n.) kdmmohen. 

Lover pireno ; fern, plreni. 

Low f alley, aldy. 

Luck hok. 

Mad dlviiis. See crazy. 

Mad (angry) Imnnalo ; slvAnalo. 
Made kerro. See ready. 
Magistrate polmees. 

Magpie kakkardchi. 

Man mush ; old form vidnush. 
Manage till, 

Mare grasnee. 

Marry rummer. 

Master ry. 

Me mdndi. 

Meal habben. 

Mea.t habben mas. 

Memhrum virile kor. 

Mend infer. See cure. 

Middle masker. 

Midnight pdsh-rati. 

Mile mee. 

Milk tud. 

Mind see, zee. 

Minister rashy. 

MiiTor d%kkdm4ngro. 

Money lHwo, wongur. 

Monkey bbmbaros. 

Month dud. 

Moon chon, shul, dud. 

More ktmee. 

Morning saula. 

Mother dy. 

Mother-in-law silji-dy. 
Mountain chumba. 

Mouth m4ee. See face. 


Much blit, bfttL 
Mustard kris. 

My meero. 

Nail ny ; krdfnee. See button. 
Naked ndngo. 

Name nav. 

Needle siv. 

Neigh niwker. 

Never kPkker. 

New n^.vvo. 

Night rati. 

Nine hinea. 

Nipple (breast) bobbi. 

No Uk, kekker. 

Noble buoino. 

Nobody Mkno. 

No more Mkkumee. 

None Mkno, Mk. 

Nose nak. 

Not kek. 

Nothing ehieJii. 

Now kennd. 

Nut kor. 

Oath shvahaul. 

Oats job, jov. 

Oh dear! Dordil 
Old puro. 

On aprie, pre. 

Once ykkkorus. 

One y^k. 

Onion purum. See leek. 

Open kuder. 

Opposite pardel, pari. 

Other wdvver. 

Our mdro (rare). 

Out, out of avrde, wee. 

Oven bov. 

Own (adj.) ndko. 

Pain duk, dush. 

Pay pp^ssur. 

Pea bobbi. 

Peaceful pukkeno. 

Pen pur. 

People /oM. 

Pepper dantimingrp. 

Perhaps sh'jan. 

Person geero, dial. 

Pewter mollaicvu. 
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Pliysician drahdngro. 

-Relatives swiensi. 

Piece kutter. 

Remember repper. 

Pig baido. 

Residence bSshaben, tan. 

Pin spiny a. 

Rice sJialee. 

Pincers plaistra ; tulamhigri. 

Rich bdrvelo. 

Pipe swegler. 

Rick Htoggus. 

Piss mutter. 

Ride kistur. 

Piss-pot muttevmengri. See tea. 

Right Imshto. 

Pitch wiisser. See throw. 

Ring angustro, wongashee. 

Pitch a tent hack a tan. 

Rip chinger. See tear. 

Place ta,n. 

River darya, harya, doeyav. 

Play ML 

Road drom. 

Pleased mishto, kiishto. 

Roar gur. 

Plough puv-wardo. 

Rod ran. 

Pocket pochiy putsi. 

Rope dori. 

Poison drab, drow. 

Round clmrro. 

Policeman gav-mush ; prastermen- 

Row (fuss) cliingaree. 

gro. 

Run praster. 

Poor choro, chiivveno. 

Runner prastermengro. 

Pork bdllovas. 

Sack gunno. 

Pot kuri. 

Saddle bbsJiio, pisdli. 

Potatoes puvhigri. 

Sailor berengro. 

Pound (for animals) 

Saloon Hchema. 

Praise shdr. 

Salt lun. 

Pregnant slvtivali. 

Sand cMk, 

Pretty rlnkeno ; fern, rinkeni. 

Say p^n, puker. 

Priest rashy. 

Scamper Imslitee, 

Prison stdriben. 

School liUskro kair. 

Prizefighter kuromingro. 

Scissor-grinder kdtsimengro. 

Prophecy dukkerin, dUkkerben. 

Scissors kdtsi. 

Prophesy dukker. 

Scornful buoino. 

Proud buoino. 

Sea harya, darya, doeyav. 

Prudent guzvero. 

See dtk. 

Pudendum feminae minch. 

Self kokkero. 

Pull tdder, tarri, hiclier. 

Sell bikin. 

Pure yozho. 

Send bicker. 

Purse kissi. 

Sermon slvtinaben. 

Put chw ; pet. 

Sei*pent sap. 

Queen krdllisa. 

Servant hutiengro. 

Quick mg. 

Set cMv, pU. 

Quiet pukkeno. 

Seven hefta. 

Babbit kdnengro. 

Sew siv. 

Rag dlklo. 

Shade tarn. 

Raven kakkardchi. 

Shady tamlo. 

Ready k^rro. 

Shame Igj. 

Receive Ul. 

Share bander. 

Red lollo. 

She yoi, Idki, Idtti. 

Reed ran. 

Sheep bbkro. See goat. 
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Shindy chingaree. 

Shining rtizlieno. 

Ship heero. 

Shirt gad. 

Shit ful (n.) Vb. hair fill. 
Shoe chokka. 

Shoot piider. 

Shout shells sJiokker. 

Show atkker. 

Shut pander. 

Sick nCiflo, 

Side rik, rlkkoms. 

Sight dlkkahen. 

SigM patter a7i. 

Silk kusiino. 

Silver rup. 

Silvern riippeno. 

Sin wdfrohen. 

Sing gllli. 

Sister pen. 

Sit Msh. 

Six shov. 

Sleep sov. 

Sleeve hi/, bydskro. 

Slow pukkeno. 

Small tCmo, tikno, hitto. 
Smallpox Imgnee. 

Smash pogger. 

Smell sum (vb.). 

Smell (n.) sfLinahen. 

Smile savvi. See langh. 
Smith pUuUngro. 

Smoke (vb.) iuv. 

Smoke (n.) kessur. 

Smother tasser. 

Snail hawrisi 
Snake sap. 

Snow ylv. 

Soldier kuromengro. 

Someone clvtima^xo. 
Something cliUmanis, vdniso. 
Son chavo. 

Song gilli. 

Soon stp. 

Sorrow dusk. 

Sorry sdkaro. 

Soul see^ zee. 

Soup slmmun. 


Sour shuto. 

Spark eJdngar. 

Speak raker. 

Spectacles ydkingri. 

Spider piiv-siiver. 

Spix’it duk. 

Spit ehuyiger (vb.). 

Spittle chungerhen. 

Spoon roi. 

Sport pf/as. 

Spur biisalia. 

Squirrel rukestamingro. 

Stable stdnya. 

StRir pa dr as ; portiis. 

Stallion pelhigro gry. 

Stay hach. 

Steal eho7\ 

Step-mother stlji-dy. 

Stick kbsht. 

Still piikkeno. 

Stink kaun (vb). 

Stinking kaunlo. 

Stocking hovalo. 

Stomach buk. 

Stone bar. 

Stop hdch. 

Story gudlo. 

Stove bov. 

Straight tar do. 

Straw pus. 

Street drom. 

Strike kur. 

Strong surrelo, sasto. 
Suffocate tasser. 

Sugar gudlo. 

Suitor pxreno. 

Summer Mli. 

Sun kan^ kaxn. 

Sunday Kiirrikus. See week. 
Surprise (n.) tub. 

Surprised dree tub. 

Swear sdvaliaul. 

Sweet gudlo. 

Swim SUV. 

Swine baulo. 

Table missalL 
Tail ports. 

Take m. 
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Tale gudlo. 

Tavern Hcliema. 

Tea muttermengri. 

Tear chinger. 

Tell pen, puken'. 

Ten d^sh. 

Tent fan. 

Testicles 

Thank you pdrrako tute. 

That (pron.) adovo, dovo. 

Thee tute. 

Their lendes. 

Them lende. 

There adoi. 

They lende. 

Thief ohoromengro. 

Thing kowa ; pinnis. 

Think . 

Thirsty trUshilo, 

This akdvo, kovo. 

Thorn kdro. 

Thou mu. 

Three 

Throat gullo. 

Throw iimsser. 

Thunder godlee ; maltna. See 
lightning. 

Thy teero. 

Time cherus. 

Tired kinlo. 

Tobacco ttvalo. 

To-day to-divvus. 

Together kittemis. 

To-morrow to-sdula. 

Tongue jib, cMb. See language. 
To-night to-rdti. 

Tooth dant. 

Towel plashta. 

Town gdv. See village. 

Track patteran. 

Trail pdtteran. 

Travel jpmn; jaw duro ^go far.’ 
Tree ruk. 

Trick hukerben. 

Trouble tukli, tugnus, dush. 
Trousers rokdmyas. 

True chdeho, tdcho. 

Truth tdchoben, chachoben. 


Turn rikker. See bring, carry. 
Twenty blsh (rare). 

Two ddee. 

Uncle koko. See cousin.* 

Under talley, aldy. 

Understand jtn. 

Understanding jimiaben. 

Universe cfiollo-Um, 

Upon apUe, pre. 

Urinal muttermengri. See tea. 
Urinate mutter. 

Urine mutterben. 

Use chlv. See put. 

Used kdrmnoben; wrongly employed 
as adj. 

Very but, butti. 

Village gdv. 

Vinegar shut. 

Violent drovdn. 

Violin bosh. 

Violinist bbshomengro. 

Vulgar fokiskro. 

Wagon wardo. 

Waistcoat vongree. 

Wait hack. 

Wake jonger. 

W alk pir7H, jaiv. 

Warm tdtto. 

Was sus. 

Wash tdv. 

Watch (vb.) dlk. 

Watch hora (noun). 

Water pdnee, 

Watercloset pdnee-kair. 

Wax mom. 

Wax-light mdmeli dud. 

Way drom. 

Wear riv (as clothes). 

Wedding I'ummerben. 

Week kiirrikus. See Sunday. 
Weep rov, row. 

What so. , 

What is sosse. 

Wheat gw. See grain. 

Wheel herree. 

When vonka (rare). 

Where ky. 

Whinney nucker. 
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Whip chulcnee. 
Whiskey tdtto-pdnee. 
Wliistle shell. 

White panno. 

Who saw, him. 
Whore Itiheni. 

Widow pivli jfiva. 
Widower jpJrj/o mush. 
Wife romni. 

Wild w^.slmo ; dwius 
Willow hovdska-ruh 
See laurel. 

Wind l)av6l. 

Wine mol. 

Winter men. 

Wise guzvero. 

Wish haum. 

Witch chdvihdnee. 
WithjpdsTi; ^long o’ 
'Wizard chovihdno. 


Woman jwm. 

See brandy. Womb dudnm. See gourd. 

Wood hbshi ; wesli (see forest). 
Wool j;os/iom. 

Word iCw. 

Work hidi. 

World smHi. 

Worm nag. 

Worry iMier. 

(see crazy). ‘ Write chin. See cut. 

; hlpsi-ruk. Writing III. 

Year Msh. 

Yes dvali, duo. 

Yesterday hdUko. 

You tdte. 

Young tdno, tlkno, ehlkno. 
Young girl rdkVi, chy. 

Young man rdklOt dial. 

Your teero (rare); tutes. 



Visiting Sins upon the Innocent — By De. Tiieodoee 0. 
Foote, of tho Joliiis HopkinB University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bibliogeaphy [fiUed by autlior'^s name). 

BOhler Grundriss der Indo-arisclien Pliilologie. 

Duschak Das Mosaisch-Tahnudische Strafrecht, 1869. 

Forstei' Das Mosaische Btrafretckt, 1900. 

Kleineidam Die Persoualexekution der Zwolftafeln, 1904. 

Mitteis Reiclisreclit und Volksrecht, 1891. 

Mommsen Ztim altesteii Strafrecht der Kulturvolker, 1905, 

including replies to ‘^Fragen zur Rechtsverglei- 
clmng,’* by Ndideke and Wellhausen. 

Miiller, D. Heinr. Die Gesetze Hammurabis, 1903. 

Post Grundriss der ethnologisclien Jurisprudehz, I. II. 
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Rapaport Zeitschriffc fiir Yergleichende Reolitswissenscliaft, 

16ter Band, 1903. 

Saalschutz ' Das Mosaische Recht, 1853. 

Swoboda Zeitschrif t der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 

26ter Band, 1905. 

Eveey one is a-vYJire that the devout belief of Christendom 
until recent times has been that the innocent are punished by 
God for the sins of their ancestors. It is true that a way has 
been found of ameliorating the injustice by confining the visita- 
tion to hereditary ills, but this is modern. The great promi- 
nence that has been given to this belief is no doubt due to its 
expression in the second commandment of the Decalogue, which, 
strangely enough and quite significantly, has produced a much 
more marked impression bn Christianity than it ever did upon 
Judaism. 

It is my intention to* treat this subject from a comparative 
and not a theological standpoint, and to call attention to a 
remarkable instance of a more advanced ethical concept yield- 
ing to an inferior one which thereupon dominates the subject 
for nearly twenty-five centuries. 

The first mention of the innocent suffering for the guilty in 
Hebrew literature is found in Deut. 24, 16: “The fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children, neither shall the children 
he put to death for the fathers : every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin.’’ 
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Such a statute as this in an ancient code can hardly be without 
a history, which we have, unfortunately, little means of learn- 
ing. It seems evident, however, that the Hebrews had 
encountered some custom of punishing the innocent with or for 
the guilty, and this clean-cut statement that “every man shall 
be put to death for his own sin,” is the protest of a legislator 
whose ethical standard was far more just. 

It may be taken for granted that the responsibility' (rechts- 
verantwortlichkeit) of the family or clan, of which Post cites so 
many instances among primitive peoples, obtained among the 
Canaanites of Palestine. Post says:^ “ Die Haftung des Gescli- 
lecbts filr Rechtsbrtiche seiner Genossen ist eine ganz univer- 
selle Erscheinimg.” He then cites authorities on the peoples of 
the Malay Archipelago, Polynesia, Mariana Islands, of the Cau- 
casus, the Semites, Negroes, and various Aryan peoples. 

We may then infer that among the Canaanites the primitive 
bloodfeud, which amounted to a state of war between different 
clans, passed, as among other peoples, into the blood revenge,^ 
which limited not only the causes that justified such revenge 
but also the pei'sons who were allowed to participate in it, 
Muller points out'' that the Haxnmurabi code and the Sepher 
Hammishpatim, the so-called Book of the* Covenant, both of 
which in his opinion depend on an older parent code, recognize 
the principle that the children are penally responsible (stra- 
frechtlich verantwortlich) for the crime of their parents. In 
the Babylonian code this is a right, which in the Hebrew code is 
abrogated.® It be noted here that all the books I have 
seen dealing with Hebrew penal laws and ethnological jurispru- 
dence know nothing of Biblical criticism and cannot treat the 
facts chronologically. 

The passing of the blood revenge into the lex talionis® was 
no doubt the removal of a terrible menace to life and libei‘ty to 
many persons related to the guilty party, but at the same time 
it was probably not remarked that this movement towards miti- 
gation of the harsher custom, worked a shocking cruelty in the 
case of innocent persons dying for the guilty. In most cases, it 


^ SaalschUtz, p. 445. 

3 Noldeke in Mommsen, p. 82 ff. 
'MUller, p. 165ff. 


5 Post, n, p. 225 f . 

4 MUller, p. 168. 

® MUller, j). 227, pp. 222 ff. 
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maybe hoped, the penalty was reduced to a fine/ There is 
probably little doubt that §^10 of the I-Iammurabi code," which 
directs that in case a man has caused the death of a gentleman’s 
daughter, his own daughter shall be put to death, was subject 
to composition; and the same maybe said of 55 where a 
builder’s son is to be killed jii case a house of the said builder 
falls and kills the owner’s son. But neyertheloss the principle 
of the substitution of the innocent for the guilty is plainly rec- 
ogni^ied. 

This ])rinciple may also be traced in Ex. 21, 31.® If a man’s 
ox, known to be vicious, has killed a man or a woman, the 
owner’s life is forfeited; but composition in the form of a 
ransom- is allowed. -Then vs. 31 reads: “Whether it have 
gored a son or have gored a daughter, according to this judg- 
ment shall it be done unto him”; which seems to imply that by 
some well knowii custom the owner’s son or daughter would be 
forfeited; but this was not permitted among the Hebrews because 
a child cannot be put to death for a father. In the Hammurabi 
code‘s the substitution of an undeveloped child or a useless old 
father, in ca>se a man had killed a child or a father, was a sof ten- 
ing of the harsher law requiring the death of the guilty person. 

So far as I am aware, this is all that can be discovered of the 
penal laws of the Semites before the time of Deuteronomy. 

The question now is, where are we to find the historical back- 
ground for the statute in Deut. 24, 16 : “ The fathers shall not 
be put to death for the children, neither shall the children be 
put to death for the fathers; every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin,” 

’ On first thought it might seem to connect itself with the pro- 
vision just referred to in the Hammurabi code allowing the sub- 
stitution of a father or child fpr the guilty party, which would 
thus associate it with the lex talionis. But fortunately we have 
an interesting application of this law in 2 Ki. 14, 6, which seems 
to point to the period when blood revenge was the ruling penal 
principle and against which the Deuteronomic statute was 
directed,® Amaziah, son of- Joash, king of Judah, when well 


1 Wellhausen in Mommsen, p. 91 if. ^ Muller, p. 152. 
8 Muller, p. 168. ^ Mliller, p. 226. 

6 Post 11, p. 396 f. 
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established on the throne, put to death those of his subjects 
who had been guilty of the murder of his father, king Joash; 
but it especially noted that he did not kill the children of the 
murderers, because it was forbidden in the Book of the law of 
Moses, and the statute is then quoted. This is, of course, due 
to the Deuteronomie editor of the Books of Kings, and sliows 
us that the idea’ of the statute was not to oppose a custom of 
substitution of children for fathers or fathers for children, but 
the right which was sanctioned by blood revenge, of extorininat- 
ing the whole family of the guilty party. Saalschtltz says:^ 
‘‘It was something quite common among ancient peoples, to 
punish not only the children but also the other relatives of the 
guilty party.” He goes on to quote Potter on Grecian laws 
to the effect that this was done in case of political offenders in 
order to secure the state against traitors.'^ Instances of this 
motive as seen in Israelitish history will doubtless he called to 
mind. This explanation, however, does not apply in the case 
of the Deuteronomie statute, for the provision plainly rests on 
the ethical gi'ound that it is intolerable to cause the innocent to 
suffer with the guilty. Kor is it to he explained by the idea of 
the scapegoat, nor is it a reaction against the excesses of per- 
sonal revenge (cf. 2 Sa. 3 , 28 f.).'’ ,I find no other reason for the 
blood revenge being visited on the family of the transgressor 
than that of the solidarity of the related parties. There seems 
to have been an idea of infection which rendered it necessary to 
exterminate all those who were regarded as infected. How- 
ever it may he explained, it is against this idea that any one 
else than the guilty one can be held guilty hecccuse of blood 
relatiomhip, that the Deuteronomie statute was framed. 

This priirciple, then, that the innocent shall not suffer for 
the guilty, which Duschak"^ considers to he the foundation of 
Hebrew law, we find unequivocally stated as eai'ly as 621 B.C. 

^ Saalschiitz, p. 445, and Potter, there i*eferred to. See also : The 
nexum among Romans and Greeks, Kleineidam, pp. 52, 64. Mitteis, p. 
358 ff. In Talmud, Rapaport § 16. Obligations for debt in India, Biihler, 
pp. 99, 147. For Greece, Swoboda, p, 314. Among primitive folk, Post, 

I, p. 365. 

^ Post, II, p. 333. 

^ Foi'ster, p. 80. 

^ Duschak, p. 5. 
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It would be a great mistake, however, if we concluded that 
the promulgation of such a highly ethical statute was equiva- 
lent to the disappearance of the opposite view. The iniiuence 
of the surrounding nations, on the contrary, continued to make 
itself felt on the Hebrew people. Instances, such as the murder 
of Naboth^s children by the Tyrian Jezebel,^ were probably not 
of infrequent occurrence, and the tendency was to bring into 
existence a proverbial expression of the principle that the inno- 
cent were ^answerable for the guilty: ‘‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the childreids teeth are set on edge.” An 
expression well adai)ted to convey the idea of sin infection 
among blood relatives. 

But Jeremiah'*^ (about GOG B.O.) takes his stand hrmly on 
the Deiiteronomic statute and looks forward to the day wlien 
the abhoiwent doctrine should no more be heard. ‘‘In those 
days, they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge. But every one 
shall die for his own iniquity; every man that ec%teth sour 
grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge.” 

The px’ophet Ezekiel, a dozen or more yeai's later, utters a 
vigorous protest against the same doctrine, which had appar- 
ently gained strength through foreign influence. It is from him 
we learn that tlie doctrine is a foreign one and has no right to a 
place in Israel. “ What do you mean,” he indignantly exclaims, 
“by using this sour grape proverb on Israelitish soil (nD"1J< 

And Lord Jiiyii declares with an oath that this 
proverb should no more be used in Israel. The prophet then 
proceeds to teach the Deutei'onomic statute, “The soul that 
sinneth it shall die; the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son.’” ' 

Before we pass to the consideration of the postexilic teaching 
on this subject, we must examine two passages which belong 
to the older history of J and E, both of which seem to 
include the punishment of the innocent with the guilty. There 
are other references which are usually given on this subject 


1 2 Ki, 26 ; see Baalschutz, p. 446. 

2 Jer. 31, 29 f., 

3 Cf. Ps. 137, 4, Is. 32, 13, Jer. 23, 8, Ezek. 12, 22. 
^Ezek. 18, 2, 3, 20. 
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that are not really pertinent, and will be treated in a note.^ 
The two paHsagoH are tlie aeeoiiiit of the vengeanee on Korah, 
Ilathan and Ahirain in Nnni. 10, and on A(*han in Josh. 7, In 
the latter cas(‘ many ex})lanations have been given to (‘liininate 
the injustice of Achan’s family perishing with him." Miehaelis 
believes the ehildiauj had sinnG<l with tlie father; others, that 
they were oidy brought out to witness but not to share the 
execution. iVIainionich's (/ai Sanhedrin, vi. 2), points out tliat 
Joshua’s action against Achan was exceptional, since none 
should l)e condemned to death in consecpieiice of his own con- 
fession or the declaration of a prophet. But it is not necessary 
to explain away difficulties which exist only as the result of later 
scribal expansion. It has been pointed out by Hohinger i' 0 > loco 
that these additions in vv. 15 and ^4 which include Achauhs 
family, are inconsistent with the narrative in vs. 2G, and are to 
be rejected. It may be noted that just such an expansion is to 
be found in Lev. 20 , 5, which reads: I will set my face against 
that man, and against his family, and will cut him off,” etc. ; 
wdiere, as Bertholet has pointed out, “against his family” is a 
later addition. In the case of Korah, all the documents appear 
to narrate the destruction of the families, but liere again the 
impression is due to just such expansions as are noted above. 
But if it were not due to later expansions, it is not strange that 
there should he, in the earliest traditions, some traces of the 
belief against which the Deuteroiiomie statute is evidently a 
protest.® 

Prom the passages tlaus far considered it is clear that the 
only teaching that had any right in Israel was the Deuteronomic 
statute, and the contrary teaching is recognized as foreign and 
repudiated in the most unequivocal manner in the name of God 
himself. 


1 Several other passages, usually thought to refer to this subject, but 
really not pertinent, are as follows : In Lev. 20, 5, “ against his family ” 
is a gloss. Some passages refer to the guilt of the p^son punished, e. g. 
Lev. 26, 39 f., Ps. 79, 8 (read “former sins”)» Ps. 109, 14. In Num. 14, 
38, the reference is not to punishment. Job 5, 4, is not God’s visiting. 
1 Ki. 21, 29, seems to be an alteration due to the actual facts of the his- 
tory. Jer. 11, 22, taken in connection with 31, 29 f., shows a coloring 
due to the late date of editing. See Cheyne, Black, E. B. col. 2877. 

^ Saalschtitz, p. 446 f. Duschak, p. 6. 

^ Fdrster, p. 80. 
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It remains to consider the passages hearing on this subject 
which show the trend of postexilic thouglit. AYe lind that 
instead of the fulfilment of the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, that the high ethical standard of the Deuteronomic 
statute would prevail over the lower standard of the sur- 
rounding nations, the very opposite happened; and we have an 
instance, which, as far as I know, is unique,^ of a people who 
had ado])ted an advanced ethical principle and had been taught 
by two great ])rophets, speaking in the divine name, that the 
eternal Justice could not abide that the innocent should he 
punished for the guilty, yet who nullified their own legislation 
and adopted a foreign standard setting forth in the most solemn 
manner that the sins of the fathers would he visited on the 
children unto the third and fourth generation.^ And what 
seems the more strange is that writers of the same Deuteronomic 
school, whose thought and literary expression are so familiar, 
should have become thorough converts to this doctrine and have 
interpolated into the earlier Scriptures, in at least four places, 
statements diametrically opposed to the Deutdroiiomic statute, 
I refer to the interpolations in the second commandment, Ex. 
20, 5 , Deut. 5, 9, and virtually the same words in Ex. 34, 7 , and 
Nnun. 14, 18 . The date of this revision we do not know, hut it 
probably belongs to the period of the postexilic or second Deu- 
teronomie editing of the Book of Kings,”® 

The groAvth of this sentiment in prophetic literature seems to 
have begun at the close of the Exile. In Is. 14,21, a passage 
that belongs to this period, in the triumph over Babylon, occur 
the words, ‘‘Prepare ye slaughter for the children for the 
iniquity of their fathers,” a wording which recalls the Denter- 
onomie statute at the same time that it reverses its sentiment. 
This can hardly be anything hut the conscious adoption of a 


' Westermarck m The History of Human Marriage, p. 68, gives 
instances of barbarous tribes retrograding in morals on contact with 
higher civilization. This is not parallel, but it suggests a possible reason 
for the back step of the Jews. 

^ Saalschtitz, p. 446 f. The Rabbis apply the clause “that hate me” 
to the children. The fathei's set a bad example which the children fol- 
lowed, But this clause is wanting in Ex. 34 , 7, and Num. 14 , 18, also in 
Is. 14 , 21, and Lam. 6, 7. 

® See Burney, Hebrew Text of Kings, Introduction, 
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different ethical principle. A passage in Is. 65 , 6 f., tliongli 
not very clear, seems to breathe the same s]>irit. In Lam. 5 , ?, 
which is not earlier tlian 470 B.C., we find the couplet, ‘‘ Our 
fathers sinned and are not, and we have home their ini(|uities.’’ 
The sentiment is that of tlic second commandment. 

. Finally in Jc*remiah, 32 , 18, about the time of Hyrcanus, we 
find Jnvii appealed teas one wlio ‘O’ccompenseth the inicpfity 
of tlie fathers into the bosom of their children after them.” A 
passage amply significant of the remarkable ethical change 
when compared with the true fleremiah: ‘‘In those days they 
shall no more say, The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
'children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

The facts then are these. In the eaidier times the influence 
of primitive modes of thought in the Hebrew people themselves, 
or the effect of contact with surrounding nations, may have led 
to instances of blood revenge of which the Song of Lamech may 
be an echo, and the rather uncertain account of the vengeance 
on Korah, Datban and Abiram. But a healthier sentiment 
made itself felt in the time of Deuteronomy in a vigorous pro- 
test against the visiting of fathers’ sins upon children or chil- 
dren’s sins upon fathers; and the just statute that everyone 
should die for his own sins became the basis of Hebrew penal 
law. The contrary opinion, however; refused to die’ and is 
sternly repudiated by Jeremiah and Ezekiel and stamped as 
un-Israelitish. By the close of the captivity, nevertheless, the 
lower standard pi-evailed, it may be through Babylonian influ- 
ence, and only a trace’’ is afterwards to be found of the early 
Deuteronomic legislation. 

The later Jews seem to have developed still further the idea 
of sin infection, which may have been originally associated with 
blood revenge, and in the latest Books the belief in inherited 
sin as a result of Adam’s® disobedience paved the way for the 
Christian doctrine of original sin. 

^ We may infer from this that the Deuteronomic legislation failed to 
influence or represent the popular thought, 

® Perhaps such maybe seen in the quoting of Deut. 24, 16, in 2 Chron. 
26, 4, and Job 21, 19 (in the Persian period?) shows a similar survival. 

® 1 Esdras, 8, 21. 


Metrical Analysis of the Pali Iti-mittaha^ a Collection of 
Plseourser^ of Bnddha. — By Justin IlARTLEy Moore, 
A.M., Colninl)ia University, New York. . 

In working upon a translation of the Ita-vuttaka, sometimes 
called the Logia-hook of Buddha, it occurred to me that a study 
of the meters of the metrical portions might perhaps yield some- 
thing of value as regards both the age of the work and the 
authenticity of some of its doubtful passages. In this hope I 
■was largely disappointed. But although no satisfactory clue as 
to the date of the work has been given by this, metrical analysis, 
yet it is possible that further similar examination of other books 
of the Buddhist canon may permit us to assign to each its proper 
relative date. 

More de'finite and satisfactory results, however, were obtained, 
when it came to making a threefold comparison of the Pfili 
meters with those of the Veda, the epics, and the later classi- 
cal forms. For comparison with the Vedic meters, I have 
made use of Arnold, Vedic Metre^ Cambridge, 1905, and have 
employed such of his terminology as was needed; for the San- 
skrit meters I liave relied on Hopkins’ Great Ej)ic of India^ 
N. Y., 1901, pp. 191“-362; and for Pfili upon the articles of 
Oldenberg and Siinon mentioned below. 

The text of the Ita-vuttaka which I have used is that of 
Windisch, published by the Pali Text Society of London in 
1890, and in comparison with this I have collated the King of 
Siam’s edition of the work in Siamese characters. The Iti- 
vuttaka is composed of one hundred and twelve sections, each 
of which consists of a poetical discourse or saying by Buddha 
(these poetical passages contain from four to thirty verses) and 
of a prose introduction.. 

Three meters are used, sloka, tristubh, and jagatl. Of these 
I shall examine more particularly the first, the sloka, which is 
the most frequent and most important. The large Arabic num- 
bers used in citing various lines of the work refer to the various 
sections, and the small letters, a, b, c, etc., to the verses of 
these sections. 

Sloka. — There are in Pali, as in Sanskrit, two kinds of sloka- 
stanza: first, the sloka proper or distich, of four padas (the 
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pficla beino' octosyllabic), and second, the inucb less common 
mabapafikti or tristicli of six pfidjas. As the same laws of 
caesura and rhythm apply to each, I include the two varieties in 
the metrical tables below. 

jPhit . — Every disti(*.h stanza ba-s a well-marked division or 
caesura at the end of the second pada, so that, the stanza falls 
. naturally into two halves. Each pada may b(^ divid(al into two 
feet of four syllables each. As no metrical diiferema^ btdween 
the two halves of the stanza exists, there are really not (Oght 
different feet, but four. With regard to the six-line sloka, 
or mabapafikti, the stanza is divided into three equal jiarts, 
mutually independent as to rhythm. The opening feet of the 
iirst, third and fifth padas may be called first feet. 

Byntaviiml union , — Although there be this metrical isolation 
of successive verse-couplets, there is very frequently a syntacti- 
cal union of each pada with the one following. In fa(*t, wo 
occasionally find two stanzas forming a single sentence. 

Gaasura . — ^^Flie ca<lence of the sloka naturally depends largely 
on the sense. It is invariahle in the Iti-vuttaka that there he a 
strong craesura at the end of the second pada, and also caesuras, 
somevdiat weaker, at the close of the first and third padas, but 
still strong enough to prevent the lines being run together. It 

is found, also, that when the second foot is of the form ^ 

there is usually a caesura within the pada itself, after the fifth 
syllable. Out of twenty-four instances there are but two excep- 
tions (51 i, 77 a). Hopkins notes the same rule in epic Sanskrit 
(op. cit., p. 221). 

Jt'un-on ve7*8es . — In Sanskrit one pada is somtimes merged 
with the following in such a manner that the two are insepara- 
ble at the end of a line. This is usually the case when a long 
list of objects is cited, as noted by Hopkins, page 196, but in 
the Iti-vuttaka such a running together of lines never occurs. 

Hiatus and Rhyme . — Hiatus is found everywhere. This is 
partly due to the absence of the application of such rules of 
sandhi as are carried through in Sanskrit; it is partly owing to 
the structure of the Pali language, which is characterized by 
an avoidance of final consonants. Rhyme, which according to 
Hopkins (p. 200) is not uncommon in epic Sanskrit, is non- 
existent in the Iti-vuttaka. Alliteration is rare and is probably 
largely unconscious and accidental' A marked alliterative 
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effect is found in §90, <an interesting jingle, wliere in the course 
of sixteen lines^ tlie word agga is used eleven times, with more 
than one meaning. 

At this particular point in our investigation of tlio sloka, 
before going into tlio varieties of feet, I wish to acknowledge 
in a more es))ecial way ray indtd)tedness to two articles in 
ZDMCt., tlie first by Oldenberg, vol. 3o, pp. ISl-lSS, entitled 
Benterlvungen zar Theorle dcs and the other by Simon, 

vol. 41:, pp. S3-9T, entitled J)vr ^Sloha in Pali. While both 
papers are very suggestive, the hitter was especially valuable 
for my purpose, huvsed as it is upon a quantitative analysis of 
the 725 verses of the Dhainmapada, 2622 from the Thera-Therl- 
gatha, and 2430 chosen from the Jatakas. In analyziaig the 
meters of the Iti-viittaka I have followed Simon’s method in all 
respects, except that I have treated the eighth syllable of each 
line as anceps, since Simon’s tables themselves show an equal 
frequency of long and short syllables, and since this eighth 
has no effect on the character of the rhythm. 

Odd Pad as. I append herewith an analytical table of the 
first and second feet of the ocld padas; in this table hypermetric 
feet are not included, but will be treated separately. The even 
padas will be tabulated and described later. 


Forms of First and Second Feet, or varieties of Odd Pcidas. 
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Some little explanation is necessaiy before making comment 
on this table. Two consonants, as well as a nvjgalufa (Skt. 
aiiusvara) followed by a consonant, make a syllable lieavy 
(Henry, (rraniniaire PaMe.^ p. 3) or long by position. Wher- 
ever, in lines which at iirst glance appear hypernietric, a Avord 
containing an anaptyctic or svarabhaktic. vowel occurs, this 
vowel is naturally disregarded in the analysis, and the line is 
treated as regular, e, g. wfiyn, is analysed as a trochee. No 
catalectic lines occur, and hypercatalectic lines will be found 
treated in another section of this paper. 

An examination of the foregoing table of different combina- 
tions of syllables in the odd padas reveals many things of inter- 
est. There are sixteen possible combinations of the four sylla- 
bles of the first foot, and eight of the second foot. Although 
there be this large number of possible combinations, it Avill, 
nevertheless, be seen that there is a marked preference for cer- 
tain particular combinations of long and short syllables. Among 
the more marked of these peculiarities may be cited the follow- 
ing : — (a) If the fourth syllable is short, the fifth must .usually 
be short also. In the Iti-v. and Jalaka a short fifth is 16 times 
as common as a long, in the Thera-tlieri-gatha, 23 times, and in 
the Dhammapada, 40 times as common. 

(b) A succession of four iambs is very rare, there being no 
instances in Dhp., 3 in Iti-v., 4dn Thera-Th.,- and 6 in Jat. 

(c) Even three iambs are uncommon in proportion to the num- 
.ber of lines, since there is only about 3^ of such suecessioii in 

the Iti-v., and only 4^ in the other Avorks. 

(d) A succession of four trochees is very rare, there being 
none in Dhp. or Thera-Tli., one in Iti-v., and tAvo in Jat. A 
sdooession* of three trochees is almost equally uncommon; the 
Iti-v. and Thera-Th. have each one instance; the Dhp. has 
none; the Jat. eight. 

(e) It appears from the table, furthermore, that if the sixth 
and seventh syllables of a verse are either both long or both 
short, the fifth syllable is then usually of a different quantity. 
In this respect the four works stand in a regular sequence as 
regards the .proportionate frequency -of a different quantity in 
the fifth foot. In the Iti-v. the fifth syllable as a different quan- 
tity from the sixth and seventh, Avhether both of those syllables 
be long or whether they be short, is nine times as frequent; in 
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the other works the proportions are respectively Bhp. 8 - 1 , 
Thera-Th. 7 - 1 , Jat. 6 - 1 * The . Iti-v., therefore, has the 
strongest proiieness thus to differentiate the fifth syllable, the 
Jutaka the weakest. 

Rare Yipiilas ,. — As to the vipulfis, or second feet, we may 
first dismiss hriefiy the least common ones of the odd padas, 
viz., the third paion or ionic a niinoro, u u - w , the second 
p 00 on or diiamhiis, o - u 'u i and the ionic a inaiore or third 
epitrite, - u u . In Sanskrit, for example, the first of these 
occurs sporadically in all parts of the Mahabharata, but is 
not found in the Ramayana. The same foot forms about 2^ of 
the second feet in the Iti-vuttaka. The next close u - u v does 
not often occur in the epic sloka, and in Pftli it is very rare. The 
use of this vipula more than anything else separates and distin- 
guishes Pfili meter from the anustubh of the Yeda, and the 
meter of the later Big-Veda, which Arnold calls the epic 
anustubh. In anustubh it is the most common foot, forming 
the ending of the first and ^second padas indifferently. Its 
use as a close to the first (or third) pada sinks in epic anustubh 
to one-half the frequency, and in Puli and epic Sanskrit its 
employment is sporadic. With reference to the next vipula, 
— u u ■> we find that in the Pfili sloka it has an average occur- 
rence of one-half of a per cent., about the same frequency in 
anustubh, is sporadic in the epic .sloka, but in epic anustubh 
it forms 8 ^ of the second feet. 

The most common mpula. The most frequently used second 
foot in Pali is u — u. It forms in the Iti-v., Dhp. and 
Thera-Th. about 80^, in the Jfit. about 70^ of the endings of 
the first piida. In the epic Sanskrit, it is also the prevalent 
ending, but in anustubh has but a frequency of one per cent. 
In all four Pfili works this vipula is used oftenest with the first 
group of openings, or first feet, as shown in the table. The 
pei'centages of the use of this particular vipula with the first 
group are Iti-v. 40^, Thera-Th. 40^, Jat. 36^. 

Other ripulds . — The next popular vipula is the form y, 

which most commonly follows a third epitrite — u in the 
first foot. It is slightly more than half as common as v — u 
after this opening, in the Iti-v., and slightly less than half as 
common in -Thera-Th. and Jat., but in the Bhp. only one-fifth 
as common. This vipula forms less than one per cent, of the 
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second feet in auustnljli, ahont liye per cent, in ei)i(* aniistubli, 
but in epic sloka is fairly frequent. As to the vi])ulri - u u u , 
it is usually preceded by a diiainbi(*- or third epitritic oi^ening 
y u - . The tliird e])itrite is the more (u.)mtnon. 

Opvnkuj fvv.t , — With ix\i 3 ^ard next to the first feet of tlie odd 
pfulas, tluu*e exists iiiucli ,i>^reater freedom than in the second 
feet. As said before, there are sixtinm variations, and it is 
noteworthy that at l(‘ast one example of each is found in the 
’eom]>arativoly small compass of the Iti~v. The foot u ^ u u 
does not occur at all in tlu^ other works, and tlu^ varieties - u u v# 
and xy xf K) - are not in the ‘Dhp. 

The most common group of first feet in all four works is the 

first group, — u-, --u — , . Insiguifi(*ant are 

differences in the four Avorks a^s to whicdi one of these is the 
faAmrite. Thus in Iti-v. and Thera~Th. tlu^ second epi trite, 
- o — , ivS of slightly greater frequene^)^, Avhil(‘ in Dh]). and Jut. 
the third epitrite, — , is a little in excess. 

The second group of opening feet, u ~ o , o o — , i; , 

differs fi‘om the former group in having the initial syllable short, 
and we notice that this difference has a marked effect on the fi-e~ 
queiicy of the opening, as is shoAvu by the iigures in the tji!)le. 
This preference for a long first syllable is much stronger in Iti~v. 
than ill the other three works. An interesting contrast may be 
made here between the PfiU sloka and the Vedic anustubh. Tn 
the latter the first syllable is anceps, whereas in Piili, on exam- 
ining all the sixteen varieties of openings, we find that a long 
fii'St syllable is about twice as common as a short. 

The next two groups of o])ening feet agree in having a’ short 
fourth sjdlable, and it has already been said that Avhen such is 
the case, the fifth is usually short also. 

Lanman, Sanskrit Reader^ p. 300, states that in the Sanskrit 
epic sloka, the syllables 2, 3 and 4 in odd pfulas may not have 
the form of ah anapaest, u u*-, or a tribrach, u u u. In general 
this is true also in Pfdi, but it is not invariable, since there 
are 11 examples of u u u for the second, third and fourth 
syllables in the Iti-v., 13 in Dhp, 73 in Thera-Th,, and 47 in eTat. 

Even- P Id as.— T urning now from the odd to the even padas, 
we at once notice a remarkable difference in the character of 
the second foot, since it is here almost invaluably of the form 
yj — Kj u . In the Iti-v. among 519 feet, only eight have not this 
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diiambic close ; these eight verses are lob, 18d, 20d, 20f, 73b, 
75r, 85d, 105b. 

The . number of hypernietric even pfidas is smaller than in 
odd padas, since there are 12 hypernietric verses in even pfidas 
in Iti-v. as compared with 21 in odd pfidas. Those hypernietric 
lines will be treated later. 

The opening foot of the even pfidas is variable, althougli not 
so greatly as the opening foot of the odd padas. I subjoin an 
analysis of the varieties of third foot in the Iti-v. 


Table of third feet, or openings of even padas. 


Group I. 

u u Zo ) ^ 

Group III. 

— u u 40 

^2 1- 59 

- u u o y 1 

u u u o 0 J 

1 . . 

Group 11. 

Group IV, 

o 51 ] 

-U- 4-] 


-V.- 4 j. g 

yj— \j— U 1 

U — V/ 15 J 

1 

U u o - 1 J 


A comparison of this table with the similar one in Simon’s 
analysis -of the other three Pfili works (p. 93), shows that the 
•first group, in which all four feet agree in having a long third 
and fourth syllable, contains more than one-half the number of 
third feet in the Pali sloka. The first syllable is more than 
twice as often long as short. The second syllable is aiiceps, 
with a slight predominance of longs, the longs being propor- 
tionately more common in the Iti-v. than in the other three 
works. 

The second group differs from the first in having the last 
syllable short. There is a preference again here for a long first 
syllable ; the second is anceps, the long quantity being more 
numerous. 

When the third and fourth syllables are short, as in group 
three, the second syllable is then long ; there are but thirty- 
three exceptions to this rule in all of the four Pfili works com- 
bined, a total of 64:22 lines. 

Certain special rules as regards even padas may be discovered 
from the above table, as for example the absence of a succession 
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of four iambs in tbe Iti~v. Tliere are, liowevcr, three instances 
of this succession of syllables in the Dhp. ; twelve in the 
Thera-Th. ; and twenty-one in the Jfit. Tlii'ee iambs in succes- 
sion are also rather uncoininon ; of this there are nine instances 
in the Iti-v., twelve in the Dhp., forty-three in the Thera-Th., 
and seventy-one in the Jfit. 

In the epic sloka (Laninan, ^Sanskrit Reader^ 800) sylla- 
bles 2, 8 and 4 of oven pfidas (cannot form a tribrach, u u u, an 
anapaest, u or am])}iiniac‘er, - o - . Hindi is not the case in 
Pfili, since the Iti-v. has nine examples of the tribrach, the 
Dhp. four,' Thera-Th. eleven, and Jat. nine ; of the ana])aest 
there are five examples in Iti-v., five in Dhp., fourteen in 
Thera-Th., and seventeen in Jat, ; of the amphimacer there are 
four in Iti-v., ten in Dhp., forty-one in Thera-Th., and seventy- 
five in Jut. 

Ilypermetrio .Lvies . — A 'number of the sloka lines in the 
Iti-v. are hypermetric. In itself this fact is not surprising, 
and the same phenomenon is found in Sanskrit. A good treat- 
ment of hypermetric verses in Sanskrit is found in. Hopkins, 
o. c., pp. 252-201. None of the pfidas of the Ibi-v. are cata- 
Jectic, all of the liypermetrio verses being, therefore, hypercata- 
lectio. While there is usually one extra syllable in lines of this 
kind, we find four sloka lines of ten and one of eleven sylla- 
bles. As stated before, even pfidas are less often liypermetrio 
than odd pfidas ; of the former there are thirteen (18f, 281, 29 j, 
291, 32f, 42h, 64h, 70h, 75b, 77f, 81f, 99d, 1121) and out k 
these thirteen, one line is found three times (32f, G4h, 70h) ; of 
the latter, the odd pfidas, there are twenty-four hy})ermetric 
lines (10c, 20i, 21i, 29i, 37a, 37g, 61i, 70e, 75e, 75m,* 7oo, 70y, 
76a', 81a, 85a, Ola, 91c, 93k, 95i, 99k, 103i, 103s, lOOi, lllg ; 
of these 20i and.21i are the same). There is one instance (27k) 
in a passage, pirobably an interpolation, of a hypermetric pada 
within a tristuhh-jagati stanza. 

As stated above, a line is not treated as hypermetric whei'e 
the extra syllable is due to an epenthetic vowel. For example, 
such a line as 

niecam araddhav iriyehi (7 8 k) 
is scanned — u — uuu-m I have not counted line 81a 
yassa sakkarlyamanassa 

as hypermetric, since the second word is most likely a passive 
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ppl. of sahharoti^ Sanskrit sat kr^ wliere the vo-vvel a in Pali is 
epenthetic. Similar vowels occur in the Avesta. Another 
derivative of hr is found, in 103s, where the extra syllable is an 
epenthetic vowel. 

A few lines are hypermetric, as Windisch has indicated in his 
introduction, p. viii, because the designation for some particular 
virtue, perha])S, a^word of two or more syllables, is contrasted 
with the term for the corresponding vice, of three or more 
syllables. Seven lines (20i, IBf, 29 j, B2f, 64-h, 70h, 103i) ai'e 
hypermetric from this cause. Thus the line 

adayhamdnena cetasd (29j) 

‘‘with uninflamed mind,” refers hack to the line 
dayJumidnena cetasd (28j) 

“with inflamed mind,” in the preceding section. 

The fact that a line is hypermetiic does not necessarily 
impugn the genuineness of the line. VTe may take as examples 
of this the following padas — 

dukkham mharati tdcUso (28 1) 
sulckham mharati tddiso (29 1) 
sukh%an>aditthimpassakam (81f). 

In each of these the regular cadence u - u is present, the first 
foot having an extra syllable ; the sense of the passage in each 
case is clear, and the various Mss. are practically identical in 
the readings of each. 

A case where a vaiiant reading gives a normal meter is found 
in 106i 

ucchddanena nhdyanena. 

This line would have the same sense (“by anointing and by 
bathing ”) were we to follow the reading of the Ms. M, namely 
itccli ddanen a nh cmena, 

Plision . — Two hypermetric lines have hiatus, and conse- 
quently the extra syllable may he avoided by supposing elision 
to have taken place ; these lines are 

appassuto apuhnakaro (70e) 
vimutto upadhisafikhaye (112 1) 

Leaving aside now the above lines in which the extra syllable 
may be accounted for by anacrusis, elision, incorrect reading, 
or especially through contrast of one word in the hypermetric 
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line witli a word one syllable shorter in another stanza, we have 
to face the fact that there exist some hypermetric, lim's for 
which no ex])lanation can he given. Sxioh for c,xam|)l(s are the 
odd pfidas 2()i, JJI'k, 37a, 37g, (il.i, 7f>e, ra, o, 7(la', Sla, S.7a, 
Ola, l)3k, 95i, 09k, lllg, and the even [tfidas 42h, 77f, 9<.)<l. 

Lines of tea syllahhvs are lOe, !)lv, hoth of which art! odd 
[ludas ; one enrion.s line of eleven syllables, an even jiada, 
ocenrs at 7dh, namely: 


. na lmi>im.iihlhikit n.a WNdMake. 

Tristubh and Jagati.— Of the 112 sections of the Iti- 
vnttak'a mentioned in the opening of this paper, 98 were in 
sloka verse. The remaining fourteen are with three exceptions 
either in tristubh or jagati. The three exceptions are [irohahly 
later interpolations or corruptions of the text, and are written 
in a mixture of sloka, tristubh and jagati. dhese aie touched 
upon below. A jileasing variety is sometimes produced in 
tri.stubh stanzas by the occasional introduction of a jagati verse. 
This occurs in 38f, 4f;d, 60c, OOe and 841, while a sporadic 
tristubh appears occasionally within a jagati stanza, as in 87c 
and 08c. Alternation of the two meters is found in one pas- 
sage, 47i-h, the first and third lines being in tristubh and the 
second and fourth in, jagati. In the poetical portion of § 100 
we find the first and fourth verses in jagati and the two inter- 
vening versos in tristubh. 

. A metrical examination of 27i-p shows that there is a rhyth- 
mical irregularity in the passage, as .well as textual corruption, 
as hidicated by faulty grammar. • The stanza in question has 
seven lines, composed respectively in tristubh, jagati, hyper- 
metric iloka, jagati, tristubh, jagati, tristubh. As will be 
seen from the notes on this passage in my forthcoming transla- 
tion of the Iti-vuttaka, several lines are of very questionable gen- 
uineness, and for that reason none is included in the following 
statistics. 

Tristubh . — The commonest. tristubh line in epic Sanskrit, as 
pointed out by Hopkins, p. 275, has the form o - v - y y - 
u - o . There are twenty-nine lines of this kind in the Iti-v. 
The first and last syllables are anceps. No example of a long 
third syllable is found ; only two lines have a short fifth 
and only three a long seventh. The characteristic scheme of 
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the tristuhh ver«e in the Iti-v. is, therefore, - u - - o u - 
u >- n. The caesuvia is after the fourth or fifth syllabk^s, sHt^^htly 
ofteiier after the former.. Certain deviations from this norm 
oecur, such as 

38g of the form — o- — u- v?-- 
4ba „ 

• 84-11 

38o “ w-uw --uw~ 

;]4h ™ _ „ _ o - - . 

The last of these lines is’ reinarkahle for its succession of 
six long syllables. In this particular casti it is to he noted, 
howe\’er, that only the host Ms., M, reads 7 in the third and 
sixth syllables ; all the-other Mss. have i. Grammatically the 
long vowel is required. 

The two lines, oSh and 1091) — 

tool ve miinim aiitimailehadJiarbfi 
yoifukkhemam ayatl 'patthayanOy 
are irregular only in having the fourth syllable short. It is 
})ossible in Ptlli, when the caesura comes after a short syllable 
as in these two lines, for the syllable in question to receive 
metri cal 1 on gth (m i n g. 

Only one tristuldi is hypercatalectic 

paripaiinasekham apahamidhammaoi (4()a) 
in which instance the first syllable may 1)0 taken as anacrusis,, 
as the line is normal in other regards, although it may he noted 
that the second part has the rare form u u ^ ^ 

The line yo ca satimd oiipaJco jhdyl (34g) may perhaj)s be 
treated best as a catalectic tristnbh, with the irregular opening 
of a first p^eon, - u u u , 

Jay all . — Turning next to the jagati^ or line of twelve sylla- 
bles, we find that here, too, the Iti-v. follows a definite metrical 
scheme, which is represented 

O — KJ — — U U — U — U XJ , 

Of this type there ^re twenty-nine. The third and fifth sylla- 
bles might be represented as common, hut there is found a very- 
strong preference for a short third and a long fifth. Twelve 
lines are different from this uoimi, or are hypermetric. 

GaeB%(.Ta . — The caesura in the jagati as in the tris-tubli falls 
either after the fourth or fifth syllable, but the jagatx differs 
VOL. XXVIII. 22 
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from the tristubli in, luiving a preference rather for the caesura 
to fall after the fifth syllable. 

It is possible also that in JagatT verse, as mentioned before in 
treating of the tristuhh, a short syllable may receive metrical 
lengtliening if followed ])y the caesura, as for example in the 
line 

tuyii ‘pi.fhn (ikumU ulrdkare (STl)). 

Other instances of a short syllable l)erore a caesura, wlunv the 
norm recpdres a long one, are found in lines 44(‘, 4,7e ami lOOa. 

Two hypercatalectic jagatls occur, of which tlu^ first, 
a')uq:>(idliiesa pana HaDifxfrdytkd (44-e), 
may be treated as a normal jagati with anacrusis. The other 
line, however, 

nibhdnacllultu (vaiHsitena tadind (44b), 
even though it has the regular opening and close of a jagati’ 
contains in the middle portion a superfluous long syllable. 
There is no hint of a Ms, corruption, and we have no help from 
variant readings. Of. Hopkins, p, 2tS7 and p. 4()8. 

Irrtyidar Jayarni. — Certain lines in jagati passages are 
neither normal nor hypercatalectic, as for example, 
tesinn so attlio par<(}no visvjjhati (98g) 
dUTyl hhihJdiu )dpaho jhanaldhln ,(47j). 

In both of these cases also we have no assistance from variant 
readings, and cannot, therefore, allege Ms. corruption as an 
explanation of the metrical difficulty. 

Textual corruption, — There do exist, however, two or three 
stanzas in the Iti-v. in which Ms. corruption is apparent. In 
these few cases, not only is one line irregular, but a longer suc- 
cession of bizarre metrical effects is found. In 47f and g, for 
example, we find 

samdhito mndito vippasanno ca 
hdlena so sa7mnd dhmmnam parvmmajnsmndnoi^ 
or substituting the quantities for the words, we have 

i./ — — • \J \J KJ \f 

These lines are metrically hopeless, and there is xio help to be 
obtained from variant readings. Still other passages offeidng 
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raetrieal cliffioiilty are 3Sj-o, and GO. The fifth line of the first 
of these passages, viz. 

sol'd oatiu na^ij janaiain apefasoko 
or giving its quantities 

y, ^ J _ 

iniglit he emended so as to read t<nn instead of fmafam^ hy 
wliieh emendation the line would l>ecoine a regular tristuldi. 
Tlie justification of this emendation is strengthened, perhaps, 
hy the occurrence of the same word Janatauj. three lines previ- 
* ouB. If the emendation be allowed, then, the first two liiiey 
are in jagati, the last four in tristubh. 

In the second of these tvu) passages, viz. GO, a-b, a cor- 
ruption of the text is certain. 

yassa rdyo ca doso ca 
avijjd ca virdjltd 

so-ra(fin samtcddarn sar/aluon samhl'liasam 
funibhayam. dnttarma -accatari 
sartydtiyo maccitjah o nirapadhi 
pahdsi d^ihkham apirtiahhhavdya 
atth<(hgato so na sannmam. -eti 
antohayi m.(tcto(.rdfw- ti hruvrifi. 

The first tAVo lines are in sh)ka, the third is a regular jagati, 
the fourth is a tristubh with the rare opening - u u - , the fifth 
line is a regular jagati, the sixth is a tristubh Avith the uncom- 
mon middle foot o u u - , the seventh again a tristubh, and the 
last one a tristubh of the very strange form 

Conclusion, — ^Pending a comparative study of the meters of 
the different Pfdi works much more far reaching than has yet 
been made, nothing can be said regarding the relative age of 
stanzas of the Iti-v, Avritten in sloka, tristubh, or jagati. 

All three of these meters are much more free than the corre- 
sponding rhythms in classical Sanskrit, as is to be expected. 
The sloka has changed in a marked degree from the Vedic type, 
yet it has at the same time distinct differences from the epic 
sloka. It is impossible to say whether the Pfili sloka is a direct 
outcome of Vedic imitation, and it is likewise impossible to 
postulate any connection or rapport Avith the later stages of 
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Sanskrit metrical development, as it might well he true that 
certain metrical preferences, for ex!imj)le, a long first syllable, 
are due to the idiosyncrasies of the language. 

A more positive result of our analysis is the discovery that 
the eleven and twelve-syllable meters show less variety than the 
sloka. Eacli has in PfiU a well-fixed form, with fully as much 
regularity of syllalac quantities as has (*pi(* Sanskrit ((*f. Hop- 
kins, p. if indeed tliere is not even tnore. Jhit this 

statement mast not be a])plied to Prili in gtmeral until many 
other works have been analysed. The fa(*t that the Jti-v. 
employs jagatl as often as tristul)h miglit seem to ])oint to a 
late date, but whether this equal o(*currenee of tristubh and 
jagatl is the result of chance or intention, no one (‘an say. 



Oil (JeH(d)i Persian and Armenian M.onth-Name.^ as Infiu- 
enced h/ the Anesta Calendar, — By Dr. Loins II. (tkay, 
Newark, N. J. 

The inliuonce of the Zoroastrian calendar, as of Zoroastrian- 
ism itsc-ilf, was far-reacliing, extending not only to the Trans- 
oxian regions of Ohorasinia and Sogdiana, hut to Armenia and 
Cappadocia, oven as the Ii*aniau faith had spread. This is, 
indeed, no new discovery — it has been known at leuvst since 
183G, when Benfey and Stern, in their Uehn^ dh^ Monatsnamen 
einiijer alter VolKrr^ vidiesondere der Persei\ Cappadocle)\' 
Jiiden iind Syrei^ TG-120, themselves following Reland’s sug- 
gestion of exactly two centuries ago [JHssertatlones niiseel- 
lanem^ ii. 129): ‘‘examinanda Tibi h^ec Cappadooica inensium 
nomina, lector, exhibeo .... in iis umbram mensium Persi- 
corum mihi videor detexisse,” demonstrated that the Cappado- 
cian raonth-names wore borrowed, one and all, from the 
Zoroastrian calendar. Ifurfchermore, Lagarde, in his Gesam- 
melte AhhandlungeM,^ 9, 103, and Hilbschmann, in various 
rubrics of his Armenlsehe Gramniatik^ i., have shown the 
dependence of certain Armenian month-names on the Avesta- 
* Pahlavi system ; while Sachau’s translation of al-Biruni’s Chron- 
ology of Ancient Nations^ 52“'53, 50-57, 82-83, 220-225, 381, 
425-426, gives the names of the months and other calendrical 
data of the inhabitants of Chorasmia, Sogdiana, Seistan, Buk- 
haxnk (?), and Qubfi. An additional list of Sogdian month- 
names is given in three fragments of the Tiudan manuscripts 
published by P. W. K. Mtlller in his Pie persischeP'* JCalen- 
darcutsdrilcke im chinesischoi Tripitaka [Sitznngsherichte der 
koniglieh prensslsehen Akademle* der Wissenschaft&)t^ 1907, 
458-465). The Armenian month-names^ are given in order by 
Dulaurier, in his llecherches tS*z/.r la chronologie arnimienne^ 
10-14, and the same scholar records not only the Armenian 
calendar based on tbe Julian system and dating probably from 
the period of Constantine tbe Great (pp. 37-38), as well as 


^ Tbe study of Hagopian on the Armenian months in the Armenian 
periodical Banaser for, 1900 has unfortunately been inaccessible to me. 
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the moiitli-names of Azaria of Julfa, .who Nourished early in 
the seventeenth century (pp. 115-117), but also an Albanian 
meiiology of uncertain date (p, 1(57). There seems to be, how- 
ever, no dise.ussiou in which these scattered data are broiiolit 
tOjE^ether and summarized, oven IMaivpiart, in his (nttn'sitrfi- 
‘inufini zar roii .Eraa^ ii. 213-215, and 

Ginzel, in bis Hoction on the Persian calendar [iraiuIbarJi. der 
mathenuitUrkrii }ual terJinischi'a- iJhrnmdoyli^ i. 275-303), omit- 
ting any detailed comparison. In like manner, neitlun* Hachau, 
in his Ziir GeHiddrhfi^uud Ghrojioloyleron Klurdrlzni. [!^Uzun,f/H- 
herivhte der Wiener Akadeinie der Wlmiiitiehaften,, phi 1. -hist. 
Klasse, Ixxiii. 471-506), nor Tomaschek, in his OeniraluHiatmdie 
Studlen, i. Soydiana {lb, Ixxxvii. 67-184), discusses the calendar 
of these peoples. Indeed, so vague is our knowledge of the 
Transoxian language, and so meagre the remains, that any 
attempt to study the month-names must be largely a matter of 
conjecture and hypothesis. This ditHculty is increased in the 
case of the Seistanian calendar, which may be Scythic (cf. Justi, 
in GrioidriHH der iranisehen PJdloloffie, ii* 480), and of the 
Bukbarik (V) and Qubfin s 3 ^stema, both of which, like the 
Chorasmian and Sogdian, are Transoxian. It is at least clear, 
however, that the Chorasmian calendar was borrowed from the 
Avesta system before the invasion of Alexander the Great, and 
the Sogdian before the revolt of Diodotus in the third century 
B. C. (Marquart, ii. 201). 

Contrariwise, the Zoroastrian calendar, or possibly some sys- 
tem akin to the Old Persian, may perhaps liave been current in 
lands where Mohammedan chronology now rules. I allude par- 
ticularly to the Baluchi and Afghan calendars. In Baluchistan 
the mode of reckoning time is entirely Island tic (Mockler, Gram- 
mar of the JBalooehee Lanyaage, 120), while in Afghanistan 
we find two systems of month-names. One of these, in frequent 
use along the eastern frontier between Afghanistan and India, 
is of Indian origin (Trumpp, Grammar of the Pfdtd, 3G4-365), 
while the other is borrowed from the Mohammedan menology 


and is as follows (^7;. 303-364) : 

Afghan * Mohammedan 

Hasan Husain, (the month of) Hasan and 

Husain ” MuhaiTam 

Safarah 8afar 
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Vrimba’T Xdr, ‘‘ First. Sister” Rabl^-al-awwal 

Dvayaiuali Xdr, “ Second Sister ” Eabl‘~atli~thrinl 

Dreyamah Xdr, “ Third Sister ” Jnmad-al-awwal 

Cal drai nail Xdr, “ Fourth Sister ” Jumad-ath-thaiil 

Da Xudae Miyast, “Month of God” Eajab 

Da Sd (Jadr Miyust | “Month of the Night of 

Da Barfit Miyast i Power” Sa^baii 

Rdzah,^ “ Fast” [ Eamadan 

Da Vrukai Axtar Miyast } “Month of the 
Da Varah Axtar Miyast/"^ 1 Lesser 'Fast” Sawwfxl 
Miyaiii Xaii Miyilst/"^ “Intermediate MoutlF” Dhu-l-Qa‘dah 
Da Lde Axtar Miyast, “ Month of the Greater 

Fast” Dhu-bllijjah 


In the preparation of the article on the Persian calendar for 
Dr. James Hastings’s forthcoming I)ictionar\j of Relvjion and 
PJthies^ my attention was directed to this problem- the more 
since I had failed to evaluate it in my section on the same sub- 
ject in the (rrundriss der iranuchen Philologie^ ii. 07d-()78. 
While, in a sense, this present study is rather a summary and 
collocation of results previously attained by others than a pre- 
sentment of independent researches, yet it has seemed to me 
that a collection of scattered data might, when combined, throw 
an increased light on the Avesta calendar itself; and in one or 
two points, minor though they be, I have perhaps succeeded in 
making some advance. It is also my pleasant duty to acknowl- 
edge with gratitude the generous assistance of M. A. Meillet, 
of the College de France, Paris, in his reply of March 3, 1907, 
to my queries concerning the Armenian month-names; to the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, of Brooklyn, who on February 
20, 1907, responded with equal kindness to my request for infor- 
mation concerning the names of the Afghan months; and to 
Messrs. X. Xazarian and S. {Surenian, of New York, who most 
unselfishly and courteonsl}?- aided an entire stranger in determin- 
ing the meaning of the Aimienian day-names. 


^ The translation of this and the four names following were kindly 
supplied me by the Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, the well-knowm Afghan 
scholar. 

- These forms are also due to Dr. Hughes. 

'“^Between “the lesser fast” of ^Id-al-fitr and the “greater fast” 
of Td-ad-duha’. 
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I. Fravartm (]\tarcli-Ai)ril). ISToue of the calendars affiliated 
with the Avesta-Pahlavi system shoAV a month-name similar to 
this, which is trairscrihed ^^apovapryjs:, ^ap^apBiv, and ^ap^apStu l>y 
Byzantine writers on the Franian calendar,^ although the nine- 
teenth day of ea(*-h montli, which hears tlie same name in the 
Zoroastrian eal(*ndar, is UtuumI C>yy 3 Sogdian and 
Chorasnuam The montli is (*alh‘d, instead, sim[)Iy ^^New Vear,’’ 
the appellation h(nng borrowed from an Avesta 
^^newyear’’ ((Oiorasmiau Sogdian 

Bukharik (?)“ Oyuj ^ , Armenian .Yaioamrd^ Albanian Miwasar- 


dus). The. form of the name is of the more interest in that it 
represents an older form even than tlie Pahlavi {sfd, ^\vear,” 
cf. Persian JL^w), thus be compared with the Ossetic 


siirde^ scirdd, sard, sard, “summer” (Avesta .syovS//, \year”; 
cf. HilbsQhmann, JStyniolarjie tind Lautlehre der asset Isr hen. 
Sprache, 55; idem, Annenlsche Grauivuitik, i. 202; Horn, 
Gruiidriss der nenperslschea EUpnaloyta, 153; Salemann, in 
Grnndrlss der ininischfai Philoloyla, i. a, 2(57). To the same 
stage of borrowing doubtless belongs the Talmudic 
(WZKM, viii. 36(5), the term applied by the ^Ahodah Za.rah to 
a Persian festival (Levy, j^euhehrimcdies' wid (dialdclischexH 
hVorterhiadi, iii. 389), as well as the viov adpSiv to veW Iros of 
Johaime.s Lydus xxxjx. 13. Tlie Avesta-Pahlavi form, however, 
is represented in the Pappadocian calendar by 'ApTaterTr^v and its 
variants (Benfey and Stern, TfeJjer die Monatsaanani elniffer 
alter Volker, 85-89; otherwise, Marqnart, i. (53). The Seis- 
taniaii calendar calls • the first month ? which may pos- 
sibly be ill lionor of the Kavata of the Avesta (Yasht xiii. 132; 
xix. 71), the legendary founder of the Kayanian Dynasty 
(eTusti, Iranisches JS^amenhuch, 159), whose home was in Seistan 
(Yasht xix, 65 sqq. ; cf. Greiger, Ostiranische Kaltur, 99-100, 
108, 411). The calendar of Azaria of Julfa calls the first 


* On these references see G-ray, Byzantinische Zeitsehrift, xi. 468-472, 
and the same writer's article in Aimta, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian 
Studies in Honour of . Sanjana, 167-175, together with the citations 
there given. 

^“Perhaps the , word ' bears some relation to n e. Bukhara,” 

Sachau, 893 ; otherwise, but less plausibly, Marquart, ii. 199. 
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luoiitli Hams^ a loan-word from the Arabic 




' sun. 


but 


the Qubfiid is unclear to me. 

y 

TI. Artavahist (April-May). This is represented as a month- 
name only by the Chorasmian -^nd the Cappadocian 

’Apatbra and its variants (Benfey and Stern, S<)-02), although as 
the name of the third day of each month it finds ecpiivalents in 
the (IhorasTuian (variant Sogdian 

'i'be Creek writers transcribe the name by 
'ApTLir^crcrr, ’AprtTreeo-T, ApSep-Treeo’rt, and ’ApSe/A7r£as* The Bukh- 
firlk (y) name ( 5 ^ apparently repre>sents an Avosta 

^paltl-jHfiuf-s<(rffhcf^ “■after the new year,” but the Sogdian 
(variants like tkc 

Seistaiiian ^ is unclear* The Armenian calendar likewise 
diverges from the Avesta, the corresponding month of its system 
being named “second month,” a derivative of the G-eor- 

gian orl^ “two,”“ while Azaria of Julfa calls this month Adam 
in honor of the father of the human race. In Albanian the 
second month was termed TnUn^ which, if the Armenian jfwuis 
inmnoiinced d at the time of tlie formation of the Albanian 
calendar, bears a strong, though perhaps fortuitous, resemhlaucc 
to the Albanian dddit^ “juniper” (Aleyer, Eti/mologiscdies 
Worterlmch der alhanesisehen /S'pmcAc, 65). The Quban 
is unclear to me. 

III. Horvadat (Alay-June). This month, which is transcribed 
Xoprar in Greek, is very accurately represented by the Clioras- 
mian , while tlie sixth day of each month, which bears 

the same name in the Avesta-Pahlavi system, is given in Choras- 
mian, in like manner, by and in Sogdian by , The 

Cappadocian equivalent is ’Apatorara and its variants (Senfey 
and Stern, 92-04). The Sogdian (variants 

clearly the Assyrian Msannu, 


^ ^'Kuba was the second largest town of Fargliana, not far from Shash,” 
Saoliau, 898. 

2 My thanks for this identification are due to M. Meillet, On the 
general problem of Caucasic loan-words in Armenian, cf. liubschmanu, 
ArnneniBche Grammatikj i. 896- 398. 
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Hebrew [D^J (April-May), tlie (livergency of time beiiio- doubt- 
less clue to retrogression of the Ccaleiidar at the time when t,]ie 
Sogdians adopted this month-name. The BukhfirTk (V) , 

Quban (doubtfully compared by jVLarquart, ii. 2(K), with 

the twelfth Old Turkish .inontli Seistanian jL^^t , 


and Albanian are umdear to me. The Armenian 

Sahnil^ ]io\vever, denotes simply "‘third month,''’ being derivial 
from the Georgian “ three, wliile Azaria of Julfa's 

fSbat'" is simply the Hebrew DHtJ'h 

lY. T'fr (pJune-July). The month Tlr, transcribed Tupga, 
Toijpga in Greek, is ro])resented in the Cliorasinian calendar ])y 
while for the day of the same name, the thirteenth of 
each month, the Ohorasmian and Hogdian systems have 
(read, with the variant, respectively. 

Sogdian month-name corresponding to Tir is , 


\Sy^ 

The 


. . . b)' may possibly be 


identic/ll with the Persian ^\garland of flowers.” The 

Seistanian Hke the xVrineniaii Tre (Lagarde, Gmfj/h- 

inelte Abhrmdlunye/i-^ 6) and the Cappadocian Tetpei and its 
variants (Benfe}?- and Stern, 94-95), is clearly derived from the 
Pahlavi Tlr, The Albanian name of the foin'th month, 3T7e, 
may possibly be a translation of the old Iranian term, if it may 
be connected with the Albanian 'fU\ ll^ “star” (Meyer, 4W), 
The BukharTk (?) ^ Quban and Azaria of Julfa’s 

jVaa^di are nnclear to me. The name Tir has been borrowed 
as a planet-name, it is interesting to note, in the Chinese 
(Cantonese pronunciation) 7'it, 


^ Here again my thanks are due to M. Meillet. 

* On the confusion of TiStrya, the dog-star, with bis original opponent 
Tlr, Mercury, cf . Spiegel’s translation of the A vesta, iii. introd. 21-23 ; 
Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, ii. 411-413; JNoldeke, Persische Studien^ i. 
33-36; Justi, Iranisches Namenbitch, 325; and Bartholomae, AUiran- 
inches JlVdrferbnch, 652, and the referencjes there given. On Choras- 
mian^'for an original Iranian f, of. Noideke, loc. cit. As Indian paral- 
lels may be cited such forms as Prakrit citthdi, XJriya eidd = Sanskrit 
tispiati, ‘‘-stands” (Pischel, Grammatik der Prdkrit-Sprachen, §216; 
Gray, Jndo-Iranian Phonology^ § 223). 
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V, Amerodat (Jiily-Axigiust). The Zoroastrian raontli Ainer- 

ddat, transcvibed Mepmr in Greek, is represented hj the Ohoras- 
luiaii (variant while for the seventh day of each 

mouth, which bears the same name, the Ghorasmian and Sogdian 
calendars have respectively. The Chxppadocian 

ecpiivalent is ’Ap.ttpror and its variants (Boirfey and Stern, 95- 
97), wliile the corresponding Armenian month is Kadoe^ ‘‘(the 
month) of (wops,” a derivative of k^adel,^ “to gather” (Dnlaxirier, 
llcchendics sfcr la dironaloijle armvnienne,^ 1*2). As jVI. Meillet 
kindly informs me, “it is true that, at the period of the origin 
of the Armenian era, it corresponded to the month of November, 
])Ut the name existed previously and was in use in an earlier 
system.” Awia of Julfa’s name for the fifth month, Gama}\ 

moon.” The 

Seistanian (i^ead by Marquart, ii. 

199), BiikharTk (?) stud Albanian Bohaxioh^ the corre- 

spouding names of the fifth month, are unclear to me. The 
Qubun is merely the East Turkish name of the same month. 

VI. SatvaTro (August-September). To the name of this 
month, which is transcribed iSayptevp and '^apefiap in Greek, cor- 

the homonymous day, the 

fourth of each month, being termed in Choras- 

mian and 


is merely a loan-word from the Arabic 
Sogdiau (variants 


responds the Ghorasmian 

Sogdian. The Cappadocian derivative 
from the Zoroastrian month-name is and its variants 

(Beufey and Stern, 97-101). The Sogdian name of the month, 
given by al-Biruni as (variants 

is shown by the Turfan (variant 

to have been “autumn month ” ; and to have been equivalent to 




(October), the eighth month in the short-lived calendar 


introduced by Yazdagird III. (Hyde, Hist aria Religionis Vet- 
erum Persarum,^ 197). The other names of the sixth month? 
Seistanian (read by Marquart, ii. 199), Bukliarik (?) 

Quban^j^ Armenian Amc, Azaria of Jnlfa’s JSfada7\ 
and Albanian are unclear to me. 
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YII. Mitrd (SGptem];)er-Octo].)er). Tliis inontli-narne, tran- 
scribed ill (^reek iiinl Mextp, i.s represented in the Persian 

calendars, curiously enougli, only by the Qiibrm , the 

Chorasniian and Sogdian equivalents being 
(variants j ^l5C.ai, respectively. The 

former is of unknown signification to me. .Put the laUm*, 
reflected l>y the Chorasniian ^ tli(‘, name of the sixteenth 

dav of each month, is shown bv the Turfau form to 

. C ' 

signify “god-month’’ {on f as a dialectic Persian develo})ment 
of />, see below, under IX. ; and on Imjd,, see 

Marquart, i. (>4; ii. 121), 132-134). The name ifitro is repre- 
sented in Cappadocian by and its variants (Benfey and 

Stern, 101-102) and in the Armenian calendar by MeJiclain. 
(Hilbsclimann, 104; Lagarde, 0), while Azaria of Julfa repre- 
sents it by T7r, i. e., Tir (see above, under IV.), the discrep- 
ancy being due, perhaps, to the retrogression of the calendar. 
The remaining names of the seventh moutli, Seistanian , 
Bukhfirik (?) and Albanian Jklchie^ are imelear to me. 

The Iranian Mihr appears as a borrowed planet-name in the 
Chinese (Cantonese pronunciation^ Mit, ■ It is likewi>se the name 
of the eighth day of each month in the Armenian calendar. 

VIII. Avan (October-Novemher). This month, transcribed 
*A7rav and ATravga ill Greek, is exactly represented by the 
Sogdian (variants ‘ name for 

the corresponding day of^ each month, the tenth, is 
The Chorasmian month-name is , ivhich was also applied 


to Avan as the tenth day of each month, but I am not certain 
of its meaning. It is probable, however, that it is synonymous 
with the corresponding Old Persian month Adukani, “(month 
of) canal-digging” (cf. Marquai't, ii. 198). In Cappadocian 
the form of Avan is *A7rog,€va and its variants (Beiifey and Stern, 
102-108), while in Armenian the eighth month is the “sun- 
month,” Areg (Htlbsclimann, 424). The other month-names, 
Seistanian Bukharik (?) (which can scarcely be 

the Arabic “battle,” “altercation”), Quban 

Albanian Gaxule (unless possibly connected with Albanian gak,, 
“blood,” “vendetta,” “death” [cf. Meyer, 136]), and Azaria 
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of Jiilfa’s Dam,^ are unclear to me. It might inclcecl be sug- 
gested that the latter name is the Persian ^c> “breath;” “ wind,” 
and tliat it was adopted in allusion of the change of the inoii- 
soon from the northeast to the southwest at this season of the 
year; but the uncertainty of the entire problem, and .Tulfa’s 
inland situation, near Isfahan, render such an explanation very 
hazardous. 

IX. Atard (Xovember-TJecember). The Chorasmian name of 

this n^ontli, transcribed ’ASep, ’ASep/xa in Greek, is 

(read^t>f, variants ^ ninth day of each month, 

Avhi(^h bears the same name in the Zoroastrian calendar, is called 

(read in Chorasmian and in Sogdian. The Sogdian 
name of the ninth month is (Turfan form ^ dialec- 

tic form corresponding to Avesta hayu^ Old Persian baf/a^ 
“god,” represented in New Persian by the Ferglianish 

“idol” (Horn, in Grandriss der hainischen Philologie,^ i..b, 78). 
The Cappadocian e(pii valent is "A6*pa and its variants (Ben fey 
and Stern, 108-109), while the Armenian name of the ninth 
month, AJudMjn,^ is likeAvise derived from the Avesta-Pahlavi 
appellation (Hiibschmann, 95; Lagarde, 9). Azaria of Julia’s 
name, Ilamlr^ is the Arabic but the Seistanian 

(unless read, with Ilrlarquart, i. G4; ii. 190, “month 

of fire-times”), the Bukharik (?) , the Quban ^ and the 

Albanian Bondohe,^ are unclear to me. 

X, Din (December- January). This month-name, transcribed 
and Nrat (i/ri=8, as in Alodern Greek) in Greek, represents 

the Avesta dahtsd,, “(month) of the Creator” (Gray, in Grim- 
driss der iranischen Philologie,, ii. 677, and the references there 
given), and is, therefore, equivalent to Pahlavi Auharmazd and 
Avesta Ahura Ilazda. It is, accordingly, accurately represented 
by the Chorasmian (variant while the first day of 

each month, Auhafmazd in the Zoroastrian calendar (corre- 
sponding to Aramazd^ the fifteenth day of each Armenian 
month), is called in Chorasmian and in Sogdian, 

and is borrowed in the Chinese planet-name 'Wnn-mnUsl (Can- 
tonese pronunciation). The eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third 
days of each month, termed Dm pa Atard ^ Din pa Mitrd,^ and 
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JJln pa Din in Palilavi, are ealletl in Cliorasmian 

and Sogdian respectively; and the Iranian name is also closely 
followed hy the Cappadocian Aadovcra and its variants (Ben fey 
and Stern, 109-110). The Sogdiaii name for the tenth month 
is (variants 

‘ 'great god,” the fitting a])})el]ativ(^ of Onnazd, especially as 
his month comes after that of Ataro, of whom he is, in Avesta 
mythology, the fatlier (cf. Yasna xxxvi. 3; Ixv. 13; Siroza i. 0; 
ii. 9; Yasht xix. 46, 49; Gah i. 9).^ The word has dlready 

been discussed. The term is to be equated with Avesta, 

Pahlavi, Gabri niafi.^ ‘‘great,” Nayliu nies., Samnfini ///c.sv// 
(Horn, in (rmndrli^.s* der’ ira/nse/aai Pldlohnjie.^ i, b. 17; for 
another interpretation, see Marquart, ii. 198-199). The Bukha- 
rik (?) is apparently the Hebrew |VD , the ninth month, 

calendrieal retrogression again playing a part. The Araul of 
Azaria of Julfa is nierely the name of the eponymous hero of 
Armenia. The ^Seistaniau (^ubanjitA^^ and Albanian 

Oreli are unclear to me;, wdiile the Armenian Ylarer (for 
''^YEarear) has been equated with the Avesta Mai'^ifairya., “’mid- 
year” (Ylarquart, ii. 205). 

XI. Vohurnaii (January-Pebruary). This month-name, tran- 
scribed Iley/xav and M7ray/xav (g.7r=^, as ill Ylodern Greek) in 
Greek, seems to find its equivalent only in the Ohorasmian 
(variants in the Cappadocian "Ocryav 

and its variants (Benfeyand Stern, 110-113; Marquart, ii. 215); 
while the Sogdian has (variants , 

whose meaning is unknown to me. More- 
over, the corresponding day of each month, the second, is repre- 
sented in Chorasmian and Sogdian by respect- 
ively. Equally uncertain are the Bukhaalk (?) Qiiban 

o Albanian and Azaria of Julfa’s Ovdrm. The Seis- 

tanian on the other hand, seems to represent the Karsna 


^ Cf. the Old Persian sequence of the months A^dyadiya, “worship of , 
fire,” and Anamaka, “nameless,” {i. e. sacred to the ineffable Aura- 
mazda). 
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of Yaslxt xLii. 100, 108, who may possibly have been the epony- 
mous hero of the Qfiren dynasty, which played a prominent part 
in the Arsacid and Sassanid periods (Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Aoesta.^ ii. 536, note 212); while the Armenian name of the 
eleventh month, niar<jai\ seems to mean “(month) of meadows,” 
although Marquart, i. 64, dissents from tliis etymology, consider- 
ing it a loan-word from tlic Old Persian month-name (preserved 
only in the ISTew Snsian text, Bh. iii. 43, under the form Mar- 
harjond) Marefazana.^ ^0)rood of birds.” The Sogdiaii form 
of Vohriman was Ynnran^ preserved also in the Chinese loan- 
name of the ])lanet Mars, W<m-IIon (Cantonese pronunciation). 

XII. Spendarmat (FebruaryAIarch). The name of the 
twelfth month, transcribed Ao-cjyavdaprjfxar, ^Acrcj>avTapy)fjLar, '‘Ao’^av- 
Tttp, and AixjyavTap in Creek, is represented by j in 

Cniorasmian, while the fifth day of each month, which bears the 
same name in the Zoroastrian calendar, appears in Ohorasmian 
as 

in mea 

mian name for this month . We know 

that “on the last day of this month the Siighdians cry over 
those who died in past times^ they lament over them and cut 
their faces. They lay out for them dishes and food, as the 
Persians do in Farwardajan, For the five days, which are the 
’^piipaL K\oTnp.<xwLi to the Sughdiaiis^ they fix at the end of this 
month” (al-Biruni, (Jlironolotfy of AncAent Nations^ tr. Saehau, 
222; cf. 57). Hazardous though it be to operate with such 
scanty material, it may be suggested that in if it be an 

abbreviation of we maj?- possibly have a derivative 

of the Sogdian and Chorasmian verb corresponding to the 
Modern Persian , “forgive” (for Sogdian /=Modern 

Persian 5, see above, under IX.) and to the Judam-Persian 
(cf. Horn, Grundonss der oieiLpersischen Pjtymologie^ 
43). The Cappadocian equivalent of Spendarmat is SorSapa and 
its variants (Benfey and Stern, 113-115), while the Armenian 
name of the corresponding month is ^?’ojffp,'a loan-word from 
the Pahlavi '^fravartahdn^ “the (five epagomenal days) dedi- 


and as in Sogdian. The Sogdian 

(variants ^ is very uncertain 

ning, although it is plainly traceable in the full Choras- 
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eated to tlie Fravasis” (irubsehiaaui), 184-185; Lagarde, 103),^ 
The 8eistaiiian (unless it he tlie Modern Persian , 

“starling”), BukharTk (?) , Qubfin sb^, Azaria of 

Julfals Ulrhaii, and Albanian /huvneui are unclear to nu*/*^ 

The names of the days in the (diorasmian and Hogdiau calen- 
dars show many instamais of Imrrowing from the corresponding 
day-names of tin? Zoroastrian system, 'lliough the list of the? 
Chorasmian and Sogdian nanuis of the days may (tonveniently 
be found both in Hachau’s translation of al-Hiruni’s (.IvronaUxjy 
of A.ari(Oit Hafioni^, 50-5? and in Ginzers Ilaadhaeh <lcr 
uafflieiHiffUduot a, ad irrliularjicn Ohroiwloijle, i. 30?-3()8, the 
following list of day-names, restricted to appellations borrowed 
directly from the Zoroastrian calendar, may bo found of use: 
1. Pahlavi Afihariiiazd=: Chorasmian Sogdian 

3. Pahlavi A rtavahist = Chorasmian o*.— w • I , Sogdian 

Pahlavi SatvaTro = Chorasmian , 

Sogdian ; 5. Pahlavi Spendarmat= Chorasmian 

J^ogdian Joo.IAaaav ; <h Pahlavi Uorvadat=Choras- 
miaii Sogdian (?) ; Pahlavi Amerddat—Choras- 

mian <yfA-6«s^, jy ; 8, 15, 23, Pahlavi Din (pa Atard; 

paMitrd; pa Din) = Chorasmian , Sogdian (see above, 
under X.); 9. Pahlavi Atard = Chorasmian (read 
Sogdian ; IP Pahlavi Xursct= Chorasmian Sogdian 

; P^- Pahlavi ' Mrih = Chorasmian »La), Sogdian 
13. Pahlavi Tir=: Chorasmian Sogdian ; IP ihihlavi 

GoS= Chorasmian Sogdian jjiar; 17. Pahlavi SrdS= 


^ This suggests a still more daring tentative explanation of the Sog- 
dian than the one very timidly ventured above, namely, that 

it represents a derivative of Avesta x^vas, ‘‘six,” xUurrhi “for the sixth 
time,” as the five epagomenal days plus the last day of the twelfth 
month for the connecting link. Marquart, ii. 198, however, connects 
the name with the Avesta xhiaoma “ contentment.” 

® Allusion may be made in this connection to the names of months 
and days substituted by Yazdagird III. for the old religious appellations. 
The list may conveniently be found in Hyde, 195-200, with full elucida- 
tion, and is, therefore, omitted here. 
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Chorasmiaii (? i*ead ?), Sogcliaii 18. 

Palilavi liasnu^Cliorasraian Sogclian ; 19- Pablavi 

Fravartm=:Sogdian (? cf. Hubscliniann, 185); 21. Pahlavi 
Ram = Chorasmiaii Sogdian 22. Pahlavi Vat =:Choras- 

mian and Sogdian ; 24. Palilavi DTu = Chorasmiaii , 

Sogdiaii ; 25. Palilavi Art = Chorasmiaii (Nokleke 

34), Sogdian ^3^1; Pahlavi Astrit= Chorasmiaii iUc^l, 
Sogdian ; 27. 

Soa'dian 




Pahlavi Asmrui = Chorasmiaii ^ ^ 

28. Pahlavi Zamyat” Sogdian (read 

(\ i ^ ; and 20. Pahlavi Maraspund = Chorasmiaii . 

The names of the remaining C-horasmian and Sogdian days 
are too uncertain in meaning for discussion here; and in like 
manner, the Sogdian names of the five epagomenal days (al- 
Biruni, 57) and the Chorasmiaii names of the six gahanhdrs^ or 
festivals in the course of the year (al-Biruni, 225, cf . 425-420 ; 
and Roth, ZDMCt. xxxiv. 710-717, even when compared with 
their Zoroastrian equivalents, require a deeper investigation, 
and probably a far greater knowledge of the living dialects of 
these regions than we at present possess. ■ 

Like the Avesta, Chorasmiaii, and Sogdian calendars, the 
Armenians also named the days of their months, instead of 
numbering them, as among the ancient Persians (cf., on the pos- 
sible adoption of the Avesta system of day-names by the Achm- 
menians, West, Sacred Books of the East^ xlvii. introd., pp. 
44, and xlix. 348; Marquart, ii. 210-211). Although 

Christian and geographical appellations are found among them, 
Zoroastrian infiuence is evident in at least five names: Mihr^ 
the eighth day (corresponding to Mitro^ the seventh month and 
sixteenth day of each month in the Zoroastrian calendar) ; 
Aramazd^ the fifteenth day (corresjiondiiig to Auharmazd^ the 
first day of each month,' and to J)in^ the tenth month and 
twenty-fourth day of each moiitli in the Zoroastrian calendar) ; 
Anahit^ the nineteenth day (corresponding to the well-known 
goddess Anahita of the Avesta); the twenty-sixth day 

(coiTesponding to the Indo-Iranian water-deity Apam Napat, 
but confused with tbe name of a mountain in Armenia, cf. 
Spiegel, M^auische Altertlm-mshiinde^ i. 173, ii. 54) ; and 
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Yahaga^ tlio twenty-seventh day (corresponding to Yahrdni,^ 
the twentieth day of cacli month in the Zoroastrian calendar). 

The list of the Armenian day-names, whi(^h seems to he little 
hiiown, is given as follows in Alishan’s Armenian ‘‘ Ancient 
Taith of the Arnnaiians,’’’ 143-144, together with, the supple- 
mentary.translation of some of the terms funnslie<l me ])y tin* 
courtesy of Afessrs. ATazarian and Surenian: 1, /Ire// (“•sun,'*’ 
correspomling in name to the eighth Armenian month and the 
eleventh Avesta day); 2. Jfrantl (“(uxrth mixed with lire”); 
3. ^irata (identical with the name of the tenth, month of 
Azaria of Jiilfa); 4. Margav (“ [)rophet,” i. e., Bt. Bylvanus; 
ef. Acts, XV. 32); o. AhranlT (‘‘ half-lmrned ”) ; 6. Mazdei or 
MaztUd; 7. AatUk (“Venus”); 8 . Mihr (“Alithra”); 9 . Jopa- 
her or XroDaber (“tumultuous”); 10. JjT/crp (“triumph”); 
11. Mrezhan or Brezkan (“hermit”); 12. A)d (name of an 
ancient fortified city of Armenia); 13. Fa.rxar\ 14. Vanat 
(“host, refectioner of a monastery”); 15. Afaaaizil (“Ahura 
Alazda”); 10. Mani (“ beginning”) ; 17. Amk (“beginning- 
less”); 18. (the Armenian name of Mount Ararat); 

19. Anahit (“ Aiuihita ”) ; 20. Arayac (name of a mountain in 
Armenia) ; 21. Gorgor or Grgur (name of a mountain in 
Armenia) ; 22. Korcli or KordniM (a district in ancient 
Armenia regarded as the original home of the Kurds); 23. 
Gmak (“east wind” or “ cool places in forests”); 24. Ijimiah 
(“half-moon”); 25. (Von or (“ dispersion”) ; 20. Npat 

(“ApSm Napat”) ; 27. Vuhagn (“Valirain”) ; 28, (“moun- 
tain”); 29. Yarag (name of a mountain in Armenia); 30. 
Giserarar (“the planet Venus after sunset”). Both in this 
calendar and in Azaria of Julfa’s system the five epagomenal 
days are termed simply Avelea^^ “redundant, superfluous.” 





* On a Fahlmi Bowl-Inscvijption deoi-phered hj ihe late E. 

West — Presented by Professor A. Y. Williams Jackson, 
Columbia IToivefsity, New York City. 

Amonu tlie pai)erH of the late distinguished Iranian scholar, 
T>i\ K. W. West, Honorary member of the American Oriental 
Society, is one in the form of a correspondence relating to a 
short Pahlavi inscription carved on a silver bowl in the posses- 
sion of M. Th. ' Teplonchoff of Ilinsk in the Government of 
Perm, Russia. So far as I know, the inscription has never 
been published or its decipherment made known. Por that rea- 
son scholars may be glad to have it made accessible to them, 
together with Dr. West’s correspondence on the contents of the 
inscription. I present, therefore, first the letter which Dr. 
West received from Mr. Abercromby on the subject and then 
I reproduce the late scholar’s reply, which is characteristic of 
the modesty, conservatism, and sound judgment for which he 
wms known. 


(Conv OK Letter to Dr. West.) 

63 Palmerston Place, 

Edinburoh 


‘‘Dear Sir: 


Nov. 16 [1897J 


I enclose a Pehlvi inscription in the .h<^po that you may be 
able to read it if only in part. It was copied by my friend Mr. Teplon- 
khov of Ilinsk in the Gov’t of Perm and is scratched on a silver bowl 
in his possession. He has other silver vessels in the Persian art of the 
Gassanide dynasty on which inscriptions are cut and a good many are 
known in the Govt, of Perm. But ho one at St, Petersburg has been 
able to read any of them for him. 

Yours truly’ 

’ Jam Abercromby.” 


(Copy of Reply by Dr. West.) 


^‘Dear Sir: 


Maple Lopoe, Watford 
Nov. 25th, 1897. 


I think I have deciphered an iiitelligihle sentence, 
constituting the Pahlavi bowl-inscription which you sent me on 
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tlie 16tli instant; but witlioiit ex])erienee of other inscriptions, 
on similar vessels, I cannot be very certain of the exactness of 
my interpretation in all its details. 

The inscription may be read as follows: — 

[Pahh] zl (jer doui md tafahrUak )ind(((j(t(l-rlHli^ valK 

aid, znff </r>nhui/ [ijovaifi) \ 

[Trans.] ‘■Samuel the stranger, iiouring out the breakfast of stew 
of this vessel, consumed it; the witness of it is 

Shanifd is either a contraction of Shamuel^ or the o may 
actually exist among, the confused scratches about this name. 

The words (compare nmta- 

r/acl (compare Arabic; the first being used by the 

Jews for 'one dwelling in a foreign land.’ 

Tafshdlak is a slight modification of the Persian — 

of lentils or vegetables, 
or of meat, eggs, carrots, and honey.’ The Jews seem to have 
adopted it, in the form ■ 

IJie remaining seven words are commonly used iu Ms. Palilavi. 

It is not to be supposed that the words are tmlly read. The 
letters < 7 , % or y, are all written much alike in this alphabet, 
so are a, A, M, also I and r, u and n. And, without a large 
quantity of text, it is difficult to discover the peculiarities of 
the particular writer. Thus, decipherment of eacli letter 
becomes a long process, based upon the gradual elimination of 
all impossibilities, and governed by the necessity of rec.oguizing 
not only each word by itself, but also as to its ca])ability of 
making sense with its neighbours. Tlie letter sh occurs in two 
forms, , an older form in Shamul^ and a later form in 
tafshdlak andm/i; and this may afford a means of guessing 
the age of the inscription, for the dated coins of the rulers of 
Taparistan pass from one form to the other, in their dates, 
about A. D.'710, so far as my memoranda inform me. 

In transliteration I use a (not a) for Palilavi when it is 
a descendant of SaSvSanian «C ; also d for co t when pronounced 
and written d in Persian. Tlie final monogram I suppose 
to be a signature of the owner but it may be merely orna- 
mental. 

Of course, I have borne in mind the possibility of modern 
forgery: but I do not think there is any probability of this. 
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The usual result of such attempts is to produce a text easy to 
read, so far as the letters are concerned, hut very difficult and 
indeterminate as to its meaning. Here the reading is difficult, 
but the meaning is determinate, so far as I can see. Whether 
it would he possihle to read the inscription differently, so as to 
give another meaning, I cannot say. One could read dar^ ‘ into,’ 
instead of (jei\ hut this would not alter the general meaning, 
and would leave tlie name rather incomplete. 

The first letters that were obvious wei’e .sA, y /, ^ 

J d, and deno,,, then >0 or t and «5/t; later 
valK, The rest had to he worked out by degrees. 

I BU})pose tscJiudischeris^ equivalent to judisaher^ ‘Jew- 

ish’; and I think I have read that there were Jews in, or near, 
the Krimea in former times, who might very well have had a 
knowledge of Pahlayi writing; as Jews were often employed 
as scribes by the Bassaniaus. 

If M. Tcplonchoff has other inscriptions of a similar character, 
it would he well worth while to have them deciphered, as their 
contents might confirm, or modify, the conclusions I have 
arrived at from this single specimen. If they are as perfect as 
this one, I shall be glad to try if they are equally legible, pro- 
vided I can be allowed to take my own length of time to study 
them. In case of any of the scratches being so worn as to be 
hardly legible, the copy should be shaded over witli pencil in 
the worn places, as a warning, thus [dena is here indicated in 
shading] . 

I enclose the copy of the howl inscription, and have taken 
the liberty of keeping a tracing of it for my own use and 
reference. 

Yours truly 

E. W. West. 

It is possible that Dr. West might later have modified in 
minor details his deciphetment and transliteration, hut I have 
presented his reading of the inscription in the form, in which I 
have found it among his notes and will leave it to the small 
hand of Pahlavi workers to see if they can add anything fur- 
ther to the interpretation. 

Dr. West adds a note to the effect that the inscription is 
“apparently about 10 inches in diameter.” See the next page. 

A. V. w. J. 





Epigraphic Notes . — By Chakles 0. ToxtuKV, .Professor in 
Yale University, New Haven, Oonn. 


1. An Inscription from the “High-Place” of the Goddess APTTzza, in 

Petra. 


In the siauiner of 1900, Mr. George Sverdrup, who had just 
com])lete<l a year of study in the American School of Arehm- 
ology ill Jerusalem, made a journey to Petra-. During his stay 
there, he and liis comjiaiiions discovered s(^veral new inscriptions; 
some of them Greek, the others Nahateaii. One of the latter 
class, a copy of which he sent me, seems to he of more than 
usual interest. Mr. Sverdrup says of it: ‘’‘It was foixiid on the 
great staircase leading up to the altar mentioned in the article 
by Dr. Hoskins in the Eihlieal World for May, 1900. The 
letters are all <pute distinct. The inscription is complete at the 
left; at the right some letters ai'e probably missiiig, judging 
from the weathering of the rock. The letters are on the aver- 
age about ten indies high.” Plis copy of the inscription is here 
reproduced : 




Mr. Sverdrup was iinahle to iiiid any satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the beginning and the end of the first line; the -first 
woi'd of tlie second line, which he read irr, also gave him 
trouble. He recognized the name of the goddess Al-‘Uzza. 
If I am not mistaken, the main source of the difiieulty lies hi a 
misreading of the letters which follow the name , in the 

first line. Instead of must not the true reading he 

tin ? ’ possibly J irom what follo-w.s, a 

demonstrative pronoun is necessary at tliis jioint. The inscrip- 
tion would then read as follows: 
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xmn rrJni n * * 
i^yof ’n‘7S‘3m w tni 

* ^ TJie meetlmj-i^laee of JLI-^ ITzzd; (ind this is the (/((tewat/ 
l^ehichT^ WahhiU(Vn\ the ecmivan-vuistei\ constriu'ted. 

Ac(‘.orflin<2; to IVlr, Sverdrup ’h c^opy, the HGveiith letter hi the 
•first line isf. .But as tlie redative pronoun ih quite unlikely 
in a Kalmtean inscription, I have conjectured As for the 
beginning of the first line, it may be that a demonstrative origin- 
ally stood there; but of course it is possible that niore is missing 
on the right than I have sujiposed. In all iirobability, the K in to 
be connected with the following, as I luxve indicated; we then 

^ Q 

have a genuine Arabic word, with the Arabic, article, 

“the meeting-place,” as the native name of this now famous 
sanctuary. ^ 

A.t the beginning of the second line, onl}-*- the very slightest 
change from Mr. Sverdrup's cojiy is necessary in order to gain 
the reading in ])lace of The last word in the line 

I su])])ose to he and this was also Mi\ Sverdrup’s inter- 
pretation. The ])ro])er name Walibulhlhi, ^eXjt already 

wcdl known. 

Below the right end of these two lines, at about the jilace 
where a thii'd line would have begun, Mr, Sverdru]) thought 
that he could see traces of tlie letters of a single word, which, 
he said, might be pion, though none of the chara(^ters could 
be made out with certainty. Of course this word, so common 
in Nabatean and Sinaitic inscriptions, may have been a])peiuled 
here either by the original hand or somewhat later. If it really 
belonged to this inscrii>tion, and was written with the plural 
ending, this would increase the i)robability that more is missing 
at the right hand, namely, the mention of some other person or 
persons. But in view of Mr. Sverdrup’s uncertainty as to this 
word, it can hardly 'be taken into account. 

1 I have little doubt that the letter which Mr. Sverdrup read as f 
really had originally the small additional stroke at the top which would 
have made it a Future visitors to Petra may be able to settle this 
point. Of course the reading here carries with it the reading of the 
relative pronoun which I have conjectured at the beginning of the 
second line. 
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The “great stairciase” on whicli the iiiHcription was found is 
descrihed as one of those which lead u]) to the “third high- 
place,” discovered by Di\ Hoskins in November, 1905. Tliat 
these stairways contained doors, or gates, appears from I)r. 
Hoskins’ description of the first one which ho found {Biblical 
Worlds May, lOOfi, p. 385) : “At the point where we struck it 
the pathway enters a cyclopean cutting, . . . the entrance to 
which was once guarded and defended by eohmd doors ^ as 
shown by the side walls, the sockets, and the cuttings for the 
lintel and the bars.” Mr. Sverdrup says of the inscription that 
it was found “near the head of this same staircase, not more 
than a hundred feet from the top of tlie cliff.” The word 
“gateway,” might refer (1) to a door which stood at 
the place where the inscription was found; or (2) to the door at 
the foot of the stairs, described by JDr. Hoskins ; or (3) to the 
staircase itself. It is a piece of good fortune, at all events, 
that we now have an inscription telling us the name of the 
deity who was worshipped at this great high-place, and the 
local designation of the ])lace itself, as \vell as the name of one 
of those who were foremost in the work of coimtructing it. 

2. A Votive Statuette with a Phoenician Inscription, 

Photographs of this statuette and a squeeze of the inscrip- 
tion were sent me by Professor Harvey Porter, o’f the Syrian* 
Protestant College in Beirut, some time ago. His description 
of it is as follows (see the accompanying Plate): “The 
statuette has lost its head and shoulders. The figure is naked 
to the waist, but the drapery covering .the lower part and the 
style of the whole clearly indicate a Baal or Zeus. It closely 
resembles the forms of this god found on the Phoenician and 
Greek coins, such as those of Alexander the Great or the coins 
of Tarsus under the Satraps. The eagle, usually borne in the 
right hand, hei'c stands at the foot of the statuette, on the 
right. The fragment is 9 inches in height and 7 inches broad. 
It is of marble, and came from Sidon. The inscription' is . 
engraved in an incuse square on the back. The marble is some- 
what weathered; there is also a defect in the stone which 
greatly obscures the first two letters in the first line, the second 
letter in the second line, and the third in the following lines.” 

This is evidently a gennine Phoenician antique. The inscrip- 
tion also is ancient; on this point, as in regard to the interpre- 
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tation of the statue, we may take Profes>sor Porter’s judgment 
as final, since he speaks as an expert of long experience. The 
statuette was undoubtedly a votive offering at the shrine of 
some god. 

The most of the letters of tlie inscription (see the Plate) are 
])erfectly (dear, and no one of* them is entirely obliteraUid; yet 
the interpretation of the whole is difficult. The following tran- 
script is froiti a tracing made from the scpieeze, the letters being 
just one half the size of the original. 



The first two letters of the first line are almost entirely 
obliterated. The few remaining traces of the first letter seem 
to me to suggest b If the long, but very indistinct, slanting 
line at the right could be regarded as part of this letter, then 0 
would be most probable. But it ' seems to me pretty certain 
that this line lies outside the inscription. The second letter 
was read as fl by Professor Porter, and this is possible. Tins 
part of the stone has been so badly damaged that the engraved 
lines can no longer be distinguished from the accidental ones. 
Judging from the marks which now appear, Q is also a possi- 
bility. The remaining letters of the line are all perfectly dis- 
tinct. , 

In the line, the first letter is pretty certainly *1, though 

it may be ‘1, and even ^ must be admitted as a possibility. The 
second letter, which is badly damaged by the defect in the 
stone (see Professor Porter’s description, above), might be *1 — 
though in that case the top of the letter is not closed — or per- 
haps b It could hardly be D- The third letter is either D or 0, 
according as the line across the top is taken as original or 
secondary. To me it appears to be secondary. In case it were 
original, the letter might possibly be though this would be 
improbable. The fourth letter is either 0 or probably the 
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former. Tlie fifth letter is J; and it is followed by a numeral. 
Professor Porter read the latter as but the marks at the left 
look to me more like an accidental abrasion of the stone. In 
the squeeze they hardly appear at all. Still, Professor Porter 
may be right. 

Jri the third line, the second and last letters seem to me to 
be h though the small horizontal prong which I have indicated 
at the bottom on the right is not clear in either case. Its pres- 
ence is not absolutely necessary, to be sure. The third letter 
in the line is destroyed. It miglit be "2 (?), or possibly 
n The remaining four characters are certain. 

In the fenerth line, the second letter is probably J, but might 
be *7 ; the third letter is probably Q, but might perhaps be W. 

I have fancied that I could see, both in the photograph and 
in the squeeze, traces of punctuation marks, namely periods 
used to separate the words. Such periods appear after the ^ in 
the third line, and at the end of that line; also after the third 
letter in the last line. I have not been able to make them out 
elsewhere in the inscription, and it may be that their seeming 
distinctness in the places named is only accidental. 

I offer the following transliteration and translation, as a first 
attempt at interpreting the inscription: 

Drni [hi’ 

3 pbii 
■ ’N"i • 
in ■ D^O 

H H'' M pyresented these vessels^ amounting to three drachmas^ 
[in return) for the preservation of Ms eyesight. 

’ The translation supposes that the statuette was not itself the 
principal offering, but that it mei^ely accompanied the gift to 
the god, as often happened. The word DOD, like the Hebrew 
might have any one of several meanings; compare its use 
in the Tabnit inscription. I suppose the second line to give the 
sum at which these votive objects were purchased. 

The combination oren, as a proper name, is quite possible, 
and, capable of explanation in several ways; the first element 
of the corapound, for example, miglit be (=Ls >^5 to live 
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in abundance), or a shortened form of 3m or Dm. The 
grammatical forzns and constimctions here supposed, moreover, 
all have their support in actual usage, Hebrew or Plzoenician.' 
The ^ at the end of the third line I sujipose to he tlie sufiix of 
the third person singular. 

This reading is the least objectionable of the half-dozen 
which have suggested themselves to me. If any one of my col- 
leagues can find a better one, I shall be glad. 

3. A Phoenician Seal. 

The seal whoso inscription is here reproduced i.s owned by a 
collector in Jerusalem. The accompanying facsimile is that of 
a cast made from a wax impression which was sent to me (see 
the preceding Plate). The characters are of a late type, and 
fairly well cut. 



sjn p 

[Heal) of A B ‘X, son of Jlayina, 

The name presumably or iK 

already familiar as a Phoenician proper name. See Lidzbar- 
ski’s Glossary, and also his Ephejueris, I, p. 35, Tlie form of 
the J, used botli as a final and as a medial letter, is unusual and 
interesting. It is like the final | which is common in the later 
Palmyrene script and appears occasionally elsewhere. The 
inversion of the ^ which ends the first line is also to he remarked ; 
such inversion occurs not infrequently both on seals and on 
coins. In general, the type of the characters employed is late 
Palestinian. 
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The name Iiulah is found on seyeral ossuaries. 

3. Tills inscription (see the Plate) is on the upper ed,e:e of 
the ossuary. 

MA/’/AMH 1lf\K . 

n»pn* nns Dn?j 

MaTVvnia M-hymn, wife of Mihqitth 

4. IiiKcriptiou (soc tlie Plato)^ placed an in No. 3. ' 

6AKA&H yAvyiVK' 

fifiiD nns 

Elisabeth Elisabeth wife of Tarpon 

5. These inscriptions are written in tlie right and left upper 
corners of the ossuary : 



EAEAZAPOY 


\Vvh 


irr’‘?s 


Uliezer the son of Mleazar Mliezer the son of levi 
It would seem that this ossuary has been the depository for 
two bodies. 

For the curious K cf. Lidzbarski, Mphem, II. p. 196, the of 
The name appears without ^ on the ossuary 

published in the liev. Bill. 1904, p. 263. 


6 . 






’I*? 

AEYBIS 

’ Levi 


■\\n 
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7. Cvosswi.se upon the lid is found the name 



and lengthwise 



'"rVA/N 


The same names 


occur, one on each i^ide of the ossuary, 

• *' 



It may he that this llirpnn Aya.s the husband of the Avonian 
mentioned in No. 4. 

8. On a broken lid of an ossuary is found the ins(M’iption 

‘in piihT 

9. This monogram 



is on one side of a roof -shaped lid. It may possibl^^ stand for 
EAIS[ABH] ; the first four letters can easily be made out. On 
the other side of the lid are the letters 
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10. On a stone slab which formerly cIoscmI one of the loculi 
i>s written in ])laek the name 



II. On another slab, wliich served the same ])urpOHe as No. 
10, being, however, covered with a thick layer of mortar, were 
made with the finger in the mortar, while it was still soft, the 
following letters: 



B. Aoi Ossuary from the Mount of Olives, 

Oil an ossuary I'ecently discovered on the Mount of Olives, 
and now in the possession of an English gentleman, is found 
the following inscription : 



timo 
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The. words are found o'!] the opposite extremities of the ossuary. 
The letters are from one to two inehes in lieii^ht and very ermle, 
although more deeply eut into the stone than is usual. The 
nanu^ ni“nD=smo occurs elsewhere on an ossuary des(*ril)ed 
hy JVI. Cnermont-danneau. 

2. A Phoenician Seal. 

This seal, found at Shlon, and now in my possession, is so 
niueh worn that the lirst letter of each line is almost obliterated; 
see the Plate, ]>. 355. It reads: 

ipnr’ 

That portion of the stone which presumably contained the 
letter ^ is now completely worn away. 

[In the second line, the first letter can hardly be ^ ; and is not 
the last letter ^ rather than ) ? The fourth letter cannot he 
p. and is probably see the similar forms in Enting’s Tahula 
i^erlptnrav araniaieae, A second impression of the seal, just 
received from Dr. Spoer, shows plainly a closed loo]) at the to]> 
of the last letter in the first line. That is, it is either 3 or T . 

I believe the reading to be: 

uris liko *7^:33^ ; for we might company the Arabic 

Z'Uhal (Saturn), and the problematic n‘7nf of the Old Testa- 
ment. Ed.] 




Aspects of the Yedic. Dative. — 'Y>\: E. Wasiibitun JIopkjns, 
Professor in Yale IJniv(3rsitV5 New Haven, Poini. 

1. Dative and Genitive after bhu and asli. 

Ln a ])revious ];>a|)er' I have suflieieiit.ly il]iistratc<l the use* of 
t.lie dative after l)hu as (M|iiiva.l(nit to conu',’’' e. blnivad 
vTryaya, ‘‘catne to power,” and in tliis sense, intercliane:eal)le 
with a regular v^erl) of motion, hhava, “ (be-)eoine (to lielp),” 
and agahi, “come (to help).” AVlie.reas ])hu, even in the indica- 
tive, with an objective dative of this sort is not uneoinnion 
(blui with the genitive is rare), asti in the indicative is normal 
with the genitive and rare with the dative/ 

Thus in 5. Oo. 4, mitrasya hi . . sumatir asti vidhatiis, if vid- 
hatiis is not in agreement with mitrasya (cf. 8. 78. 7, kratva 
it purnam udaraih tiiras^nl ’sti vidhatas), the normal construc- 
tion is found, but in (j. do. 4, idfi hi vo vidhate ratnam asti, 
the construction is abnormal for KY. The ])erfe(*t asa has 
only possessive genitive after it, and this is the case with the 
imperfect, fusit. In 5. 30. lo, gharmas cit ta])tah ])ravrje sa asTt, 
the meaning is evidently (not “came to” but) “was heated 


’ The Vedic Dative Reconsidered, Trans. Am. P. Ass., vol. xxxvii, ]>. 
87 ff. Here, as tliere, to avoid confusion with English ‘ as,’ I write, asti. 
References, unless otherwise marked, are to RV. 

® As with other verbs of movement, the locative takes the place of the 
dative after bhu in AV, 15. 11. 11, nikiime nikamasya bhavati. That 
hhavati here is not simply is” may be seen from the preceding ainaiii 
nikamo gacchati, “ Unto him comes his desire and he comesdo -be-in 
(gets to) the desij*e of desire.” Compare, after mahyam pavatam, loc. 
k^me in RV. 10, 128. 2, but dat. kdrnaya in the same phrase, AV. 5. 8. 3, 
“May (the wind) blow for me unto (at) my desire.” The fact that 
jagrhi, “ watch,” takes either dat. or loc. shows that both are felt in a 
similar relation, though the meaning varies as in “look out for” and 
“ watch over ” (cf. also adhi with loc. after the same verb). We cannot 
assume that one doc.) object is felt as" such and the other (dat.) is a 
vague “ in regard to.” There is here no difference of personal dat. and 
impersonal loc.; vayodheyaya, girhapatyaya, 10. 25. 8 and 85. 27 are 
abstract datives, “watch to give strength,” “look out for the house- 
keeping,” but prajSsv a.tmasu go^u jagrhi, AV. 3. 15, 7, “watch over 
us,” etc., loc. 
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unto” (for); in 10. 34, 2, siva . . raabyam fisit, tlie dative of 
course (Icpends on sivd; in 10. 102. (1, kakardavo vrsaldio 
yukta asTt, the traditional interpretation makes the dative final. 
There Is no instance where asa or asit, ‘‘was,” is used, as are 
the preterites of Idul, “( be-)caine,” with an ohject-dative. In 
the pr(‘S(mt indicative there are a few cases of stereotyped cliar- 
a<d.er, wheia^ asti and santi are employed with the dative, as 
given in the note helow,* 


^ The dative after the present of asti seems to be almost restricted to 
instaiK^es evidently intlueiiced by the prevailing use of certain nouns 
meaning “aid, protection, gifts,” with verbs of giving, becoming, etc. 
Thus, like the rare exception (above) vidliate ratnain asti, there are a 
few examples of the worshipper in the dative with santi, where the sub- 
ject is “gift, help,” etc. Tlie regular and prevailing use of the w^ord 
vai'utham, for example, is after a verb meaning “ become” or “ extend ” 
(protection to the worshipper). Thus 1. 58. 9, bhava varutham grnate ; 
1, 23. 21, prnita . . varutham tanve m4ma; 7. 30. 4, yacha suribhya 
upamaih varutiiam ; 7. 88. 6, yandhi . . stuvate varutham ; 8. 19. 3, 
yanhVsi varutham vwith dative and ablative, “protection to thy servi- 
tors from thy haters”). It is in accordance with this that we find, in 
one hymn only, te^iim lii . . varutham asti dasu^e . . yad vah . . sunvate 
varutham asti, 8. 67. 3 and 6 (but agnir varutham mama, “ Agni of me 
the i)rotection,” in 1. 148, 2 ; so in 7. 32. 7). With “gift,” dadhati rat- 
nam vidhate, 4. 12. 3, may be the model for vidhate ratnam asti; as 
abhud u vo vidhate ratnadheyarn idd naro dasuse martyaya, 4. 34. 4, 
for ratnadheyarn santi . . sucldse, 7. 53. 3 ; yatha hy asti te . . ratih . , 
daAhse, 8. 24. 9. Yet it is more likely that the verbals dha, ra, help to 
produce the dative, since “bestow” and '^give” regularly call for this 
case. There are, however, a few examples in which this does not 
apply : yd te santi dasuse ddh:r§ta giras, 7. 3. 8 ; evd hi te vibhutaya iita- 
yas . . sadyaS cit santi da^hge, 1. 8. 9 ; soma yas te mayobhuva fitayali 
santi dasuse, 1. 91. 9 ; yd vam santi purusprbo niyhto da^h?e nara, 4. 47. 
4;yavah sarma ^asamandya santi, 1. 85. 12. Though here “give to” 
or “ become to ” (the pious) a guard (sarma) is also a common phrase, 1. 
58. 9, etc. Of another sort are the datives with santi in 9. 61. 30, ydte . , 
dyudha tigmdni santi dhurvane ; 10. 44. 7, ye prig upare santi davane ; 
9. 78. 2; srutayah santi ydtave, “which weapons are sharp to hurt,” 
“ who are late (?) to give,” “paths are to go.” These are generally 
introduced by the imperative (future), pdfcave somo astu, 1. 108. 2 ; santu 
. . raksase h^ntavd u, 5. 2. 10 (etc., see more examples below). In Aves- 
tan also the dative after ‘ be ’ is usually after a form of future sense, 
naire ahhat, “ will be to the man” ; moi astu, “ be to me,” etc., but the 
possessive dative with the indicative or even without verbal form, 
“these are to me “the flames to (= of) fire” {Casiislehrei p. 220) is 
also found. 
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On the other hand, those modal forms of asti whicli (like bhu 
in any mode) indicate not being hut going to he (Ixurnming) 
take a dative which may he final or may indicate that the sub- 
ject will be (i. e. is coming to) the dative ohjcu^t. ddu?re an*, 
for example, scaiaady any cases like that witli vidluite and asti 
above, but not un(*.ommon Jire such cases as (1. 08. 7, suribliyas 
, . . rayih syfit, ‘■Svealth shall be (brzcome) to the Suris,’’^ a.nd. 
1. S, 0 , mahitvam astu vajrine, ‘\greatness shall be (~H*.ome) to 
the ])oltdu)lder.” A good example of the future sense is given 
by 10. 7. 4, dyfibhir asma ahabhir varnam astu, “ hap]>in(*ss 
shall be to him through (all) his days.” So in 1. 14-7. 4, ])un<ar 
astu so asmai, where the subject is a curse which shall return 
to him”; and- in 4. 1. S, dhi^m satyam astu is “the prayer shall 
be realized,” literally, “reality shall be (cqme) to the prayer.’” 

Other examples of the future sense of asti (in imperative, 
subjunctive, optative) parallel to bhu are: asad vrdlic, 1. 89. />; 
syrana vrdhe, 8. 63. 10; edhi no vrdhe, 5. 9. 7; ID. 7; 16, o 
(the only ease, being a repeated phrase, of edhi with final 
dative) ;* rfiyah syama dharuiiahx dhiyadhyrd (“may we get to 
establish wealth’s foundation”), 7. 34. 24; s^ulma blifivancsu 
jivase, 9. 86. 38; syama te dfivane vasunarn, 2. 11. 1 (cf. 12 and 
10. 36. 12); dfimiya miinah . . astu te, 1. 55. 7 (cf. mano krsva, 
“make up your mind to” with vasudcyaya, 1. 54, 9; AV. 


1 In 6. 53, 2, tapiih^i tasmai vrjindni santu, “his sins shall come as 
burnings (torments) to him ’’ is in connection with the associated phrase, 
8, “cast the burning weapon at him who hates the Brahman’' (dative). 
Compare AV. 4. 18. 6, cak^ra bhadraui asmabhyam. atmane tapanarh th 
sas, “he made good for us, but for himself a burning.’’ Any modifier 
may of course biing out the dative, iiTespective of the verb, as in 
7. 20. 5, pra . . yah nybhyo asti; 10. 15. 2, pitrbhyo name astu; and so 
in 1. 109. 1, nd’nya yuvat pramatir asti mahyam, the dative depends 
not on the verb asti but on pramati, just as in the verbal form, pra 
manniahe ^avasanaya ^u?am, 1. 62. 1 (in 10. 100. 11, pramati takes the 
genitive, “care of ” for “ care for”). In 1. 91. 15:=?. 55. 1, sakha suseva 
edhi nas, if nas is dative it depends on the adjective ; so in srihavo na 
edhi, 4. 1. 5 (cf. 6. 52. 6). ^ 

® In contrast with asmakam id virdhebhava, 1. 79. 11 ; no vrdhe bliava, 
1. 91. 10; bhavanah . . sakha vrdhe, 1. 91. 17; bhava stotibhyo antainah 
svastaye, 8. 10. 8 (cf. 8. 13. 3); bhava nah sublira sataye, 5. 5. 4; bhava 
sumatsuno vrdhe. 6, 46. 8 (and 11); bhava vpdbaindrarayoasya, 7. 80. 1; 
fiivo bhava . . v^jasataye, 8. 4. 18; nice bhava, 9. 105. 5, the solitary 
instance with edhi (above) is typical. 
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3. 4. 4); asMt ta utso grnate, 9. 80. fl (the only case of tills 
subjiiiictivGj i'll the. ninth hook) ; te syania devavltaye, 10. 35. 14; 
tad vain astu sahase . . savas, 7. 104. 3; visvfi stotfbhyo gmate 
ca santu (saubhaga), 7. 3. 10; visvfihri ’smili vsaranfi santv atra, 
10. 1<8. 2. Crises of doubtful forms are common: vrstayah santv 
asnie, 7. 101. 5; sumnam asme te astu, 1. 114. 10 (5. 53. 0) ; 
astu dravinaru . . asme, 10. 35. 13; te nali santu yhjas, 8. 
83. 2; tan nah pratnaih sakliyam astu yusme, (>. 18. 5; etc. 
In the following cases the dative depends only vaguely on astu, 
“be (r(‘sting) in the heart to,” ayaiii su tfibhyam . . lirdi stoma 
upasvitas cid astu, 7. 8(1. <S; (vo astu) ayaiii ca sorno hrdi, 
10. 32. 0; idam vacah parjanyaya . . hrdo astv antaram, 7. 101. 5, 
When the genitive is found it is possessive, not objective, as in 
10. 103. 4, asmilkam edhy avitil rathanfim (not “be to us”). 
8o in nu’sniakan asti tat taras . . atiskade, “the strength of us 
is not to be conquered,” not “strength is to t|s,” 8. 07. 19; and 
in 5. 28. 3, tava dyumnany uttamani santu; 10. 51. 9, tava . , 
santu bliagfih, tavfi ’gne yajiias . . astu; 1. 30. 2, yusnulkani 
astu tavisT paiuyasT, the idea is not “greater glory shall (be) 
come to thee,” etc., but “thy glory shall be greater.” This 
point is frequently disregarded. In 1. 173. 10, asmfika’sadiudro 
vajrahastas, the meaning is not “ iinser (or bei uns) wird Indra 
sein, der den Keil halt,” but “our Indra shall be a bolt-holder.” 
In 8. 2. 7, traya indrasya, etc., translate “Indra’s somas shall 
be three”; in 1. 7. 10 (13. 10), asmakam astu kevalas, “all ours 
shall he be”; in 8. 31. 3, tasya dyuman asad rathas, “his car”; 
in 8. 89. 4, snivas cit te asad brhat, “great be thy glory.” 
This possessive genitive is the regular construction with asti as 
it often is with astu, in distinction from the sense with the 
dative and astu. Thus, asmakam santu bhiivauasya gopas, 7. 
51. 2, not “to us come,” but “ours be”; te asya santu ketavas, 
9. 70. 3, “must be his beams”; tasya bhrata madhyamd asti, 
1. 1G4. 1, “his brother”; na.. . brahman am main . . asti, 8. 
32. IG, “no debt of”; yasya . . vrtraha susmo asti, 1. 100. 2, 
“whose strength is foe-killing”; ya umasya kraviso gandho asti, 
1. 1G2. 10, “what smell is of flesh”; ya esam . . mahima satyo 
asti, 1. 1G7. 7, “what greatness of them is real”; na yasya 
(asya) varta . . asti, 1. 40. 8; 4. 20. 7; 6. GG. 8; te radhasas, 8. 
14. 4 (so te in 5. 29. 14, na te vartd . , asti, must be genitive) ; 
sarvaih tad astn te ghrtam, 8. 102. 21; tavet tat satyam (1. 1. 
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6), S6‘. asti, and cf. tava tat satyam astn, 1. 1)8. 3 ; tan n(i sat- 
yam pavamanasya’stu . . jydtir yad ahne akrnot, etc., 0. 02. 5. 

In marked contraKSt, the genitive with l)hu is as uncommon as 
it is common with asti. I have found only 2. 24, 14, brahmanas 
pater abhavat . . satyd manyfis; 10. J42. 3, khilya urvarrinfirn 
bliavanti; 10. 130. 4, agner gayatry abhavat sayugva; 4. 7. 2, 
ague kadtl ta anusag bhhvad devasya cetanam; 6. 16. 18, nalu 
te purtaiu aksipad bhhvan nemfinrihi vaso (a doubtful construc- 
tion).^ I think all these are really inde])endent of blnl, not 
as with the dative after bhu, the object of tlie verb. Tlius: 
“Brhaspati’s anger became real,’’ (not ihm ward ”) ; (when the 
hre burns) ‘Hliere arise bare spaces of (= between) the fields”; 
‘‘the gayatii became Agni’s yoke-fellow”; “'when will be the 
appearance of thee” (so Lxulwig), not “waim wurde . . dir,” 
etc. In 10. 61. 23, viprah presthah sa hy esfim babhiiva, 
“priest dearest to them he became,” has the same construction 
with prestha as in 1. 167. 10, vayam adye’ndrasya presthfis, and 
makes it unnecessary to take the genitive with bhu even 'as 
partitive, “became (one) of them” (Grassmann). The only 
case where tlie objective genitive with bhu seems to be required 
is 1. 17. 4, yuvaku hi sacinam yuvaku sumatinam bluiyarna 
vajadavnam, “may we become of your generous goodwill,” 
where the genitive is felt as a sort of partitive objective, “may 
we get to share in your good will.” PW. assigns to this cate- 
gory 10. 40. 3, kasya dhvasrd bhavathas, but it is clear that the 
genitive dej^ends on dhvasra as substantive (so S.), and this 
case is on a par with asmdkam avita bhava, 1. 187. 2, “become 
our helper,” or bhava varutham maghavan maghonam, 7. 32. 7, 
“become the guard of the Maghavans,” and such instances (the 
genitive being probably independent of bhu), which are unnec- 
essary to take into consideration. In later Vedic style this con- 
struction of the genitive as a possessive became felt as an 
objective and “of him an hundred wives arose” is equivalent 
to “came to him,” There is thus a distinction between dative 
and genitive after bhu which is unhistorically expressed in PW. 
as “mit gen. (selten dat. loc.) der Person.” The RV. con- 
struction is prevailingly dative (loc.), the later construction is 

^ Doubtful also (genit. or dat.) is the case of vasin 4. J-16 3, tad vas . . 
dev6.su vibhvo abhavan mahitvanam. So 4. 51. 4 ; te, 1. 162. 21 ; me, 10. 
40. 5. 
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prevailingly genitive. Examples of the RV. datival usage may 
be found in my former article, p. 99 ; for the later genitival 
construction, compare, e. g., BAIT. 3. 1. 1, Jauakasya vijijiiasa 
babhfiva, kah svid, etc., “a desire to know came to Janaka” 
(became of), and PW. s, bhfi, col. 315. 

{^ome doubtful cases of asti may be settled by parallels. With 
dyubhir Into jarima, sfi no astu, 10. 59. 4, compare dyiibhir 
asmaaliobhir vamam astu, 10, 7. 4. With asti In te 'gne devesv 
dpyam, I. 36. 12, cf, yayor asti pra nah sakhyaui devesv adhy 
apyam, 8. 10. 4, and agne tava tyad ukthyam devesv asty 
apyam, 1 105. 13 (similar forms in the same sort of clause in 
7. 32. 19; 8. 27. lo). In such a case as 10. 100. 10, ‘Mjody be 
medicine of body,'’ tauvd astu are not connected but tanvo . . 
bhesajam. In samfinam astu vo manas, 10. 191. 4, the vas is to 
be compared with mama . . astu = me astu in 10. 128. 2 and 4. 
So vayaiii te (smasi) 8. 66. 13 is to be compared with smasi . . 
esam, 1. 37. 15, Irrespective of asti the word sam governs the 
dative, 10. 165. 1-4; 7, 35. 2, 3, 7 (sam astu te hrde, 8. 17. 6; 
bhava nah . . saiii hrde, 8. 79. 7), so that in such a case as 5. 
11. 5, tubhye 'dam ague madhumattamaih vacas tiibhyam manlsa 
iyani astu saiii hrde (cf. 5. 63. 1, tasmfii vrstir madhumat pin- 
vate divas), the dative depends on two elements besides the 
adjective, the verb, and the noun sam, either one of wliich 
might have produced it.^ Compare suta indraya . . kalase 
aksarat, madhumfiu astu vayave, 9, 63. 3; tebhyo bhadram . . 
VO astu, 10. 62. 1 (in 10. 80. 2 the genit, is possessive); sivdh . , 
santu sam hrde, AV. 8. 7. 17. With hhadra the dat. inter- 
changes with the locative, 1. 113. 9 and 20, but in both eases 
there is the verb to reckon with also, devesu cakrso bhadram 
apnas, apna usaso vahanti ’jfiuaya . . bhadi'am. So in 1. 1. 6, 
dfisuse is caused by karisyasi as much as by bhadram. On the 
other hand, in 7. 20. 10, vasvi sii te jaritre astu saktis, “good 
to the singer be thy strength,” the dative depends more on the 
adj. than on the verb; cf. 6. 16. 25, vasvi te agne saihdrstir 
isayate martyaya, without verb. In' 1. 73. 10, ucatliaiii . . jfis- 
tani santu manase hrde ca, the dative “ mind and heart ” (equiva- 
lent to a personal form; cf. the same expression in 4. 77. 2) 

^ So in 1. 189. 2. bhava tokitya . . sam yos ; 5. 47. 7, tM astu . . saiii yor 
asmabliyam. etc. On the other hand, in 5. 74. 9, ^am . . vam . . asm^kam 
astu carkrtis, is “ onr praise of you shall be weal.” 
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depends on jiistfiiii ratber more than on the verb. It is to he 
observed thatkar Inis the same effect as avah, ‘‘ bring Iiitlier to,”* 
with an infinitive (interchanging in the same phrases) and tbat 
the infinitive itself is indistingiiisha])le from a noun in various 
forms, e. g. nuirtan yajathfiva krnvan, “■making men to (tbe) 
sacrifice,” 10. 12. I (a devan yajathaya vaksi, 3, 4. 1); sa no 
jivatave krdhi, “make vis to live,” l(). ISO. 2; iniilii nas krdhi 
sahicakse hluije asyfu (inf. and noun), 1. 127. 11; tad amitrc*- 
bhyo drse kuru, “thivS make to our foes to see,” AV. 11. 0. 1. 
Of, AV. 0. 2. 11, urCiiii lokam akaran nuihyam culhatfim . . 
maliyaih sad urvTr ghrtam d'valiantu; AV. 10. 5. 50, “I hurl at 
him the bolt to head-splitting,” asmfii vajram pra barami . . sir- 
sabbidyaya, i, e. to split his head. While RV. has inf. yud- 
haye, 10. 84. 4, AV. has ptc, noun yuddhaya, 4. 31. 4, in the 
some clause, “sharpen the clans to (tlie) fight;” cf. AV. 5. 14. 
9, “we sharpen thee not vadlnlya (acakruse), to killing” (RV. 
1. (31. 13, inf. yudlie AV. 4. 24. 7, noun, yudheV). There 
seems to be no real difference between sucli datives and that in 
jydtir yad ahne akrnod u lokam, 9. 92. 5, urfi ksayaya nas 
krdhi, 8. 68. 12 = AV. 7. 26. 3.'' One “cooks for (to) liini ” 
or “cooks for (to) releasing,” yam pacati ripran nir muktyai, 
AV. 12. 3. 5, just as one “conies to kill” or “comes to birth,” 
januse, or “comes to mo.” 

The dative of the type Oavixa l^icrOai may be filled out with 
another dative of the person, niayah patibhyo janayuh parisvaje, 
“wives, a pleasure to hushands to embrace,” 10. 40. 10.^ It is 


* A good case of local dative after “bring, bear,” is found In AV. 13. 
1. 1, when, after ragtram pra visa, “ eater thy kingdom,” follows sa tva 
ra^traya subhrtam hibhartu, “ may he bear thee, well borne, to thy 
kingdom” (not “ to kingship” : pravij^ is local, enter a place, etc.). 

Cf. also in the verse cited, 9. 93. o, dasyave kar abhfkam, “made 
front (attack) against the foe ” (dat.), literally a “ turning toward,” abhi, 
which thus comes as near to governing a dative as is possible. 

» The preceding vamam pitrbhyo ya idam samerire may owe its dative 
to samerire rather than to vammn, which is never followed by the 
dative, except with the idea of coming or sending, as in 10. 7. 4, asmai 
. . vamam astu (cf, 6. 71. 6 ; 7. 78. 1 ; 8. 83. 4 ; 10. 43. 8). The datives in 
the preceding vs. 9 are worth noticing : asmai riyante nivaneVa sin- 
dhavo ‘sma" ahne bhavati tat patitvauain, “to him as into valleys run 
the rivers . . to him by day (cf. vs. 5, bhutatn me aUne) comes this mar- 
riage.” Cf. p. 97 of my former article. 
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to be observed that tlie personal dative stands on a par with the 
iniinitive, as in svar drse, “a light to see,” 1. 50. 5, and in 
vapus . . cikitiise, ‘‘a wonder to the wise,” G. 66. 1 (hut astu 
follows). In 1. 21 (where tanve mama = mahyam), “ supply 

a guard to me and long to see the sun,” jydk e,a siiryaih drse, 
the dative is really hnal. 

Interchange with the locative, as after verbs ^4)estow,” 
‘‘put,” etc. (illustrated in my former paper), ^ is found in 
syama varune anagas, “may we be with (before) Varuna sin- 
less,” 7. 87. 7, as compared with anagaso aditaye syama, “may 
we be to Aditi sinlovss,” 1. 24. 15; sada tve sumanasah syama, 

7. 4. 7, as compared (probably) with asme, 10, LOO. 4, and with 
pratyail nah sumaiia bhava, 10. 141. 1. With “help,” “good- 
will,” etc,, the locative is the normal construction, avasi syama, 
“may we be in (his) good will,” etc., o. 65. 5; 7. 18. 3; 8. 44. 
24, etc.^ It may be noticed here that syama is joined with a 
ptc., tarauto visva durita syama, “may we be crossing difficul- 
ties,” 10. 31. 1, and so with the dat. tfibhyaih devaya dasatah 
syama, “may we be serving (to) thee the god,” 7. 14. 3 (so te 
te devdya dasatah syama, 7. 17. 7; cf. 7. 37. 4, vayam nh te 
dasvansah syama), which depends partly on the ptc. and partly 
on the verb (cf. tfibhyam bhavema, cited in my former paper). 

2. Utl and other forms with bhti. 

Like ajagann iltaye, 1. 130. 9; d cakrur agnim fitaye, 3. 27. 
6, is bhava (ittaye) htl. It is a mistake {Gnmclz. iii. 102) to 
explain fitf as conditioned by “the position at the end of the 
pada.” Compare 0. 24. 9, sthd fi sfi firdhva htf arisanyan, not 
final position, yet dative; as also 6. 29. 6; 7. 25. 1 (a patati) ; 

8. 09. 7 (ita fiti) ; 10. 15. 4; 10. 104. 4. To determine the case 
of iltl some parallels may be given. I begin \Vith ‘call,’ etc. 

1 Compare AV. 10. 7. 39, where vimite (loc.) seems to refer to yasmai 
(dat.) in the same clause. Another example is found in the Pp. loc. 
reading suyama griiesu for the dat. (vulgate) auyama grhebhyas, AV. 
14. 2. 17. * 

The interchange of acc. and dat. after compounds meaning “help, 
encourage,” is to be noticed, e. g. upa-av tabes either dat. or acc. like 
“do good to” (below). “ Conciliate to,” cans, sto-van, AV. 6. 9. 3, 
takes indirect dat. object. 
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After ‘'call (to) ” three favorite datives are found in 1, 35. 1, 
svastaye, avase,^ utaye; indram d huve utaye . . iiiarutah 
sdrnapitaye, 1. 111. 4; iltaye va siitapeyfiya va, 4. 44. 3. The 
infinitive after “wish”: xndram iismasi ’staye and hrahinotaye, 
“•vve wisli Indra to further (and) favor our prayer to aid (us),” 
1. 129. 4; cf. avatfdtaye lias, 6. 9. 7. After “choose”: “we 
mortal friends choose thee, a god, to aid” (us), 3. 9. 1; so 8. 6. 
44; 8. 83. 1, tad (avas) a vrnimahc vayam . . asmabhyam utaye, 
“ choose that help to aid (to) ns.” So with “ beg,” Ilata utaye, 7. 
94. 5; “how forth ” to aid, 9. 66. 4. The “final dative” (pur- 
pose) is quite indistingnislmble from the concrete dative here, 
one overlaps the other; “bring food to aid,” 8. 60. 18; “come, 
bring food, to aid,” 8. 1. 4; “drink to aid,” “ praise to aid,” 
etc., 3. 37. 8; 14. 2; 4, 32. 2; 8. 5. 4; 21. 9. The double object 
(dat, or acc.) is common: “you get to aid (to) the singers,” 
babhtitha jaritfbhya tltf, 1. 178. 1; na utaya a yatam somapT- 
taye, 4. 47. 3; indram tltaye gns, “came after help,” 1. 104. 2; 
tva devam, . . utaye te ‘vasa iyanaso,*'* amanmahi, “coming 
after help and aid,” 5. 22. 3 (5. 5. 5, “ easy to approach to 
aid”). Ordinarily the god “gets to aid” the suppliant, as in 
8. 68. 1, “we cause thee to turn hither toward (our) good like 
a war-car to help.” So in 8. 88. 4., “turns thee to aid;” 8. 92. 
7, “ drive (the god) hither to help.” 

Not “ are ” but “ (we) work ” is to be supplied in the plirase 
yathu ta utaye, 5. 20. 4. The dative in 10. 126. 3, is inhuenced 
by iiayistha u no nesani, “ best leaders in leading” (ati dvesas 
is only refrain). Or “come” may be supplied. At any rate, 
the simple “be” forms are rather carefully avoided, as not one 
stands after “be ” alone out of the hundred odd cases of dative 
iltaye (iiti). Hence the dat. has local force. Plalf a dozen 
instances registered by Grassmann may be instrumental ; yus- 
makod . . %ata, etc. ; in 10. 35. 13, visva uti bbavantv agnayas 
followed by avas^ gamantu; 8. 97. 7, bhava nas . . iltf, but cf. 
10. 61. 27, blitita devaso utaye “ (be) come to aid.” 

^ The seven cases of avase “to aid” in AV. are all after ‘‘call,” e. g. 
ta asma avase huve, “I call those to aid him.” This verb later takes 
acc. “ call one,” or Joe., “ call to bed,” “ to battle,” etc. 

2 Compare tubhyam . . giras . . iyanas, “songs going to (after) thee,” 
10 . 104 . 1 . 
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That the dative is used after hhu as it is after dgam can not 
be doubted. With “go” itself the claim that the dative repre- 
sents reference even in the vernacular and epic Sk. (vanfiya 
gacchatl as “goes with a view to forest life”) is refuted by 
coordinate usage, e. g. in Mbh. 5. 72. 25, 34, grfimaya . . vantiya 
. . nasaya pravavrajus . . narakayfii ’va gaechati, and the fact 
that pravraj takes also acc. or loc. as well as dat. “forest.” 
Other verhvS implying movement of the vsame sort are vardh (as 
illustrated in the preceding paper) and its radical cognate 
Cirdhva, e. g., srustaye deva fu'dhvas, “ the god erect (has raised 
himself for all) to hear,” 2. 38. 2, as in the preceding verse he 
“rises to arouse” the world. Cxeuerally the two notions are 
united, urdhvas tistha na iitaye, “stand up to help us,” 1. 30. 
6; yasya tvam tirdhvd adhvardya tisthasi, “whose rite thou 
standest erect to” (aidest), 8. 19. 10. The counterpart of this 
is “make, erect” (to), both being combined in 1. 36. 13-14: 
“stand up (erect thyself) to help us; make us erect to act, to 
live”; compare erectiis ad agendum.^ Compounds of stha are 
used in the same way: yad . . sainasthitha yuddhaye sahsam 
avide, “when you arose to light and get gloi'y,” 10. 113. 3 
(like “lead to fight,” yad yudhaye samnayani, 10, 27. 2). One 
of the cases of final dative with asti really depends on the same 
idea, sthirfi vah santv ayudha paranhde, “your weapons be 
steady (stand) to strike aside,” 1. 39. 2; as the implication is 
found in stha alone, tfibhye ’ma bhhvana kave mahimne soma 
tasthire, “stand to you unto (for) greatness,” 9. 62. 27. Com- 
pare atasthano va esa tasmfii yad, “does not stand to (submit 
to) this, viz. that,” i§B. 12. 5. 5. 2; na dvitiyaya tasthus, “they 
do not stand for another (god),” 8vet. Up. 3. 2, id est.^ they 
“stand for Rudra alone,” as we say, “I will stand to that.” 
So Is T7 )v erraortr icrrrjfJLeVy Hd. 9. 21; “ Stationed tO ” (for) es ap-)(i^v, 


^ Although har§ (hoiTeo) is used of bxdstling, the hairs standing erect in 
joy (Sk.) or horror (Latin), yet har§ate conies rather under the class of 
verbs meaning ‘‘be pleased,'’ followed by a dative infinitive, har§asva 
datave, etc.,8, 19.29; 10. 112. 1 icf. jujo^a, 4. 24.5). Also (cans.) “ excite ” 
to. Of these verbs, note that mud and gardh, “ desire after,” take the 
loc., and that the later tus, “ pleased,” takes the genitive, the instru- 
mental, and the locative (of person as well as of thing), and the acc. with 
prati, besides the dative. 
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3. 80; T,iatm seiitentiae stare.' The same notioir is conveyed 
by the (middle voice of .the) verb yam, as in 9.. SG. 30, tiil)hya 
. . yemire, “ they hold themselves to thee”; 1. 135. 1, thbhy- 
am hi . . devil devfiya yemire, ‘Ho thee, the god, tlie gods 
hold themselves” (stand true), as the same form may mean , 

“hold oneself to” in the meaning “offer,” “yield,” witli 
dative, thus having the same construction with other verbs 
“yield.” The stanza 5. 32. 10 reads: 

ny asmai devT svadldtir jihTta indraya gatfir usati’va yeme { 

(saih yad 6 jo yuvate visvam fibhir) anii svadliavne kvsitayo 
namanta, 

“withdraws (yields) to . . offers itself to . . bow to (Indra).” 

In 1. 37. 7, ni vo yamaya manuso dadhra xigraya manyavo, 

“man brings himself down to your course and mighty wrath” 
is followed by jlhita parvato giris, “the mountain yields,” both 
taking the same dative (as in 8. 20. (j)J Something like nidhar ; 

is nisad, “sit down,” used with locative, ni durone , . sasada, 

“sits down in the home” (of the fire as priest), 3. 1. 18; in | 

causative, viksii hotaraih ny iisadayanta, “established (fire) •; 

among the clans as priest,” 10. 7. 5; and causative with the j 

dative, tva . . ni lidtaraih sadayante damaya “esta})lish thee : 

unto the house as priest,” 3. G. 3. With a personal object it is I 

sometimes impossible to distinguish locative and dative, because 
the forms are identical as in Greek. Thus ITsane is both loca- i 

tive and dative of the pi'oper name Usana, G. 20. 11, usane ] 

kavyaya (dat.); 1, 51. 11, usane kavye (loc.). 5 

— • — — — — \ 

^ Another meaning of sthil alone is “stand at” (with dative) “ wait [ 

for,” as in 10. 109. 3, ua dut^ya prahye tastha “ she did not stand i 

(w’aib) to send (dat. inf.) a messenger ; ” 4. 54. 5, tasthuh sav^ya, they « 

wait for (stand unto) the command.” Note that anustha with dative, ? 

“obey (thy law),” 3. 30. 4, later yields to aoc. and loc. “follow, help,” 
acc. 1. 134. 1. ? 

Of. “stand” with a final dative, “thou standest to the protection of ; 

steeds,” paripEnaya tasthi^e, AV. 4. 9. 2 . i 

2 The verb nidhar takes another sort of dative in 6. 67. 4, since it is , i 

here “bring down,” “establish,” “make,” follow’ed by object and , ' 

predicate adjective with a dative, like that after any other verb of simi- | 

lar meaning (“ great, strong, the pair to mortal foe she made.” ripave j 

nididhas). Dhar itself takes a dative in the (middle) sense ‘ ‘ be ready ” as I 

in AY. 6. 141. 1, p(3saya dliriyatam, “stay fast to prosperity” (i. e. be * 

ready in order to prosperity); SB. 11. 4. 3. 7, danaya ’dliriyanta, “ were | 

ready to give.” * ■: 
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3. The gerundives havya and Idya with the dative. 

Tilt! gerundive Inivya is found with an instrumental of the 
personas agent, 1. lol. (1; 7. 2*2. 7; 7. 38. I; lo. 38. 4; with 
iiistr. t>r m(*aiis, dhlhhis, etc., (j. 18. (1; 8. DO. 20 (havyaih 
liuvema); witli pers. gen., 0. 21. I (ima u tva . . kfirdr hav- 
yani . . havya havaute) and 0. 22. 1; with matlnfim, 3. 5. 3 and 
3. ID. 3; witli tlu! loc. 2. 23. 13; 5. 17. 4 (viksfi pra sasyate) ; 
5. 33. 5; 0. In. 11; 0. 01. 12; 7. 30. 2; 7. 32. 24; 8. 20. 20; 8. 
7(). 8; 8. 71. ir> (visvfisu viksv aviteva havyas) ; ahsolntely, 1. 
IIG. 0; 1. 12D. 0; 2. 37. 2;* 2. 3D. 1; 8. 1. 28; 8. 15. 10 (sa 
stoniyah sa havyah) ; 10. 0. 7; 10. 3D. 1; lO. 89. 10; 10. 147. 2; 
in the following instances: 

1. lOO. 1, havyo hluivesu . . no hhavatu . . fitf; 

1. 144, 3, tul Im bhago na havyah sam asmad a; 

4. 24. 2. sa havyah sa Idyah . . yfunann a . . martyaya . . 
varivo dhat ; 

8. 90. 1, a nas . . haA^ya indrah saniatsu hhiisatu; 

8. DO. 21, sadyu jajfiano Inivyo hahiauva, kmvarm apausi 
nary a punini sdino na pito havyah sakliibhyas; 

and in lo. 3D. 10, carkftyam dadliatur hhagaiii na nfbhyo 

havyam ; 

1. 33. 2, ya stotfbhyo havyo asti yfunan. 

The last example shoAvs that the dative is not even certain in 
the three cases in Avhich it appears to be an agent-case; like 
asimit, nfbhyas may be ablative. But even granting that the 
other exam])los are really datives, the fact that a ‘‘dative of 
affcnt'’ with havA^a occurs only once each in hooks one and ten, 
against the normal construction illustrated above, aliov's that an 
agent-dative is probably not an early constrnotioii. In 8. 96. 
31, the examples already given of kar with dative show that 
sakliibhyas depends at least on the verb as nmeb as on the 
gerundive (see below). In 3. 62. 1. yuvavate nil tfijya abhii- 
van, the dative depends on bhu, as it does in the other example 
cited by Delbrilck, manave idsyo bhus, 1. 189. 7 (cf . . purutra 
hi vihavyo babbiilba, 2. 18. 7). 

Ibit fdya with the dative demands more particular examina- 
tion. A cognate gerundive is ilenya, e. g., didrksenyas . . 
jenya ilenyo mahd arbhaya jivase, 1. 146. 6, “worshipful to 
the small.”.' None of the gerundives here is construed with the 
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dative as agent, and so in other instances, both of tliis form and 
of idya, e. g., agne mitro asi prwah, suklifi saklnljliya, blyas, 
1. 75. 4, it is difficult to see why the dative should he necessa- 
rily taken as an agent, any more than when the locative is used 
in the same way, e. g., adha hi viksv fdyd ^si priyd no atithis, 
6. 7 (compare tvfi viksv Tdyam, 4. 7. 2; ilenyo vapusyb 

vibhuva priyo visam atithis, 5. 1. t)). 4410- adjeu^tive is as a]>so- 

lute as it is in 0. 1. 2, adha hdtfi ny asTdo ^nljiyfin . . Tdyah sun. 

The fact is that sakha sakhibhyas is a stereoty})ed phrase, 
which stands by itself, and the clause is not to be divided (as it 
is by Belbriick) sakhibhya Idyas. In 1. 20. 3, sakha sakhye 
varenyas no one takes the dative as agent. Compare 0. 104. 5, 
sakheva sakhye gfituvittamo bhava (naryo nice Idiava, ib. 105. 
5), where the dative is the same as in asmabhyaiii gfituvittamo 
devebhyo madhumattamas, ib. lOd. G; but also 1. 53, 2, akfi- 
makarsanah sakhii sakhibhyas, where the dative is not the objeiO. 
of the verbal, “not slighting desires, a friend to the friend.” 
In other cases the datWe is object not agent: 

a . . yajati . . sakha sakhye vureiyyas, “friend gives to 
friend,” 1. 26. 3. 

sakha sakhye apacat, “friend cooked for friend,” 5. 29. 7, 
sakheva sakhye . . pra na dynr tfirls, “extend, as friend 
(extends) to friend, our life,” 8. 48. 4. 
pavasva janayann iw) ‘‘blu visvani varyfi, sakha sakhilihya 
utaye, 9. G6. 4. 

A comparison of this example with the next shows that Tdya 
is absolute in the latter as in the former: 

pavasva visvacarsane ‘bhi visvani kilvyfi, sakha sakhibhya 
fdyas, 9. 60. 1, 

The meaning is not here, any more than in vs. 4, “to he 
revered by friends,” but, as in vs, 4, “ flow forth pure . . as 
friend to the friend, to help,” “how forth pure . . as friend to 
the friend, worthy of worship.” And this should determine 
the meaning in 1. 75. 4 (where Delbruck translates “to be 
revered by friends”) to be “thou art kind, dear, a friend to 
the friend, wmrthy of worship.” 

Other examples are: sakha sakhibhyo (nas) varivah kniotu, 
10. 42. 11, yaii me brahma cakra . . mahyaih sakhye sakhfiyas, 
“since to me the friend (as) friends ye made a hymn,” J. 165. 11. 
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Tills gives the norm for 8. 9fh 21 (above), 
kriivunn apfihsi iiaryfi pur fin i 
sunio mi ])Itb liavyah sakhibhyas, 
doing for liis friends noble deeds he is to be invoked like 
Soma.” Of. 

blniva no ague suniana iijietfui 
sakheva sakhye pi tare va sfidhus, 

^‘ good as paiHuits do thou bec^onie well-minded to us on thy 
a})])roaeb, as friend to friend,” 3. IS. 1 (.s‘e.be(‘()iues Avell-minded). 

na su saklifi yd na dadfiti sakhye, 

“ not he is friend who gives not to a friend,” 10. 117. 4. 

In almost every instance, therefore, tlie ‘‘friend to friend” 
clause is construed as explained above. Bo fdya like havya can 
hardly stand as an early example of a gerundive with the dative 
of agent, since there is only one example in which the dative in 
the sakha sakhye phrase does not depend on a verbal idea, and 
apart from this phrase Tdya is always absolute, like most of the 
gerundives of its class. It occurs in phrases, adhvaresv Idyas, 
3, 29. 7; 4. 7. 1; 5. 22. 3 ; 0. 49. 2 (viso-visa fdyani adlivaresu), 
and vajuesv Idyas, 8. iT. 1; 10. 30. 8. The only cases where 
the dative is certain, against three with nas (1. 12. 3; 188. 3; 
10. 100. 9); two (3. 1. 2; 3. 29, 2), with the instrumental 
(agent) ; and thirty absolute cases, are the two from books one 
and nine ; althougli even they are more ])robahly absolute tlian 
real examples of the dative of the agent. The dative of the 
agent arises from a wrong way of looking at the adjective 
(gerundive.) . It is not a syntactical phenomenon of the later 
period. It is supposed to arise and die out in the early poems, 
sporadically taking the place of the normal instrumental or 
genitive (with adjective). ‘ 


1 A companion-piece to the phrase “friend to friend’’ is “father to 
son.” A study of the occurrences shows that the dative is more or less 
stereotyped but like loc. and genit.' depends for its character partly on 
real relationship witli adjacent words. Thus just as we have jane sevas, 
1.9. 4; ^evam mitniya, 10. 113. 5 ; arusasya ^evam, 3. 7. 5 ; so we have 
piteva soma sunave su^evah (sakhava sakhye), 8. 48. 4, “as father to 
son is kind.” Other examples are 1. 1. 9, sa nah piteva sunave ‘gne 
supayano bhava. “ as father to son (is) easy of access,” in which the dat. 
depends on the verbal notion. (Compare AV. 12. 3. 12, piteva putran 
abhi saih svajasva nas, “ embrace us as a father his sons” ; ib. 5. 14. 10, 
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This does not assume that the adnominal dative (which like 
the dual is also Avestan) is not primitive. It is often i<lentieai 
with the final. Of. paridlifr jTvanaya kam, defen(*,e unto 
living,’’ AY. 8. 2. 25. It occurs eitlier with asti or Idiu. Coin-' 
])are h<dli in G. 45. 20, gaiir asi vira gavyate, asvo asvayate 
bhava, “thou art a cow to one seeking cows; become a hors<‘ to 
one seeking horses,” I>ut the stereotyped phrase (ef. Av. eim 
haklia luise haraiti) is not a good illustration of the construction 
with idya. 

4. The syntactical construction of verbs of speaking in RV. and AV. 

In Yedic-Sanskrit we have a ])erfectly normal develo}>ment 
from the use of the dative with verbs of s])eaking as found in 
Greek, Latin, German, and Avestan. The accusative personal 
object is not primitive, exce])t where speak is “ call ” or “name ” ; 
the dative of tlie object is primitive. Tlie accusative after “call,'' 
the dative after “speak” (to), as in Avestan, is tlie starting 
point. But the (Latin) construction of accusative and inlinitive 
with a verb of saying is primitive and may be filled out with a 
dative of the person addressed. Compare in Avestan, “ I sav 
bo thee (dative) [that] tlie holy one (ace.) [is] to love (=: to lie 
loved; the infinitive as passive, ufryeidyui) by (literally, “on 
the iiart of,” abl.) the holy.” Compare Hilbschmaim’s Casits- 
Uhre, pp. 171), 217. The regular construction in Avestan is the 
dative of the person after a verb of speaking; tlie aeeusative is 
not ail exception to this, since it occurs only when the verb 
means “call,” “name,” “declare,” usually as a <loul)le accusa- 
tive. The standing phrase “ Ormuzd spoke to Zoroaster” 
(dative) shows the normal usage ; tlie verb meaning speak (to) 
takes a dative just as verbs of screaming, lamenting, praising, 
greeting, regularly take the dative. 

It is from .this point of view that we should start, \Ye shall 
find that in Yedie-Sanskrit the dative yields slowly to the accii- 

putra iva pitaram gaccha, “ go* as son to father.”) In 10. 25. 8, piteva 
sunave mrda" no abhi cid vadhat, “he merciful to us as father to son,” 
the last word is governed by the corresponding form of the verb, which 
governs the dative of the person (accus. of the thing) in the sense 

excuse this unto,” and is here united with abhi, just as abln-bsam, a 
verb of similar sense, takes the dative, nas . . abhi ksamadhvam yhj- 
yaya, 2. 28. 3 (29. 2), or locative, abhi no vlro arvati k^ameta, 2. 28. 1, or 
accus., abhi nh cak^amithah, 2. 83. 7. 
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siitivc* (later the iionnal >Sk. ease) as the general ease of the person 
a(l(]r(‘ss(Ml. 

(a) : The* shni>k*st construction with a verb of speakino' is 
verb and direct objec't, eitlu‘r as a (*lause enibodying what is 
said or as an acaaisativt*. In tlie first instaiua* notliino' iiHli(aites 
a ((notation; or an it-i ^^so’" sh(>ws tlnxt the words are. citc‘d: 
sasvat-i narT . . aim l)hdja.nani bi])Iiarsi, every woman .says 
(jiroclaiins) you briiio’ enjoyment,’' 8. 1. :bt (no iti) ; ne’ndro 
asti "i\ ncma ii tva alia, Indra is not, so imuiy a one ])ro- 
claims," K. lOi). ,]. The iti citation may be jjut into one clause 
and completed outside of it, ya indraya sunavame 'ty fiha nare, 
etc., d. 25, 4 = 5. 57. 1 (without nare). Compare, lui voeama 
mfi sunote Hi somam, ‘‘‘we will not say 'do not press soma',” 
2. 5(i. 7. The ac(^ is iiere impersonal: kad yad ficinia, “-what 
(is it) which we ])roclaimed V ” 1. KJl. 1 ; satyiim ucus, ‘‘’they 
proclaimed sooth,” 4. 53. b; yatkirh ca . . idaili, vadami, “wliat- 
soever I ])roclaim here,” 0. 47. 10 ; vdeand . . citrarii vadati, 
“he proclaims (clamat) a clea.r word,” 5. ()3. G; yad abravam 
prathanuim, “what first I said,” 1. 108. G; satyain bravimi, “ I 
speak sooth,” 10. 117. G; rtam it ta fdius, “they speak right,” 

5. 4. 7. 

This is a (‘ommon construction with vac, vad, and bru; but 
the example of ah is uni(]ue. in the Rig Yeda (in not having a 
complementary personal dative). In AV., however, ah as 
‘‘say” (= bru or vac, with acc. alone) is not uncommon; ef. 
tad . . tatha ’Ini, AV. 5. 4. 5; baliv idam , . anrtam fdia ptlru- 
sas, “mueh untruth here a man says,” AY. 11. 44. 8; tad agiiir 
rdni, “ Agni says this,” AY. 8. 5. 5 = Ifb 24. 8. 

(b) : An aee. of the person addressed stands after the verb 
of speaking. Here also a distinction must he made; vad in 
RY. takes no such acc. Although ah occurs many tiincs with 
a predicate accusative it takes the acc. of address (= “speak 
to him,” etc.) late and rarely (three or four times only); vac 
takes this accus. only in a couple of late passages; ])rri has the 
accusative of address only once outside the lirst and tenth hooks 
of RY. Discussion follows. 

ah: The prevalent meaning is not “address” (“speak to”) 
hut “ declare,” “ call,” with accusatives as direct object and 

^ The cognate acc. with vad is (not vadam but) vttcam or °vakto (e. g. 

6. 59. 4, josavakaiii vadatas). 
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predicate. Just as one may say they say this (is) true'" so 
one may say '•Hhey say him seer"' (i. e. declare liim to b(‘ a 
seer), RY. 10. 107. 0, that is, the eoiistruetion is ideuti(‘al with 
that of the impersonal ohjeet. This often has the appcairama* 
of “addi'i‘ss,” thus: eva tain fiiiur uta srnve indra, eko vil)ha.ktri 
. . (no iti), ^Hhus they say (det*la,re) him (and Indra is fanuMl 
as only distrilmtor) (*tc*., 7. 4, ivlu*n‘ ^'■jiddiaiss him tlins*’’’ 

is inai)])roj)riate 5 as in many othm* example's free'Iy so n'mh'ia'd. 
Tlie following exam]>les illustrate tlu' faiiiiness of tlu' lim^ <lii id~ 
ing' "'’ealP' and '‘say’' (with predieat.e, as meaning of ah): uta 
tvaih sakhye sthira 2 )itam fduis, ^‘and many an one in friemlship 
linn they say,” i. e. "they say is lirm” or "they declare many 
an one lirmj’ 10. 71. 5. So lO. ll'^^. U, "they declan' you 
most priestly” (or "say you are”); "whom do they de(dare 
hero” (or " say is hero ”), etc., 10. 114. U. 

One ace. may be omitted; j^fipam fdiur yas, et<*., "evil they 
declare (him) Avho,” etc., 10. 10. l:i; or the predicate may be 
expressed by a direct quotation: ya Im fih fill surabhir iiir hare 
’ti, "who declare it (is) 'fragrant, take it out’,” 1. l()‘i. 

As tarn eva rsfm . . filius, 10. 107. (j; yuvdm id rihiir bhisajfi, 
10. 39. 3, mean "they call (declare) him a seer,” "they call 
you jdiysicians,” and as in the example just given, an iti 
('lause may be substituted, so yo ma moghaiii yatudhane ’ty 
tiha, 7. 104. 10, does not mean "who addresses me” but " wbo 
calls (proclaims) me a wizard” (or '‘says I am a wizard”) ami 
neither "address” nor "say about” is the true rendering. 
So in 10. 34. 4, enam fihnr iia jfuumo iiayatfi baddham I'tam, the 
construction is the saxiie as in 9. 114. 1, tarn filuih suprajil ill, 

" they proclaim him with the words (i. e. say he is) 'possessed 
of children’,” and the clause should be rendered "they say 
(proclaim him with the words) we do not know him.” Similar 
is ute ’m aluir lifu ’so astf ’ty enam, " and proclaim he is not,” 
‘4. 14. o; iitai ’nam films , . asarat, 4. 38. 9 (no iti). A general 


^ An apparent third accusative is syntactically an adverb, kim, in 
kim anga=nonne: Mm 'afi^a tva magliavan bhojam alius, " do not they 
declare you generous,” 10. 42. 8 (with the same construction following 
with sru ‘‘hear”); kim ahga radhracodanam tva dius, "don’t they 
declare you the helper of the wretched,” 6. 44. 10: kim ahga tva’hur 
abhisastipani nas, " don’t they declare you our protector from curses,” 
6, 53, 8 (on nas, see under c, below). 
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predic^ate iriay he added: satyani id va u asvinu yuvfun fdinr 
inayoldiuyfi, ^‘■and sooth they proclaim you are joyous^” 5. 73. 3, 
but tins is adviu’bial. 

The accusative of address is more nearly a])proxiuiated in a 
few iiistane(‘s: raja (ud yam bhagam bluiksf ’ty filia, *^‘whoin 
(‘.veil a- kin<>; calls (addresses) with the words ‘give a share V’ 
7. 41. "i; turn ayaih sdma aha tava ’ham asmi, “him Soma calls 
(proclaims, address(‘s) Avith the Avords ‘I am thine’,” o. 44. 
1 . 4 - 10 ; iti tva di‘va ima fduir aida, “so tlie gods call (address?) 
thee, .Purfiravas,” 10. Oo. 18; yau ina sfivu xmuiusa aha, “when 
Soma calls im^ ” (?, followed by nirnija fdhak krse dfisaiu krtv- 
yaiii hathfiis). Of these passages, those in o. 44 and 10. 95 ai'e 
rt’ferred by Arnold to and C* respectively and that of 7. 41 
to B“, only the last (doubtful) example being even as early as 
Bh In other words, the accuisative of address, with all, if it be 
admitted at all, belongs not to the earlier but to the later part 
ofKV. 

vac : That ah has the meanings “say ” and “ call ” is paralleled 
by the use of vac “s}>eak” (voco, “call”) in achfi devan xicise, 
“you called gods hither,” 3. 22. 3 (Ludwig, “hast her angc- 
sagt die g(>tter”). Thence byway of the meaning “invoke,” 
vac passes into the .(later <nistoniary) construction of accusative 
of person addressed. The ])rocess may be illustrated by: 
“ Avith this Avord the v(nce ol the singer praises thee . . 

we will laud thee . . so they have called (addressed?) ,thee,” 
iti tva . . avooan, 10. 115. 9. With this may be conipai'ed 
another late verse, 5. 2. 12, Avhere it! ’mam aginni amfla avo(*.an 
(“ so they called this Agni ”) follows and precedes a laudatory 
injunction. It is surely not necessary here to render avocan as 
“spoke to,” though the meaning hovers near it, as it does in 7. 
28. 5, voceme ’d indrani maghavanani enam . . yad dadan nas, 
“let us call Indra, the generous one, that he may give to us.” 
Compare 1. 150. 1, piirii tva dasviin Amce, “I giving (much) call 
thee much,” Avhere the impersonal accusative is probably an 
adverb. In AY. 10. 1. 7, yas tvo ’vaca parehf hi, “Avho calls 
(or speaks to) you Avith the Avords ‘get out’,” the later sense is 
fairly reached. As “call” maybe equivalent to “name,” the 
sense of K.Y. 10. 120, 9 = AY. 5. 2. 9. avocat sviim tanvam 
iiidram eva, may he either “ called Indra as himself” (LiidAvig) 
or “spoke of himself as Indra” (Yhiitney). 
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bru: Iiistaiires of a('c*usative of address wiiii ])ru are rare and 
found ebieily in tlie later l)ooks; uasatyfiY abruvaii devas, ^^cxls 
addressed Asvins,” 10. 24. o, kad u bravas . . vfeya nni, 10. 10. ('» 
(doubtful). Tlie a(a‘iis. after a eoinbiuation of \vor«l of s|x*ak- 
Ing and transitive verb, tS. 48. I, visve yuiii devTi uta inartyaso 
niadliu ])riivanto ablii saiii(‘araiiti, does not btloiig t.lie 

meaning being t-o wlueli gods a,nd nicm ealling it UKatd eonn* 
togetlier’** (cf. atlia ‘'bravTd vrtrain indro lianisyaig ‘’Mlum Indra. 
K])oke about to kill Yrtra/*' 4, IS, II). Anotlier ])assagt‘ in tln^ 
eighth book, H. U2. 2, lias puruliiltani . . . sanasrntain indra iti 
bravdtana; but here the row of aeeus. in the first ha, If verst* is a 
continuation of tliat in the preceding, wliieh is governtxl by a])]ii 
pra gfiyata, (vsing forth unto Indra the powerful) the nuieh*- 
invoked, liina famed of old; call with the woi'd Indra.’' In 
S. 45. 37, kd nii . . sakha sakhayam ahravit lias the speech fol- 
lowing and may mean addressed,” hut h.ru hert* is on the 
border-line between speak to” and '■‘'invoke” and answers 
to the latter meaning in adha cid va uta liruve, S, 83. I), 

• either “ I call (= name) you so” (cf. ad u hnivatt* mithnnani 
nfiina, "‘name themselves ”) or "‘invoke,” like u])a bruve in 
8. 07. 10, uta tvam . . Cipa bruve, “1 invoke you,” (""invoke 
one to,” dat., 3. 37. 5), and so in 0. 50. 4, yad adya tva . . 
bravaina . . tat sii no inanma sadhaya, “ what we invoke thee 
(for), that ])rayer accomplish thou” (cf. 1. 1<S5. 11, yad ihd 
’pabruve yaiu, and AV. 5. 22. 11, tat tva . . Cijn bruve). 
Similar is agnini brumas, followed liy a jietition ("" release us 
from anguish ”) in AV. 11. 0. 1 if. 

Altogether in the Rig Veda instances of acc. after ""address” 
are few and doubtful ; some are distinctly late. Of tlu* few, 
several have the meaning “ call ” rather than "" sjieak to.” The 
combination of (a) and (]>), that is “say something to someone” 
(both acc.), is a familiar ty])e in Greek and in later Sk. (cf. van 
mam vaclasi, Gita, 10. 14; yac ca mam cilia, Mhh. 3. 02. 10, 
etc.) ; but in the Vedie language it is still a consjiicuous solecism. 
One doubtful case may be found above in a late hymn — kad ii 
hravas . . iihi, lo. 10. 0. Thei'e is no such construction with 
vad till Ait.Br. 3. 20, and that is unique, besides being, like 
the case above, a (‘ombination (ity evfii ’nam etfaii vacai'a 
vadanta upatisthanta) of a verli of sj)eaking with a verb of 
approach, so that the accus. of the person depends rather 
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oil iiputistlianta, than, as Liebich exjilains the passage (BB. 

27a), on vadantas. There is a similar ease in AV. lo. 
11. 2. Here the later construction of ace. of address is 
gaining ground as coinpareil with RY. and itr enain filia, 
’'"thus addnssses hhuf is found in ,11. 3. 28 if., as in 15. 11. 3, 
yad enani fiiia, v^dlen he addresses Iiiin ” (the oidy eases in 
A^^); blit in tlie lattm* jiassage the preceding verse has svayam 
einiin aldiyudetya liruyat, when* the accusative is introduced 
by tlie. verb of motion ami probably depends ujion it <{uite as 
much as on the verb of siieaking; although bru shows in AY. 
a markial advance on RY. and takes the acc. of address: 
bhiimini aliravTt, said to eartli,’’* 13. 1. 54-; taiii devTi abruvan, 
said gods to liim,” L5. 3. 1; nulin abravit, ‘‘said to me,” 
d, 82. 2, <{nite as in the Brrihmanas. 

Tlie (loulile construction with vac may occur in RY. 10. 80. 7, 
agnfm malulm avocama suvrktim, and as such is registered in 
the Grundrm, iii, p. 382; but it is quite doubtful, as will be seen 
hy (‘om])arison with 2. 4. 1, Iiuve suvrktitn . . agiinu ; 3. 2. 3, 
nialuim (agnim), that is, niahiiin and siivrktmi may be adjectives 
with agium. For tad vananti main AY. 12. 1. 58 there is an 
improbable v.l. vadanti. Sayana at 8. 77. 2 renders ad Ini 
savasy abravid aurnavribham aliisiivam by “she addressed him 
(with the answer) ’’ Aunniblnlva and Ahisuva’” (“these two 
demons and their like yon must overcome ”), hut Tm as etaiii 
ludram (ahravit) is ira])rol)able (see note on this, p. 381). 

(e) : Tlie acmisativc after a verb of speaking is often a predi- 
<‘ate. Tlie examjiles are too numerous to cite in detail (several 
have l)een given above), but typical are “ what they (say, fdifis) 
call lights that (is) illusion,” 10. 54. 2; “they iiroclaim the 
sweet fruit on its top,” agre, i. e. say it is on its to]), 1. 1(34. 
22; “ they proclaim (say there are) three connections of you in 
the sky”; 1. 163. 3; “doidt they proclaim yon the best comers” 
(kfiu anga vam. . . gaiiiistha diiis, 1. 118. 3 = 3. 58. 3); “how 
do they jiroclaim (call) him generous to the singer” (katlifu 
hiain filmh papiirim jaritre), 4. 23. 3, All these (Avitli ah) have 
predicate alone (jaritre depends jirobably on papurim) ; but one 
example of it has a personal dative in addition to the predicate, 
tail u me ]>nhsa filins, “they say to me these (are) males,” 1. 1G4. 
1(3 (ib. lo, 19, 46, without me). This combination might indeed 
be suspected in the example given above (p. 37(3) kirn anga tva 
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’liur al)lii«astii)rmi uas, 0. o2. 3; l)ut it is improbable, as it is 
improbable in tvam in me gupatiih visva aha, everyone calls 
you my ])i’oteetor ” (not ^^says to me ”), T. 18. 4, which is com- 
parable rather with the genitive construction, tvam id fihuh 
pramatim vaso mama, th(‘y call you my guardian,” 8. 1(). 29. 
It occurs, liowever, once more in AY. 2. 2. 3, sanuidra fisfaii 
sadauam me fdius.^ 

The origin of the predi(*.ate (*onstructiou is tliat of apposition, 
agiiim yamam mfitarisvanam fdius, ‘Hhey ])roclaim (it as) Agni, 
Yama,” etc., after ckaiii sad vipra bahudlui vadanti, ‘‘ they 
declare manifoldly (adv, as prod.) that whicli is one 1. 164. 46, 
and as such the predicate is indifferently adjective or tioun 

2 :)eople proclaim (call),him (tarn. . janardius) one well-endowed- 
with-straw,” 1. 74 5; “ soraa-lover they call thee,” 1. 104. 9. 
From this to the predicate is but a step, “thence born they 
proclaim seer Yas.” (they say seer Yas. was born thence), 
tato jatam fsim fihur Yasistham, 7. 33. 13 (just like “they pro- 
claim liim seer.”) 

The predicate with vac also (as with ah) may take a supple- 
mentary dative. Thus, not only yasya visvani luistayor fichr 
vasiini in dvita, “in whose hands they proclaim all good things 
surely,” 0. 45. 8; but also deyd nas . . anagaso vocati siirya^ra, 
“the god shall proclaim us sinless to the sun,” 1. 123.3 (as 
with 2 ^ra, pra yc me pitaram . . rudraxh vocanta, “proclaimed 
to me Rudra as father,” 5. 52. 16)" ; perha])s also in 8. 50. 5, 
avocama satyaiii tvesiibhyrim mahimanani indriyam, “we pro- 
claimed as true (?) to the two mighty ones Iiidric greatness”; 
cf. rtaixi dive tad avocam prthivya abhisruvaya i)rathamaih 
sumedhas, “as right this I declared to licaven and earth to 
hear hrst,” 1. 185. 10. 

With vad the predicate is expressed by an iti in AY. 11. 1. 7, 
svargo loka iti yam vadanti, “which they declare as (say is) 
heaven” (in AY. 6. 61. 2-3, ahaiii satyam anrtam yad vacUimi, 
is ‘ ^ what false I say is true”) . 

^ Other iwecL constructions in AY. are like those in RY. : '‘they pro- 
claim thee (to be) seed of the sea,” 9. 1. 2 ; “ whom they proclaim as a 
star,” yam aims taraka . . iti, 5. 17. 4 (and so U. 6. 7). 

2 With pra vac also dative but with direct quotation (of what is pro- 
claimed) foilowing, pra nu vocaili cikituse janayamiL gum . . vadhi^^a, 

" I proclaim to the thoughtful man ‘ do not kill a cow,' ” 8. 101. 16. 
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With hrfi tlie prc^licate occurs in 1, 161. 13, ^‘tlie goat 
dticlanal the dog an awakoiier,” svunain basto bodhayitaram 
abravTt. * The statement in 1. 23. 20 = 10. 9. 6, apsu me soino 
abravTd antar visvani bhesajfi, ‘SSoiua told me all medicines 
(are) in water,” shows again the ])ersonal dative after the accusa- 
tive used as ])redicato (followed by agiuiii ea visvasambhiivani, 

and Agni (is) healing to all”). 

(<1) : Wlien a thing is said to a person the ])erson stands in 
the* dative, j)itre , . oicyate vaeas, ‘^to the father is said the 
word,” 1. 114. fh The meaning “declare” appears in yo . . 
svapne bhayani bhlrave mahyam fiha, “if (a friend) has 
declared (spoken a word of) fear’' to me the fearful,” 2. 28. 10; 
disa fiha viprechatc, “he declared to (me) asking the direc- 
tions,” 9. 70. 9; and this may be rendered by “say,” as with 
the impersonal object. Examples are numerous: ayam me . . 
tad aha, “this one has declared (or said) it to me,” 10. 27. 18; 
tad . . mahyam fihus, “ they said it to me,” 1. 24. 12; samamim 
in me kavayas cid Tihur, “the same thing said even the seers to 
me” (the words said follow without iti), 7. 86. 3. With pra-ah 
the construction is the same, 4. 19. 10 (adhi-ah is “bless,” R.V. 
10. 173. 3; AV. 1. 10. 2, with dat.), pra te pdiTfini karanfini . . 
fiha vidiise, tboiigb Delbrilck, SF. 5. 141, appears to recognize 
this construction only for the prose literature (“in P ist der 
Dativ bei pra-ah belegt.”)^ So with pra-vac, “proclaim’’ 
(=“ teach ”), agni mab^miri pre ’d u vocan marnsam, “ Agni pro- 
claimed to me (taught me) wisdom,” 4. 5. 3; also in a meaning 


1 With 8. 77. 2, dd im ^avasy ibravTd aur^avabham (after the question, 

‘‘ who are strong and famous? ”) “then truly she proclaimed Aurnava- 
bha,’* compare the pai'allel, 8. 45. 5, prati tva . . vadafc (words quoted, 
no iti) ; bat it is wrong to assume for 77. 2 “ addressed him,” or a predi- 
cate, still less a double acc. pers. thing'. As in 1. 14=4. 3, Sdimbhago na 
havyas, im is a mere particle and the words are to be translated as 
above. 

^ Of. the epic abhaya vak. “fearless word,” i. e. word of encourage- % 
ment. 

^ The combination prati-ab takes acc. of person in RV. 8. 96. 19, 
prati’d anyam alius, “said (what precedes) to each other” (as in Up.) ; 
of thing in AV. 18. 2. 37, praty etad aha, “ said this ” ; pratibru 
“ respond ” (to, dat.), 4. 3. 8 (with acc. 1. 161. B). The dative occurs after 
prati vac in RV. 8. 100. 5, manati ciu me hrda ii praty avocat, “ my mind 
said to my heart” (cf. tad ayam keto hrda fi vi ca^te, 1. 24. 12). 
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equivalent to “betray” and “appoint,”?. 1. 22 and S. 2?. 10 
(.svv7. us to ill and good, respectively). So, too, ])ra-bru in AY. 
is declare = betray, i. e. “tell on,” AY. 5. 22. S, (itc. ; but in 
nV. pra-bru is “proclaim” (to, dal.), 4. 42. 7; and “bless” or 
“praise” (“si)eak for”), 1. Idl. 12, yah ])nlbravTt ])rd tasnifi 
abravltana. On pia'uau*. with loc., see below. 

Outside of eonipounds, vac itself is (construed r(‘gidarly with 
an ace. and dat., “we called (said) obeisance,” avocfpna miinas 
5. 73. 1.0, “we (called) sai<l a word to Agni,” avocfnna . . 
agnaye vacas, 1. 78. f); “we said a word to the seer,” avocfnna 
kavaye vacas, 5. 1. 12; and so yad vfim . . ucatliani avocan, 1, 
182. 8; kad rudraya vocema, 1. 43. J. Theacc. is etymological 
(cognate, vac vacas) or not, eta te agna ucatliani . . avocfirna, 
4. 2. 20; niantraili vocema ’gnaye/ are asme ca srnvate, “let us 
call (say) a prayer to Agni who listens to us even afar,” 1. 74. 
1; imarh sv asmfd hrda ti sutastam niaiitrahi vocema, 2. 35. 2; 
tad dive . . vocam, 1. 120. 3; namo dive vocam, 1. 130. 0; avo- 
cama namo asm fii, 1. 114. 11; sustutim . . voceyam asmfii . . 
srndtu nas, 10. 91. 13; voces (declare) tan nas . . yat te asme, 
1. 1G5. 3. 

Instead of a dative stands a ])ersonal locative, tubhyam . . 
nivacanfi . . asansisara, 4. 3. 16; avoefima nivacanfiny asrnin, 1. 
189. 8; ])ra rfune vocam (sc. tat), 10. 03. 14. Doubtful is the 
locative in 5. 61. 18 (iti pre(teding), uta me vocatfid iti sutiisome 
rathavltau na kamo apa veti me. The impersonal loc.ative gives 
the subject of tlie conversation, generally a <lis])nte (as later 
with saiiivad, vivad) vi . , apsfi . . avoc,anta, “disputed about 
water,” 6. 31. 1; tvaiii by anga varuna bravTsi punannaghesv 
avadyani bhiiri, “ speakest many reproa(dios about Indian giv- 
ers,” AY. 5. 11. 7.^ Compare the use of the locative with 
upfdabh in Cli. Up. 2. 22. 3, taiii yadi svaresu ’pfdablieta, “ if one 


The construction of vac in AY. is as in RY. without object or with 
object, “ declare birth of gods,” AV. 2. 28. 2; 4. 1. 3 ; with acc. and loc. 
where (pred.) ib. 13. 1. 14 ; “ what you say untrue,” ib. 1. 10. 3 ; “ speak 
truth,” ib. 4. 9. 7 ; obj. with iti, varune ’te yad iicima, if we said 
‘O Vanina,’” ib. 7. 83. 2 ; so 5. 17. 3 ; predicate, mil ma vocann arMha- 
sam, “declare me ungenerous,” ib. 5. 11. 8 (18. 1. 36 = RV.}: with dative, 
asmm vapfin^y avocama, ib. 5. 1. 9. In composition, ])ravac, AV. 7. 2. 
1 ; 2. 1.2 (=:RV. acc. dat.) : adhivac (as in RV.) is “ advocate,” “sjieak 
for us,” AV. 6. 7. 2 ; no dat, witli iipavao, 5, 8. 6, nirvac, 9. 8, 10 (abl.y 
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slioul<l take* him up in regard to his voweds ” (reproaeli him for 
his oxeerahle ])rouuiioiatioii). 

With vad, which as yet lias no pers. acc., speak to'’ 
maybe expressed liy dative (with ace.) or hy acha with ace.; 
tlie latter is 8. 21. G; 10. Idl. 1; with prati, ti (abhi- vad does 
not (xauir in RV., hut in AV. 0. (I. 4-, as ‘"greet”; in the epic, 
vada mam and vada mam ahhi are eipiivalents and eipial to Anodic 
prati vad; with sam, the instr. “self”). “ Speak about ” (later 
Sk. iUH\) is ex])ressed hy loc. (see tlie last })aragraph), 10. 109. 
1 and 4, te "vadan prathama brahmakilbiKyi . . deva etusyaiu 
avadauta piirve [AY. 5. 17. 1). The dative, always with aceu- 
sative, has the force of prati in prati tva . . vadat, “said to 
thee,” 8. 45. 5 (with address following). Thus, sraddhivaih te 
vadfiini, “I say a plausible thing to you,” 10. 125. 4; no ’pas- 
pijaiii vah pitaro vadami, “I say no jest to you,” 10. 88. 18; 
gravabhyo vacaiii vadatu, “say a word to the stones,” 10. 94. 1; 
osthav iva madhv asne vadantu, “like lips speaking honey to 
the mouth,” 2. 39. 0. The compounds do not add much to the 
sense, nas . . bhadram fivada, “hither-speak good to us,” 2. 43, 
2; adhas])adiln me lul vadata, 10. IGG. 5 (?). .To these datives 
AV. vad adds ""speak discord to the foe,” 5. 21. 3; “let the 
wdfe speak a sweet word to the husband,” 3. 30. 2; “one to the 
other speaking what is agreeable,” anyd anyasmfii valgu vadan- 
tas, 3, 30. 5^ (besides the same wdthout dat., “I vSpeak a sweet 
word” and “s]>eak discord,” with “foe ” in loc. instead of dat.). 
In AA^. pravad takes aec. dat., 4. 24. 3, yasnuli gravanah ])ra- 
vadanti nrmnam (RV. 10. 94. 1 comes near to this). The 
dative after vad is also used in AA^. as a iinal, “speak unto 
not-giving',” adfinaya (so with fid- vad, AA". 5. 20. 11). 

The common eonstruetion with bril is acc. dat., tad vo deva 
aliruvaii, “tlie gods said this to you,” 1. Ifil. 2; ad vam bra- 
vama satyany uktlia, G. (>7. 10; indiTiya luinain areata/ukthani 
ca hravltana 1. 84. 5; inimas te bravama, 2. 28. 8; bravani te 
giras, G. IG. IG; bravimi te viicas, 1. 84. 19; kali svit tad adyii 
nobruyat, 10. 135. 5 (the doubtful forms belong here as datives). 
So in AV., rtiiih no hriita, S. 9. 17; gharmam no bruta, 4. 11. 
f) (pra, 5, 11. G). The compound vi-brn, “teach,” is used in 


^ In RV. 10. 62. 4, vadati valgu vo grli6, the vas probably goe.s with 
grhe. 
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tile same way, vy abravld vayiinfi martyel)liyas, ^‘taiiglit to mor- 
tals wonderful tiling's/’ 1. 145. 5, as in pra-bru, ‘^protdaim,” 1. 
IGl. etc. 

(e) : The personal dative without accusative does not differ 
from that with the accusative. Thus as we have “he declared 
(fihus) to me asking the directions” (above, ]). 381), so we have 
“ they declared (said) to me,” te ma fihus, with the wonls said 
following (without iti), 5. 30. 2 and 5, 53. 3. As we have 
“declare that to us,” voces tan nas (above, ]>. 382) so we hav(‘ 
uvaca me varunas, “Vanina declared to me,” with words fol- 
lowing (without iti), 7. 87. 4. As we have “who will say that 
to us,” tadno bruyat (above, p. 383), so we have srnvate te 
bravimi, “I say to you,” 10. IS. 1, what is said following 
(without iti). There is no essential difference between the verb 
with and without a direct object. So “how ” and “ what” (i. 
e. without or with an obj. acc.) occur indifferently with brfi: 
katha mahe rudriyfiya bravfima, kad rfiye cikitfise bhagfiya, 
“how shall I speak to . , what shall I say to,” 5. 41. 11 ; 
katha mitniya . . . bravah kad aryamne, 4. 3. o; yad . . bra- 
vas . . mitraya . . satyam, 7. GO. 1. Again in 1. 139. 7, 
devebhyo bravasi is “thou shalt say to the gods,” with what is 
said following (without iti), lii 9. 82. 4, srnuhi bravimi te, 
nothing particular is “told;” translate, “listen, I speak to 
thee.” 8o bravad yatha . . sudiiae, “that he say to Sudas” 
(with speech following), 7. 64. 3; yas eiketa sa bravitu nas 
“who comprehends shall say to us,” 5. G5. 1 (that is, say 
“ whose songs the god accepts,” as follows) are ])arallel to the 
later regular acc. with the words of the remark following, tarn 
uvaca . . iti. Of course bru also has the meaning of prabru, 
as in 5. 12, 5, rjuyate vrjinani bnivautas, “proclaiming evil to 
the pious.” In AV. cf. 5. 11. 1, katham mahe asiiraya ’bravir 
iha, “how did you speak to the great spirit” (ib. G, pni and 
tat), still keeps the dative of address which may be called the 
earlier Vedic type, as opposed to the acc. person (with or 
wdthoiit acc, of thing said), whicdi is typical of the later style. 
Thus verbs of speaking agree fully with verbs of motion in 
taking dative first and accusative later when meaning “speak 
to, ” “ go to (ward) . ” 

The force of the dative, moreover, may be measured by its 
interchange with prati and acc., just as wdth other verbs (as illiis- 
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trated in niy former paper). Thus prati tvfi savas! yadat, 
“said tile niiglity one unto thee,” 8. 45. 5 (followed by the speech 
without iti); atha sirah prati vam . , A\adat, “said (spoke) the 
head unto you,” 1. 119. 9; as ini. 101. 2, tad vo deva ahruvan, 
“ said the gods to you.” 

As between accusative and dative used after verbs of S])eak- 
ing there is then, to sum, up, a much greater variety in RY. 
than is found in the Brrihraanas. ‘SSpeak to” is expressed by 
the ace. rtircdy and in late passages; “say this to one” by 
double accusatives only as an exception. The usual construc- 
tion is acv. of thing and dative of person or dative oL‘ person 
alone, with the words said given directly (with or wdthout iti). 
This agrees with the radical meaning of the words; vad is 
“ sound” (clamo, clamoi'), and so is used regularly of musical 
instruments (cf. bhan “sound,” bhan, “speak”), the latest 
verb to take the acc. of person; vac is “call, name,” connected 
with vox, voco; bru (mru), murmur (cf. rap, lap, “whisper,” 
“talk,” loquor), “sound,” “speak” to, with dative; ah is 
“declare” (ahan, the “clear,” day; aha, “clearly”), just as 
iicaks, “explain” (make visible) becomes “say” with dat., and 
at last takes acc. of address (cf. dico, “point out,” indicate ; dis 
“ point, show,” like a verb of speaking in RY. 10. 92. 9, 
stomam vo adya rudraya . . namasa didistaiia, “with obeisance 
show [declare] your praise to Rudra”; and adistam bhavati, “is 
pointed out,” “taught,” Oh. Up. 3. 18. 1). Sobha, “appear,” 
is connected with bhas, “ speak,” first in Brtih. 

That a word used of any sort of noise should be used also of 
speech is not unparalleled (SB. 10. 0. 5. 4). Thus in 10. 33. 
1, duhsasur ^ad iti ghdsa asit, “ Hhe evil one has come,’ so 
was the sound” (=:report). Of. bhan (later with prati) in 
4. 18. 6, 7- AY. appears to have sans in the epic sense of 
“tell” (sahvsa’ine, “tell me,” Sk.) in 6. 45. 1, kim asastani 
sahsasi, “why do you tell untold things?”' Sk. sabditam is 
“named.” 

(f): A few cases remain •where (speak) “about” has been 
given as the meaning with acc. In AY. 12. 4, ’-i2 and 42, tarn 
abravit is thus rendered. But here, as elsewhere, “about” is 
only idiomatic English for the original “declared or proclaimed 


^ Perhaps only “ recite,” Cf. RV. 4. 3. 3. devaya sastim , . sahsa (4, 16. 
2, sansaty iiktham) ; Taitfc. Up. 1. 8. 1. om som iti sastrani sansanti. 
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the explanatory words following; without iti in 2:^, but in 
42, tarn abravin nurada esa vasanriui vasatame 'ti, ^‘ISTarada pro- 
claimed her with the words *^8110 is of eows the cowest.’’’ So 
in AV. 8. 10. 9, taiii devamanusya abruvann iyaih eva tad veda 
yad ubhaya upajfveina . . iti, ‘‘gods and men proclaimed her 
with the words ‘she alone knows,’ ” etc. The only case where 
the object is not a whole person to be exploited by a ])]irase is 
AV. 0. 4. 12, astluvantav abraylu mitro mamfii ’tfifi kevalfiv Iti, 
“ Mitra proclaimed his knees with the words ‘these (are) 
wholly mine.’” Of course these are the same as in liV^. 4. B8. 
9, utai ’nam ahuh samithe yiyantah para dadhikra asarat 
sahasiTiis, “they proclaim him (with the words) ‘he has won,”’ 
In AV. 18. 4. 49, yad vam abhibha atro ’cfis, “ what the 
portents (?) declared you (are),” instead of “said about you ” is 
at least probable. Cf. “spoken the Jew” ( = described), 
Eanhoe^ ch. 39. 

The same thing holds in regard to the Brahman ic acc. 
“about,” as in SB. 10. B. 5. 15, ya enam nirbruyantam brfiyad 
aniruktahi devatfiiii niravoeat . . iti, “if one should proclaim 
him speaking distinctly Avith the Avords,” etc. ; 8. 1. 3, 5; ib. 6. 
1. 16, tarn aha (brilyat). 

The effect of a “Greek accusatiye” is produced by this 
“about” rendering after verbs of speaking. Thus tad ah us, 
“as to this, they say” (literally “they say this” or as adA% 
“ so they say ”) . But in the Brfihinanas this becomes stereo- 
typed and we have .(as in the Upanisads) tad esa sloko bhavati, 
“ as to this (so) there is a verse,’' SB. 10. 5. 4. 16, etc. So 
without any verb, tad esa slokas, Ch. 3. 11. 1, etc.; cf. yathai 
’vai ’tad, “as to this.,” AB. 7. 25 ; even, Mait. Up. C. 10, 
athendriyarthan pafica svaduni bhavanti, “the five (organs of 
sense) arise as to the objects of ^sense (acc.) in experiencing 
sweetness,” unless bhxi here (as in the epic) governs the acc., 
“ come to.” 

Contrasting sharply Avith the variety of the Big Veda but, 
as shoAvn above, continuing the later lines of the Atharva, the 
Briihmanas present the uniform tyi)e (tarn ho ’vaca; tan ho ’vaca, 
^B. 10. 5. 5. 1; 6. 1. 10, tarn no bruhi, 8B. 10. 6. 1. 3; Ait.Br. 
7. 28; agnim abravit, 8B. 9. 2. 3. 49), Avhich has given Delbrilck 
the basis of his too sAveeping rule to the effect that the regular 
Vedic construction is ace. of the person addressed (dative only 
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witli ace. ; ‘‘tell someone sometliing,” etc. SF. o, 141). Tliis 
is Brahmanic. So in SB, 10. 3. 4. 3, atlia vfii no Fhavun 
vaksyati, ‘'‘you will tell us ” (,sr. it); 10. 4. 3. 7, tekliyo yfii 
nas tvani eva tad briihi yatlia, “do thou declare this to us, sucli 
as we are, how,” etc. Usually (vac or) bru is the word for 
“ address,” not ah, though the latter occurs, fdui vayum, “ spoke 
to wiml,” SB. 10. 3. 5. 14. In SB. bookvS 8 and 9, fiha (iiluis) are 
used only in the sense proclaimed (“ s])oke about”), but abravTt 
(abruvan) fourteen times as “ address ” (only once as “ about ”) ; 
uvacai only once as “addressed,” 9. 5. 1. G4 (yet four times in 
the book 10); acaks (tan me), 11. 0. 1. 2 occurs lirst in Br. 
(then used later, as in Oh. 2. 1. 1). Here pratisru, “answer,” 
takes either acc., 11, 4. 1. 3 (of. Oh. 4. 5. 1), or dat., 1. 4. 1. 
10. KV. has mantray; amantray, “ speak to,” 8B, 11. 8. 4. 1, 
takes acc. as in Up. (below). The Br. shows also a new use of 
adhi, “teach” (instead of “learn”), “declare,” adhihi bhos 
tarn agniin, “teach that Agni, boss,” 10. 3. 3. 5 (cf. Oh. 7. 1. 
1).^ In pratijiia (AY. 19. 4. 4, with vaeam, “a])prove the 
Avord”), med. as “answer,” there is also a new use, SB. 2. o. 2. 
20; Oh. 4. 1. 8 (later act. as assert”). This field has been 
so thoroughly worked over and is so uniform (Liebich, BB. 
2. 275, says that in AB. brii and its synonyms always have acc. 
of pers. as of thing) that there is little to add to what has 
already been said, except to point out the analogy between 
verbs of speaking and other verbs. Exactly as with a verb of 
speaking the direct personal object may take the place of the 
indirect, so with a verb of striking we have the personal acc. 
or the personal dative, and in both cases a personal genitive 
may soTnetimes (see below) take the place of the other two 
cases. Thus we have “shoot at” with dative or objective 
genitive, beginning with a combination of accusative and dative, 
“shoot a dart (acc.) at a person” (dat,), 1. 103. 3, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, at a person’s body, e. g, AY. 6. 90. 
1, yam te rudr4 isum asyad ahgebhyo hrdayfiya ca, “the dart 
which Rudra shot at thee (thy) limbs and heart”; AY. 4. 6. 4, 

1 With the radical idea of adhi “learn,” “go over,” cf. Ch. 7. 1. 3, 
adhiga as “ study” (like later adhigam) used for the first time. Com- 
pounds vyahar, abhF, and udahar, “cite, say,” occur thus first in 
Brah. (see Up., below). Vijna, know, teach, becomes in cans, “ad- 
dress.” 
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yas ta asyat . . iiiravocaiu aham visani, “I luive exoreiscMl 
(lurvac) the poison (from the dart of him) who shot at tliee. 
So one may curses a person (aec., normal use) or perliaps (‘urse 
at (dat.) a per>son, yad dudrdhitha sepise striyiii, tliou Ijast 
hainned or cursed, at a woman.’ \ et as curse rei>*ularly 
tahes the acc., the dative idea may here ])e suggested primarily 
])y druh, ‘Mnjure,” whicli takes dative (and later, acc., loc., or 
gen.)^ 

Tlui double accusative is now fully recognized, mfii ’tad 
brutha, “you say this to me ” (followed by what is said), S’ih 
2. 2. 2. 20, as is the dative after a verb of speaking (“ bid ”), 
‘'bid (the horse to) come,” etavai bruyat, etc. 

6. The Dative in the Upanishads. 

The dative of place, though not yet so comnioii ns in the epic?, 
is well estahlishcd. In my former paper, I have already cited 
BA. 4, 3. 19, “the bird bears itself to its nest,” salhiyayfii ’va 
dhriyate, which is filled out with evayam purusa etasma aiitilya 
dhavati, “hastens to that state,” as ib. 1(3, a dravati buddhaii- 
taya. That the first case was felt as a i)lace dative maybe seen 
from the fact that the sentence is imitated in a later Up. with 
the acc., viz. Brahma, 1, yfiti svam alayam. To those may be 
added the similar “comes to” of Ch. 4. 1. 4 (sam-i with dat. = 
abhi-sam-i with acc.) and a case of. the antithetical dative and 
ablative, BA. 4. 4, 6, tasniill lokilt puiiar eti asmfii lokaya kar- 
manas, “from that world (abl.) he goes back to this world 
(dat.) of action.” Cf. SB. 12. 5. 2. IS, “may this (son) here 
be born out of thee, unto heaven,” ayaiii tvad acllii jayatum asiiu 
svargaya lokaya (on jan “get to” see my former paper). In 
BAU. 0. 2. 13-14, yada mriyate/atlnli ’nara agnaye haranti 
means “when he dies then they bring him to the fire,” a passage 
which marks the (Up. W. Xey.) word distam as later in the par- 


' In the middle voice, “ curse,” ^ap, takes regularly a dative of one 
to whom one is under a curse, literally, e. g., “I have cursed myself to 
him” just like “promised him.” In citing the curse-word it is used 
like a verb of speaking “ if we swear with the word ” (iti), etc. In the 
sense “beseech,” obsecro, the acc. pers. with the middle is regular, 
though in the epic the dative may take its place (unless the te in epic 
Sape te is acc., as is very likely). 
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allel of Ch. o. 9. 2, tarn ])retam [clistani] ito “^gnaya ova liaraiiti/ 
With ooin])ounds there is the usual number of cases, kannabhyah 
pratidluyate, ^‘established unto deeds,” Ait. 2. 4; ttibhyo gaiu 
anayat, 'Med a cow to them,” 1. 2. 2; but also tasinfii trnam 
nidadhau, "laid him down a straw,” Keiia 11); santatyai (nour- 
ishesself), "for continuity” (of worlds), Ait. 2. 3; asambhodaya, 
"to keep apart” (with genit.), Oh. 8. 4. 1; n a tarn ilia darsanaya 
labhate, "gets to see liiiri,” "him to see,” ib. 3. 1; darsanaya 
calcsus, " tli(‘ eye is to see,” ib, 12. 4; dat. poss. ib. 4. 3. d,yas- 
nuii va etad annam; BA. 1. 2. 1, bhavati. As for dat. and ace., 
since "hasten (to)” does not mark the goal, we have dat. autaya 
(above) but antam gacchati, (acc.) when the goal is reached, 
BAIT. 4. 1. 5 (4. 4. 3) ; and locative when an entrance into a 
person is meant, gacchanty asmin "go into him,” opposed to 
abl. agacchanti (asmat) " come out of him,”Mait. G. 7. Compare 
"go” with dat. pers. tasma enad gamayamas, "we make fids go 
to him,” AY. IG. G. 4 ("carry away to,” dat. pers., ib. 3, 7, 11). 
The dat. in Brahma 1, svapntiya gacchati is not "goes to sleep” 
but "goes toward (the state of deep) sleep,” as may be seen by 
the accompanying simile (of the creeping thing). In Sannyasa 
1, aranye (loc.) gatva is equivalent to an acc., "going to the 
wood” (not "going about in the wood,”) as in 2, vanaiii gac- 
chati. The same locative occurs in Pinda 2, dehe gate pancasu, 
though here it is rather ‘among.’ To "prepare for,” aparasmfd 
dharayasva, " prepare-yoiirself for another (question),” BAIT. 
3. 8. 0 , has one of the construction of yogya "httedfor,” which 
takes either the dat. (or loc., or gen.) in nominal form (or ini.) 
in epic Sk, Of. dhar above, p. 370, note 3. 

In BAIT, 5. 12. 1, the dative is used after "do good” (to), 
in the collocation kim svid evSi ’ vamviduse sadhu kxuyam, kim 
eva’ sma asadhu kuryam, i. e. ‘Ms there any good I could do one 
(dat.) who has this knowledge, or any evil I could do him 

^ That di§tam anyway means the place is improbable. The dative fol- 
lows "yield,” tasmaivijihite, " makes way to him,” BA. 5. 10. 1 ; "able 
(to),” gaknoti grj^lianaya, " able to grasp,” ib. 4. 5. 8 ; and in 6. 1. 7 inter- 
ehan’ges with the locative of the subject of dispute, aham toyase (S. 
dat.) vivadamanas, as against Ch. 5. 1. 6, loc. Instead of a place as 
object in 6. 2. 4, ajagama yatra Jaibaler asa, “ he went where Jaibal’s 
(house) was.” With vas "live,” the personal loc. is "live with him,” 
the dat. is " lived to ” (served), Ch. 4, 2. 5, asma uvasa. 


% 
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(dat.)?”^ Tlie dative is here like that in Kfius. 2. T. (r5), yad 
ahoratrabhyruu pfipaiii karoti, what evil he does to day and 
night.” Compare the analogous eonstrnetioii, tasniai . . arham 
eakfira, ‘M)e did him honor,” Ch. 5. 3. (5; asrna arghyahi (‘akara, 
BA. G. 2. 4; trmy fitmane ‘kiiruta, three for himself he made,” 
BA. 1. T). 1 and 3; nanio vayaih hrahmiKthfiya kurmas, BA. 3. 1. 
2; yajainanasya’ ’tniavide ‘ vadfinanahi karoti, Mfiit. G, 33; jjitr-* 
hhyah srrnldhatar})anai*u krtva, Hannyasa 1. The hxaitive is not 
used ((iTta 18. (58, hhaktim mayi ])arrim krtva, the loeative is 
after '‘faith”). 

After kar the genitive instead of the dative may he thought 
to be ])osBessive rather than objective: BA. 0. .1. 13, tasyo me 
baliih knruta, ‘‘make oblation of (to) me as such (cf. just below, 
tasyo me kiin annan) ; ib. G. 4. 26, asya nama karoti; Katha, 1. 
7, tasya santiiii kurvanti. In ayatanaih nah prajfinihi, Ait. 1. 
2. 1 ; abhayaiix krnuhi visvato nas, Mahantir. 20. 2, and tato no 
abhayaiii krdhi, ib. 4, svasti no maghavfi karotu, ib. 11; etau 
me bahudha prajrih karisyatas, Pras. 1. 4, the dative idea 
seems to interchange with the (poss.) genit. But the last two 
examples are certainl}^ datives and probalxly the nas cases, 
because this verb has been so long used in purely dative con- 
struction. Thus in KV. there is little doubt that nas (kar) is 
usually dative, where asnuibhyam, etc., interchanges. Cf. RV. 
krdhi varivas with nas or asmabhyam; krdlii urfi nas or sardbaya; 
bhagam nas or ratnaih yajamrinfiya krdhi; svasti no krdhi or 
svastim asnie karati; sam (kar) with nas or dat. ; sugam (kar) 
wdth nas or grnate; akar te or .tubhyam ])rabma, etc. That is, 
the doubtful form is by analogy syntactically dative. In AV. 
7. 113. 1, yatha krtadvistd ’so ‘mfisnifu, “ that you may be hav- 
ing-doiie-what-is-bated-to-him ” (?), the dat. seems to be of the 
same sort. 

Instead of dative or genitive, Ramop. 30 4. 3 (p. 501, 

Anandas. text) has stntim cakrus ca jagatah patim, “they 
praise-did (i. e. praised) the lord of the world,” a periphrasis 
like a periph. pf., or “name-did” (with two acc. RV. 10, 49. 
2, “ they name-did me Indra”), or namaskuryut pitni, Maim 3. 
217, Namaskar itself takes dative or acc., tasmtii namaskrtva, 

^ On the form of question, cf. RV 7. 65, 3, kim asniSn duchunayase; 
Taitt. 2. 0. t, kim ahahi sadhu na ’karavam kimaham papain akaravam ; 
ICatha 1. 5, kim svid Yamasya kartavyam. 


0 
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Mait, 6. 29 ; 7. 10; namaskrtya bbagayantam, Vusiid. L; 

the latter being later, mam namaskuni, Gita 9. 34; in loc. only 
epic; in disjunct, form only with dative, a (late) HV. use, 10. 
84. 8; 68. 12; 85, 17. Either verb or noun (reverb) might have 
produced the dative. 

The accusative (=‘‘do to”) is found only in ^^iras 3, kim 
nunani asTuan krnavat aratis, but this is RV. 8. 48. 8; cf. kim 
tvaiii cakura, ‘‘what does he to thee,” RV. 10. 86. 8; kim ina 
karan, “what do to me,” RV. 5. 30. 9; 5. 2. 3; and so kim 
mil nindanti, “wliat blame they me,” RV. 10. 48. 7. With 
“wrong” “sin,” etc. the (double) accusative interchanges 
with locative: yas . . tvam dgaiisi krnavat, RV. 7. 88. 6; 
devan %as, 1. 185. 8; martan enas . . yah karbti 7. 18. 18 
(“do the gods a wrong,” etc., double acc.); but locative of 
person in 10. 79. 6, kim devesu tyaja ena^ cakartha’gne ; and 
so loc. in 4. 54. 3, acitti yS-c cakrma daivye jane (“what sin 
commit upon the gods”). Doubtful is RV. 10. 29. 4, kad u 
dyumnam indra tvi-vato nrn kaya dhiya karase k4n no dgan (cf . 
sumnto iyaksantas tvEvato nfn, 2. 20. 1). The kim sentence 
also introduces a dat. (= serve), as in 3. 53. 14, kimte krnvanti, 
so 2. 29. 3. To “do for” (without obj. acc.), perhaps in 8. 
46. 25, where vayam hi te cakrma bhuri davS^ne may mean “ we 
have done much for thee that thou mayst give,” or “done for 
thee that thou mayst give much,” or perhaps bhuri belongs 
with both clauses. This is the later kim te karavani or karomi, 
whereas in tava priyam kartum and priyam kin cin mayi kartum 
the case of the pronoun depends on the adjective “to do what is 
liked of me ” (dear to me). 

In construing manas kar, “make up your mind (to)” “set 
your mind (on)” with dat. or loc., the Up. is on a par with 
other Sk. literature ; no examples are needed. As with tapas 
(above), so in Ch. 6. 16. ,1> parasum asmai tapata, “heat him 
an axe.” 

With bhu (as with da) the dative yields to the genitive, 
bhavati ha ’sya svam, “the projierty becomes his,” BA. 1. 8. 
25 (possess, in ntoa yad asya bhavati, ib. 1. 4. 1). The dative 
of price is reiDresented, with an inversion, by a locative of that 
for which something is given (nimittasaptami) : sahasram 
etasyam vaci dadmas, “ we give a thousand for (on account of) 
this speech,” BAU. 2. 1. 1 ; Kaiis. 4. 1., 

26 
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With verbs of hearing the construction is genitive (regularly) 
or ablative (Cb. 7. 1. 3) of the person (cf. Ch. 4. 9. 3, srutam 
by eva me bhagavaddrsebhyas, ‘‘I have heard fi'orn men like 
you”). But in Ch. 7. 5. 2, tasnia evo ’ta susnisante, there is a 
reversion to the old dative, ^Hhey desire to listen to* him.” 
In the same work, 7. 24. 1, anyac clinioti, and 7. 13. 1, nai Va 
te kam cana sruyus, “hears another (thing),” and “ would not 
hear another (person),” the ace.usative of the object heard is 
used whether impersonal or personal (the Comm, supplies fobdam 

“ any sound,” in the last example). 

6. Verbs of Speaking in the TTpanishads. 

The usage of the TTpanishads embraces inherited tyjies. So 
we find as late as Kanthas, 2 (3), prajapatim abruvan, followed 
by so ‘bravTd brahraisthebhyas, “they addressed Prajap.” 
(aoc.), “he spoke to them” (dat.). Ordinary usage may be 
illustrated by BA. 2. 1. 1, sa ho ’vaca’ jatasatrum . . brahma te 
bravani ’ti, that is, the usual preterite is uvaca, the usual con- 
struction an accusative of tlie j^erson addressed, but a dative of 
person if there is also an accuisative of the impersonal object, 
“addi'essed him (acc.) ‘I will tell thee (dat.) brahma’” (acc.). 
IsTeither second or third sg., nor second or third pi. of the pres, 
act. of brfi are used ; instead of which are found attha, alia, — , 
ahus; brute occurs in Brahma 1, and bravama, brutam occurs 
only with pra-. For uvaca are used abravit, avocat, avadat,^ 
but not often (aha not uncommon as preterite).^ The middle 
of biTi is kept as such in the old Up,, “call oneself,” Jilbalo 
bravithas, “call thyself J.,” Ch. 4. 4. 2; bravitaand avocathas, 
ib. 5. 8. 4; brahmistho bravita, BA. 3. 1. 2. In Kaiis. 2. 3, 
artham bruvita, “mention the thing,” should be bruyat (v. 1.). 
The active voice is used in the same (med.) way in the epic, 
Mbh. 4. 19. 2, and perhaps this may be recognized in BA. 4. 1. 2, 
yatha matrman bruyat, “as one might say he had a mother”; 
in Mait. 7. 8, ity evam bruvaiias follows a description ! As in 
English, “say” is equal to “mean”; so na ’ham bravimi, “I 
don’t mean” (that), without object, Ch. 7. 24. 2 (followed by 
iti ho’ vaca) ; also BA. 2. 4. 13, na moham bravimi, “I don’t 
mean bewilderment”; so bliaii, e. g. na kbu abam mababbaam 

^ Deussen’s “ sagen kdnnte” for (Ch. 5. 11. 5} uvaca, especially in view 
of 1, 10. 6; 4. 1. 5, is improbable. 
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bhanami. “I don’t mean your lionor,” 3 (cf. Lat. liuiic 

ais, ‘‘ do you mean him ”). The construction of verbs of saying 
is shared by those of thinking in the predicate use, janamy 
aham sevadhim ity anityam, ‘^‘what is called treasure I know 
is transient,” Kath. %, 10; sadina (tain) manye, “I regard him 
as a scat (of wisdom),” ib. 2, 13; 0. 11. But the subject-object 
is acc., hataf^ ceii mahyate hatam (sc. atraanam; BG, 2. 19, 
enam), ib. 2. 19; as well as nom., svayam dhlrah pandita (v. 1. 
°am) manyamanfiKS, ib, 2. 5;Mund. 1. 2. 8; amum lokam jes- 
yanto many ante, Ch. 8. 8. 5. 

Before taking up the regular words of speaking, a few equiva- 
lents may be mentioned. Common as is udahar in later Sk. 
(ahar as “speak” and, with “answer,” “bring out a reply,” 
is epic; in Up. only as^ “bring [to],” or “take to,” Oh. 1. 2. 1, 
udgltham), it is comparatively rare here, followed by the regular 
dat. aoc. as in Ch. 6. 4. 5, (no no ’dya) a^rutam udaharisyati, 
“ cite us (dat.) an unheard of thing,” It occurs only here with 
ind. obj. and in BA. 6. 2. 3, “recite” (pratikas) with impers. 
object (AB. 7. 12. 7, “cite a Brahmana” ); otherwise only in 
Mait. G. 30 ff., atro’ daharanti, “here they cite” (vss. ff. with- 
out iti), as iti evam hy aha in 26 introduces the same stanza (31) ; 
as “on dit” in Sutra (AGS. 4. 0. 15, etc.). In the epic it even 
takes double acc. (“say a word to”). Another compound of 
the same root vyfiharat (iirst in Brah. as “speak”), in BA. 

1. 4. 1. is “ejaculate” (anu°, Mait. 6. 6). Once or twice in the 
older works (as in Brah.), Ch. 1. 3. 3, abhivyahar (with vac; 
Kaus. 1. 6; Ait. 1. 3. 3, 11); cf. Ch. 8. 12. 4, abhyvyaharaya 
yak; cf. also vyacyam vyakaro’ti, “articulates speech,” Ait. 
3. 1; namariipe (vyakar), Ch. 6. 3. 2; BA. 1. 4. 7, etc. 

The acc. dat. is used (or acc. is to be supplied) with vyakhya, 
as in BA. 2. 4. 4, vyakhyasyami te (sc. etad), and so in 4. 5. 5; 
cf. also anuvyakhyasyami (etat te bhuyas), Ch. 8. 9. 3 ff . ; 
upavyakhyanam, Ch. 1. 1. 1; Mand. 1; ptc. as noun, BA. 

2. 4. 10; Mait. 6. 82, (anu-) vyakhyanani, “ comments ”; pra- 
tyakhya in BA. 6. 2. 8, ko hi tvai’ vam bruvantam arhati 
pratyakhyatum,.“-who can refuse you.” 

With vi the meaning is dis- (dispute) in vivad,' and ex- 
(explain) in vivac (with dat.), BA. 3. 8. 5; 9. 26; Ch. 5. 1. 6; 

1 On Ch. 5. 1. 6 and BA. 6. 1. 7, see above, p. 389. For the locative’ 
cf. Katha 1. 29, yasminn idam vicikitsanti, “concerning which men 
are here in doubt.” 
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3. 5; so vibi'ii is explain, BA. 8. 4. 2 (absol. with vyficaks and 
yyapadi4), with acc. dat. BA. 4. 5. 4. With uktva, ‘‘saying,” 
and prabriite “proclaims” (nfiraa), amantrito is “addressed,” 
BA, 1. 4. 1 (2. 1. 15; perph. pf. as in Ch. 4. 4. 1 and Kaus. 

4. 19).^ “Blame” for paripravoean (tva), Cli. 4. 10, 2, is 
doubtful (in tlio epic 12. 182. 0, vac alone lias this meaning, 
kas taih va vaktum arhati). AvS for vac = “ teach,” cf, the use 
after adhihi, “teach,” in Oh. 7. 1. 1, “teach! 1 will teach (tell) 
you farther,” adhiti . . . tatasta urdhvam vaksyaxni. “Repeat” 
(learn) is given by anu in anu-ah, ‘^recite” (BA. 5. 14. 4; cf. 
6. 3. O),"* anu-mantray (Ktlus. 2. 15 “calls after him,” tarn); 
BA. 6. 4. 5, with mantra; anuvacand anuvad, vedo . . anaiiuktas, 
“not learned,” BA. 1. 4. 15 (5. 2. 3, anuvad “repeat”); anu- 
brute, ib. 16 ; yat kiihcana hiuktam, “ whatever one has learned, ” 
ib. 1. 5. 17; anticana, “a leaimed man,” not common,^ BA. 2. 
1; Kaus. 4, 1 (3. 2, anuvad, “ x'epeat ”) ; Cb. 6. 1. 2; anucana- 
tama, BA. 3. 1. l;pra^nam aiiubruhi, “answer the question,” 
Mait. 4. 5 (Veda**anuvacana, BA. 4. 4. 22) ; anucya . . anusasti, 
Tfiitt. 1. 11. 1. The causative of anuvac, as “invite,” with 
objective dative, anuvacayati somaya, etc., is not found here 
(as in Sutras). The epic admits it with objective genit. and 
acc. “promise to a person a thing.” TJnusual words: kirti is 
common hut unique is the verb kirtayet, Mait. 6. 29, dat. acc. ; 
cf. upayanakirti, “ acknowledgment of , ” BA. 6. 2. 7. Instead 
of “spoken” we find vag uccarati, “a voice lises,” BA. 4.3. 
5; cf. uccaritamatras (^abdas), Mait. 7. 11. “Talk,” bhasas in 
Kaus. 2. 4, with sam, api vatad va samhhasamanas tisthet, “let 
him’ stand to windward and converse” (later, epic, with acc.). 
On bhas and lap (Maitri and Ksur. alone have gad) see below. 

The most general word for speak is vad; often used Avithout 
object, e. g. “let the pair speak first,” agre vadatam, Ch. 1. 8. 
2; cf. vada, “speak,” BA. 3. 9. 10 So avadan (AV. alapan) 
is a dumb man, BA. 4. 1. 2; yatha kada avadanto vaca, “like 

^ Obherwlse a is not used with words of speaking (alive, “ call to one- 
self there is no avad or avac as in Yedic texts (on alap, see below). 

^ “ Some recite the Savitri as an anu^tubh . . one should recite it as a 
gayatri,” S, annitubham anvahus . . gayatrim eva sd,vitrXm anubruyat; 
ib. 6. 4, 14 ff. anubruvita vedam. 

* Cf. Mbh. 3. 133. 12 and 9. 51. 60. yo'nucanali sa no mahan, pendent 
to the proverb na hayanais, as in 12. 324, 6. 
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the dumb not speaking with the voice,” BA. 6. 1. 8. For this 
reason the combination vadati vaca is regular, and when speech 
is personified she uses compare vacaih vadanti andyena vag 
abhyudyate, Kena 1 and 4: (abhivad, ‘‘address,” ib. 17);^ viica 
vadan, Kaus, 2. 14 and 3. yat katlyanam vadati; BA. 1. 3. 2; 
and vadisyilmy eva ’ham iti vak, “said speech, ‘ I will speak’,” 
BA. 1. 5. 21, In Ch. 5. 3. 6 = BA. 6. 2. 5, vacara abhasathas, 
and vacam bhusita, BA. 6. 4, 18; yavad bhasate, “as long as 
he talks,” Kaus, 2. 5; ])riyam bhasase, BA. 2. 4. 4, there remains 
an old word not elsewhere used (till Gauda 4. 99 and Gita). 
Another rare but old word is lap, used in causative, Ch. 4. 
2. 5, alapayisyathas, “ make speak”; according to S., alap°. 

As a general word of utterance, “pronounce,” however, vac 
is used as in Ch. 2. 22. 5, sarve svara ghosavanto balavanto 
vaktavyas, “ all vowels are to be pronounced voiced and strong.” 
‘ ‘ Called ” is ucyate, Maitri 2.6. So “ count ” (not gan) ,. yavanto 
nividy iicyante, BA. 3. 9. 1; akhyayante (ganasas), BA. 1. 4. 12. 

Perhaps the distinction is best given at this period by vad = 
speak, vac = say. Thus “ said elsewhere,” and “ said before ” 
are anyatrapy uktam, praguktam, Maitri 2. 6; 3. 3; 0. 4 and 
5 ; and 5. 2. 

Spoken words are indicated by “ iti” without verb, passim, 
or with vac added, ity uktviT, Ch. 2. 24. 10 ; tathe ’ti ha 

yajamana uvaca, ib. 1. 11. 3; sometimes followed by a speech 
ending with another iti, as in Ch. 1, 11. 3, tathe ’ty atha 
. . . iti, “yes (said he), but, etc.,” where the speech is resumed 
and then again marked as ended. So atho khalv &us, BA. 4. 
4. 5 (4. 3. 14) may register an objection, “but they say”; 
yet compare atho ’tapy ahus, iti (and moreover), Ch. 2. 1. 3. 

‘ No ’ said he, and ‘ yes ’ said he, are expressed by ne ’ti ho ’vaca 
and tatha or om ity uvaca (ma . . iti “No!”), BA. 6. 2. 1, 
etc. But a quotation is more often given with a set phrase, as 
in Maitri 2. 2, ity evam by aha, “so he (one) says” (and so in 

4. 3; 4. 6; 6. 1. ff.); ity evai ’tad aha, with ity abravit,® 

^ But abhivac, abhyuktam, declared/' is used only in a phrase, tad 
etad rca, BA. 4. 4. 2B ; Kau§. 1. 6, glokena ; Mund. 3- 2. 10 ; Pra^. 1. 7. 

* Abravit is gnomic here : asti brahme’ti brahmavidyavid abravid brah- 
madvaram idam ity evai 'tad aha yas tapasa ’pahatapapma, “ Brahma is, 
so says he that possesses brahma-knowledge ; this is the brahma-door, so 
also he says, who is freed from evil through austerity” (Comm, etad as 
* this ’ j but see below). 
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Maitri 4. 4; sa lia smfi ’ha . . iti, BA. 5. 12. 1; and the for- 
mula iti ha sma ’ha followed by the naine of the person quoted, 
Sandilyas, Oh. 3. 14. 4; Kausitakis, Kaus., 2. 1, 6; Pfimgya, 2- 
2; Yajhavalkyas, BA. 1. 4. 3 (5. 1. 11). Another phrase is 
introduced by tad dha, as hi tad dha sma ’ha Pratrdah pitaram 
, . iti, BA. 5. 12. 1; tad (but S. tad as brahma here) dho 
’cus . . iti, BA. (). 1. 7; with uvaca, ity ho ’vaea, Ch. 1. 8. 3 ff., 

5. 12. 1; BA, 5. 14. 8; Mrdtri, 2. 2; Keiia 26; sa ho ’vaca . . 
iti, Kilns. 1. 1; 4. 3; Oh. 1. 11. 2; 4. 3. 5; 4. 4. 4; 4. 10. 3 
and 5; BA. 3. 1. 2; Kath. 1. 4; te ho ’cus, ib. 5; uvaca . . iti 
Ch. 4. 4. 6. 

The plural regularly indicates “ they say” (on dit) : tad ahus 
. . iti, BA. 3. 9. 9 (ity acaksate, ib.)’; eki-bhavati na vadati 
’ty ahus, BA. 4. 4. 2; tad (uta ’py) ahus . . iti (meaning by 
another iti), Ch, 2. 1. 2; 7. 11. 1; (ity) eva tad ahus, Ch. 2. 1. 
2 and 3; tasmad ahus . . iti, ib. 3. 17. 5; with vadanti . . iti. 
Oh. 2. 24. 1, the subject is definite, brahmavadinas ; but in Ch, 

6. 4. 5, tad vidvahsa ahus; so Maitri 6. 7; “some say,” ity eka 
ahus, BA. 5. 12. 1; ity u hai ’ka ahus, BA. 1. 3. 27 (5. 12. 1); 
1. 5. 15; tad dhai ’ka ahus, Kaus. 3. 2; Oh. 6. 2. 1; atrai ’ka 
ahus . . iti, Maitri 6. 30. The optative having this indefinite 
subject is supplied by bru : yas . . bruyat . . iti, Ch. 1. 8. 6; 
briiyat . . iti, “ let him say,” Ch. 3. 16. 2 ff. 

The construction of these verbs may be arranged as above, 
thus : they take (a) an impersonal acc. ; (b) a personal acc. ; 
(a)4“(b); (c) a predicate acc.; (d) an impersonal acc. and per- 
sonal dative; (e) a personal dative. Finally the acc. may be 
interpreted as the object not of address but of discussion (f) 
“ about ” which or whom something is said. 

(a) impers. acc. : kim bravimi, Cb. 6. 7. 2; tadbravitu Ch. 6. 
1.4; yam eva vacam abhasathas (tarn eva me brtihi, ref. above) ; 
satyam vadati, Ch. 7. 17. 1; (artham) vadet, “tell the subject,” 
Ch. 5. 11. 6 ; yad avocam . . iti . . ity eva tad avocam, “ in say- 
ing this I said (meant) that,” Oh. 3. 15. 5; iti sa yada’ha . . ity 
evai ’tad aha, “ when he says . . he means,” BA. 1. 3. 28. 

(b) pers. acc.: putram aha . . iti, BA. 1. 5. 17; tarn jay o 
’vaca . . iti, Ch. 1. 10. 7; 4. 10. 2ff. ; tarn aha, Kaus. 1. 6; 

^ This is found in Ch. 1. 3. 6, etc. ; chiefly old Up.; tarn . . indra ity 
acaksate (v. 1. indram ity), BA. 4. 2. 2 ; Ait. 1. 3. 14 ; yad bhutaih ca . . 
ity acaksate, BA. 3. 8, 3 ; Taitt. 1. 8. 1, etc.; Kau?. 2. 5 (4) and 15 (10) ; 
pratyacak? is ‘‘refuse,” Taitt. 3. 10. 1 ; Kau§. 2. 1. 
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diksitam alnih satyam vade ^ti, BA. 3, 9. 23; pasyantam alms . . 
iti, BA. 4. 1. 4; vacam (pers.) uciis, BA. 1. 3. 2; anyad yadet, 

speak to that other,” BA. 4. 3. 31; iti ha Kaiisitakih putram 
uvaca, Ch. 1. 5. 2, 4; 1. 8. 3, 6; tarn iivaca, sa ha tain uvaca . . 
iti, Ch. 1. 10. 2, 8if. ; 4. 1. 5; 4. 1, 7; 4. 4. 4, 5; 5. 3. 1; 5. 3. 
.4; 6. 7. 3; iti laa bhagavau avocat, Ch. 1. 11. 4; iisnally in 
standing phrases, sa luti ’uam uyaea , . iti, Ch. 4. 4, 2; taiii ha 
pito ’vaca . . iti, ib. 6. 1. 1; tarn ho ’vaca, Kaus, 1. 3ff. ; Kena 
25; tan ho ’vaca . . iti, Ch. 1. 12. 8; 5. 1. 7; 11. 4 and 7; 
Maitri 2. 3; 4. 1, etc. ; BA. 3. 1. 2; atha ho ’vaca Satyayajham 
. . iti, Ch. 5. 13. Iff.; tan ha Prajapatir uvaca kim . . iti, Ch. 
8. 7. 3ff. ; atha hai nam . . uvaca . . iti . . iti ho ’vaca, “he 
addressed him and said,” Ch. 1. 11. 1. With iti may go tad 
etc. as in tad dha sma ’ha . . pitaram . . iti, BA. 5. 12. 1, where 
the pronoun may be adverbial or bring the clause under (a) + 
(b), below. 

The ’clause above, tau ha Prajapatir uvaca kim, etc., Ch. 8. 
7. 3, implies “ask,” and this is not a rare connotation, cf. 
ahus in Ch. 8. 6. 4. The accusative also occurs in a good many 
cases after a combination of verbs of speaking and transitive 
(motion) verbs as in Kaus. 4. 1, Ajatasatrum etyo ’vaca i . iti; 
Ch. 1. 12. 2, tarn . . upasametyo ’ous . . iti; and so ib. 3; 4, 4. 3; 
5. 1. 7, pitaram etyo ’cus; ib. 12; cf. tarn ho ’vaca ’nanusisya 
vava kila ma bhagavan abravid anu tva ’^isam iti, “he addressed 
him (saying) ‘ without indeed instructing me spake (addressed ?) 
my lord (saying) I have instructed thee Oh. 5.3. 4 (see note). ^ 

I have been at pains to give the many examples of this con- 
struction with other verbs in order to show its comparative 
I’arity with brfi. This marks the later epic atyle sharply from 
that of the TJpanisads and is one of the countless minor points 


^ This verb anu^as, teach,” Oh. 4. 2. 2 , takes dat. and acc. in anu 
ma etarh devatam gadhi ; obj. aoc. in Kena 8 (tad) ; pers. acc. BA. 1. 5. 
17, etc.; Taitt. 1, 11. 1 ; Ch. 4. 2. 4 ; 4. 9. 2, etc. In Maitri 4. 1. anuSadhi 
tvam (asmakam ! so Comm.) the words gatir anya na vidyate follow, and 
it is rather harsh to connect asmakam with this clause ; but see below. 
As there is always elsewhere an obj. pers. or impers. ma (above) would 
seem to be governed by ananu^i^ya. There is no case of double acc. 
with this verb (as in epic). The meaning teach may also be given by 
adhi-i, as in Taitt. 8. 8. 1. by vijfiapaya, with two acc. (epic gen. as ‘ say ’ 
to), Ch. 6. 5. 4 (pers. acc. alone in phrase of Kau§. 1. 1, etc.); Kau§. 3.1. etc. 
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always emerging to correct nnhis tori cal bias in regard to tbe 
age of tbe epic. 

With tbe optative, in Cli. 2, 22. 3, sa tva prativaksyati ’ty enam 
brfiyat; nai ’vTii ’nam brfiyus pitrba ’si ’ti, ib. 7. 15. 3 (answers 
to evai ’nam fibus, ib. 2, “ say to bim”); tain cecl brfiyus . . 
iti if they should say to bim . . ” followed by sa bruy at . . 
iti); ib. 7. 15. 4; 8. 1. 1 ft 

As a preterite, enam abruvan . . iti, Ait. 1. 2. 1; ta abravlt, 
Ait. 1. 2. 3 (5, abriitam) ; atbai ’nam abruma . . iti, BA. 3. 3. 
1; so ‘bravit Pataiicalani kapyam yajiLikans ea . , iti, BA. 3. 
7. 1 (three times) ; iti rajanam abravit, Maitid 1. 2; prajapatim 
abruvan (tarn bo ’vaca), ib. 2. 1 and 3; tarn abravit, Katba 1. 
16 (no iti); and combined with a verb of instructing, Cb. 5. 3. 
4 (above). 

These few cases should be compai'ed with tbe multitude of 
pers. acc. after ah, vac, of tbe Upanisads and with tbe regular 
mam, tarn, etc. abravit of tbe epic, where it has become a for- 
mula. It is tbe more surprising since tbe preterite of brii with- 
out pers. acc. is common enough in Up, 

Unique is vad with person, acc. In Cb. 5. 3. 7, yatha ma 
tvam avadas, ‘‘since you have addressed me” (tbe construc- 
tion belongs to a later period).^ It is not in tbe BA. 6. 2. 8 
parallel. 

In BA. 5. 14, 8, etad dba- vai tad Janjiko Vaidebo Budilam 
A^vatara^vim uvaca (yan nu ho tadgayatrivid abrfitba atba 
katbam basti bbuto vabasx ’ti), there is a combination of tbe 
impersonal and personal accusative which, however, may be no 
more than a combination of tbe impers. as adv. with tbe person, 
acc. : “ J. spake thus to V.,” or “this following said J. to V.” 
Tbe Comm, takes tat as tatra, “ in this regard.” Compare tbe 
usual phrase tad db^i ’tad in (d) below. This combination of 
(a) and (b) is common enough later, but rare in the Upanisads. 
In so late, a thing as Pinda 1. 1, brabmanam idam abruvan there 
is a parallel to yan mam vadasi, Gita 10. 14; but earlier Up. 

^ PW. gives no examples earlier than the epic for vad, address,” 
with pers. acc. ; but see below for a doubtful case in Ch. Of course 
abbivad in this sense is common BA., Ch., Kena, etc. ; also as “ speak 
about,” abhyude, Ch. 4. 14. 2; samudbe, ‘'spoke among themselves,” 
ib. 4. 10. 4. (see below) ; vivad, “ dispute,” locative, Ch, 5. 1. 6, etc. ; 
atr, ib. 7. 16. 1 (Maitri 4. 5, ativady asi) ; aIlU^ Kau§. 3. 2 ; BA.^ 5. 2. 3 ; 
prati% Katha 1. 15 (above). 
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scarcely recognize tlie construction. Just as above we have 
vad uniquely with pers., so the earliest case here is with vad, 
yatha ma tvam tadai ’tfin avadas, Ch. 5. 3, 5. But to under- 
stand this clause it must be observed that with etaii the word 
prasnan “(|uestious” is to be supplied, and the construction 
may be that of a verb of asking, “ as thou hast (said) asked 
me these ((questions), as just before this stands pahca ma 
prasnan apraksit, “he asked me live questions,” with the 
(regular) double acc. The passage seems to be incomplete (so 
Beussen) ; in form it is like that of 5. 3. 7 (above, yatha ma 
tvam avado yatha). Another passage in Chand. also presents a 
difficulty like that of the combination-construction spoken of 
above:, 5. 11. 7, tan ho ’vaca pratar vah prativakta ’smi ’ti . . 
tto ha ’niipaniyai ’vai had uvaca, “ he addressed them (saying) 

‘ I will reply to you in the morning . . thus [this] even with- 
out initiating them he said.” Here the pei'sonal acc. is induced 
primarily by the gerund and etad is advei'b rather than object 
(i. e. “without initiating them he spoke as follows”). Com- 
pare below (d) the note on prati-compoiinds. 

It is a mark of the lateness of Maitri^ that the personal 
object in this class of verbs is found in the genitive, tad asmakam 
bruhi (cf. anu^adhi asmakam, above, but the latter is doubtful), 
2. 3, preceded by vidya . . asmakam bhagavata Maitrina ’khyata 
'ham te kathayisyami. So in 4. 5, sreyah katamo yah so ‘smakam 
bruhi, “tell us which is the better part (not with Max Mtlller 
“ which is best for us "). Also in 7. 10, etesam uktam, “declared 
to." In 1. 2, (sc. atmatattvam) , no (=asmabhyam acc. to 
Ramat.) bruhi, may be genitive (the genit. in BA. 6. %. 6, 
manusanam bruhi, is partitive). In ^vet. 6. 23 (also a late 
Up.) tasyai ’te kathita hy arthah prakasaute mahatmanas, the 
genitive may depend on kath (as above in Mrdtri), especially 
since prakas (a common verb) takes no such (Up.) objective 
case. Later Sk., though retaining the dative as well, uses this 
genit. construction; doubtful are me, te, Gita 10. 19, hanta te 


^ Cf . also the late vocabulary; sucay, ‘^describe,” 3. 1; u^ariti= opine, 
2. 7; bhutatman, tanmatra, mahabhuta, 3, 2; cakravartir, 1. 4 ; tatstha, 
6. 10. 16; matyka, 7. 11. These words are all late (cf. my Qreat Epic, p. 
33 ff,); cf. also gad, which, as nigad, occurs in Sutras (in Mbh. 8. 83. 29 
it takes double acc.), and once in K§ur. Up. 10, otherwise only in Maitri 
1. 2, gatham jagada. Cf. also nata, ranga, etc. in Maitri 7. 8. 
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kathayisyami, etc. In Kena 3^, xikta ta upanisad . . ta upanisa- 
dam abrtima, the te is probably dative (as below). ^ 

The predicate acc. (c) is not often found but is represented 
(both adj. and noun) sufEiciently in the older Up.', no bhavan 
pura’nusistfui avocat, ‘‘you said I was instructed,” BA. 6. 3. 3 
(so ib, 1, 5. 17, putram . . lokyam fihus) ; tlie periphrasis with 
iti, ahur darsapurnainfisav iti, “they assert the new- and full- 
moon sacrifices” (to be intended), ib. 1. 5. 2. Cf. “manoyuktam 
bhakto’ty films, Katha 3. 4 (3. 1, vadajiti with pred. acc.). In 
Ch. mahantam asya mahimanam fihus, “great they say is the 
greatness of him,” 4. 3. 7; cf. yan na suvijheyam attha, Katha 

1. 22; iiidriyani hayan ahus, ib. 3. 4; 6. 10; yena 'hur mano 
matam, “whei'cby they say thought is thought,” Kena 5; tarn 
ahur agryam purusam mahantam, ^vet. 3. 19. Compare also 
BA. 4. 4. 9, tasmin . . nilam fihus, “on it they say is dark-blue.” 

As predicate with vac, “teach,” pranam ca ha ’smai tad 
aka&m co ’cus, “they taught him (declared to him) that 
(Brahma) as breath. and space,” Ch. 4. 10. 5 (after asmai pra- 
bravama, “ let us teach him ”). 

With vad, Taitt. 1. 1. 1, tvam eva brahma vadisyami, “I 
will deciai'e thee as Brahma,” only here and ff. (1. 12. 1), till 
the later Up. 

After a verb of perception it is noticeable that the nom. in a 
simile may stand in agreement with the obj. accus, : ta a^me 
Va . . sthanur iva tisthamana apa^yat, “he saw them (acc.) 
standing (acc.) like a stone (nom.), like a post (nom.),” Maitri 

2. 6; cf. with kar, ibid., sa vayur iva ’tmanam krtvfi, “making 
himself (acc.) like wind (nom.).” 

The impersonal acc. and personal dative (d). The construction 
is too common to require a heap of instances ; it will suffice to 
show how contiguous, almost inseparable in Sk. are the shades 
of meaning in “speak,” “proclaim,” “teach,” as rendered in 
English; to illustrate the usual phraseology; and to interpret 
doubtful by means of certain examples. The points can he 
taken together. 

tarn (udgitham) . . Udarasandilyayo ’ktvo Vaca. . . iti, “on 
declaring (teaching) this to U. he said . . Ch. 1. 9. 3; tad 
dhai ’tad . . Krsnfiyo ’ktvo 'vaca .* . iti,. Oh. 3. 17. 6 (here the 

^ Epic construction with acc. has dat. e, g. kathayamasa ^atrughnaya 
kathas, E. 7. 71. 5. 
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pronoun refers to the view just explained); tad dlifii ’tad 
Brahma Prajapataya uvaca * . putraya pita , . pi*ovaca . . tat 
putraya . . prabriiyat, Clu 3. 11. 4-5 ; tad dhrd ’tat Satyakamo 
Jabrdo Go^rutaye . . uktvo ’vaca yady apy enac chuskaya 
sthanave briiyat . . iti, Ch. 5. 8. Here the same construc- 
tion is used witli the verb of speaking and that of proclaiming 
or teaching, viz. the dative of the person, and this is the case 
in brahma me vaksyati, BA. 2. 1. 15, as ih. 2. 5. 16, idam vai 
tan madhii . . Asvibhyam uvaca. So tat tubhyam avocan, BA. 
6. 2. 4; tarn vidyam tubhyam vaksyami, ib. 8 (cf. ib. 6. 3. 7). 
Hence in te ‘harh tad vaksyami, BA. 4. 2. 1; tad eva me bruhi, 
ib. 2. 4. 3; tau (prasnfiu) me bruhi, ib. 3. 8. 2 (‘‘tell i. e. : 
answer me these questions”; but in 1, “I will ask him two 
questions, double acc, with praksyami, followed by tau cen me 
vaksyati); yat te kascid abravit, ib. 4. 1. 2; brahmana^ ca te 
pidam bravani ’ti bravitu me bhagavan iti tasmai ho ’vaca . . 
agnis te padaih vakte hi, etc., Ch. 4. 5. 2-6. 1 fP. ; bhagavaiis 
tv eva me kame bruyat, Ch. 4. 9. 2; tan me bhagavan bravitu, 
Ch. 7. 1. 5fP. ; tarn eva no brtihi, Ch. 5. 11. 6; uktata upanisad, 
Kena 82; the same dative is to be assumed as follows prabrii, 
e. g., prabrGhy asma iti tasmai ha ’procyai ’va, Oh. ,4. 10. 2. Cf. 
brahma te bravani, Kaus. 4. 1 ; tat te bravani, liatha 2; 15 (tarn 
uvi-ca tasmai, Katha 1. 15, tarn uvaca ’hgire, Mund. 1. 1. 2). 
So also with a verb of explaining, tarn me vyacaksva, BA. 3. 4. 
1 ; (etad) vyakhyasyami te, vyacaksanasya tu me nididhyasasva, 
BA. 2. 4. 4 = 4. 5. 5; ye nas tad vyacacaksire, Kena 3 (vica- 
caksire, I^. 10, 13); tarn cen me na vivaksyasi, BA. 3. 9. 26. 
The construction is just that of giving something to one; cf. 
the parallel in Maitri 6. 29, etad guhyatamam . . na’^antaya 
kirtayet . . saiwagunasampannaya dadyat. 

So also pratipad “ declare,” which occurs with vacam as eaxdy 
as RV., takes acc. and dat. ; praksyanti mam . . tebhyo na sar- 
vam iya pratij^atsye, “they will question me and I shall very 
likely not declare to (answer) them everything.” Ch. 5. 11. 3 
(acc. without dat. ib. 6. 7. 4).^ 

^ In BA. 1. 4. 8, pratipede is “ declared” (no pers. obj.), but ib. 3. 8. I, 
as in Oh. 4. 9. 2, it is ‘‘ replied ” (to a question). Usually in speech-words 
prati takes an acc. pers., as in Ch, aprccham matararh sa ma pratya- 
bravit, “ I asked mother, she answered me” (as follows), Ch. 4. 4. 4 ; tam 
u ha parah pratyuvaca, “and the other answered Mm,” Oh. 4. 1. 3 and 
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(e) personal dative without non-personal accusative. Here it 
is not always clear whether the word means “declare (this to) ” 
or siini^ly “speak (to).” In many oases the iti following or 
the object to be supplied suggests that the former is the proper 
meaning, as also when the passive form implies “addressed” as 
“instructed” (te , . tatho’ktasya inaya, “ of thee thus instructed 
by me,” Ch. 1. 11. 5). Thus in Ch. 4, 5. 2; 6. 3 If., te padam 
bravani Hi, bravitu me bhagavfin iti, tasmai ho Vfica . , iti (with 
a paragraph of instruction before iti), it is evident that bra- 
vitu = pra'^ and uvfica is “declared (it) to him.” Similar is the 
tasmai ho ’vaca in 4, 2. 5, although no iti follows (agnis te 
padam vakta, 4. 6. 1, etc., shows the object). Compare ib. 
4. 10. 4, atha ha ’gnayah samudire . . hanta ’smai prabravilme 
Hi, tasmai ho Hus . . iti ; 4. 14. 1-3, te ho Hus . . acaryas tu te 
gatim vakte Hi . . kim . . te ‘ vocan . . aham tu tad vaksyami 
. . bravitu me . . tasmai ho ’vaca, although no iti follows the 
final word, and uvaca may here be rendered “ he spoke to him ” 
or “he declared it to him.” But it is safe to assume that the 
dative regularly implies an accompanying accusative, as in katham 
te na’ vaksyam (cf. tasmai ha ’procya, 4. 10. 2, “not teaching 
him ”), “why shouldn’t I have told (taught) you,” 5. 3. 5, save 
in cases where an iti precedes. But even with a precedent iti it 
is probable that an acc. is really to be supplied. Thus in BA. 
3. 7. 1, after a description of the string and “ inward director,” 
as described by the Gandharva, Gautama says iti tehhyo ‘bravit 
tad aham veda, which may be “thus he spoke to them (and so I 
know)” or “thus he described (it) to them (and I know it) . 
The latter, however (cf. abravit with acc. just before), is prefera- 
ble. Muller translates, “Thus did he say to them, and I know 
it”; Deussen, “da erklarte er es jenen, und so weiss ich es.” 
In BA. 4. 1. 2 (preceded in 1 by tarn ho ’vaca), ahravm me . . 

3, 3.(ib. 5. 11. 7, prati vakta ’smi, without objective, and so prati^uSrava, 
ib. 4. 5. 1 and elsewhere). The apparent double acc. in Ch. 7. 15. 2 with 
pratyah is due to one being used adverbially, pitararh kiiiicid bhr^am 
ivapratyaha, ‘‘he answered his father something rude” (= somewhat 
rudely). In AV. this combination has only acc. impers. obj. ; in Kau§. 
1. 2, tarn yali pratyaha, tarn pratibruyat (prati with acak^ and with 
akhya, BA, 6. 2. 8 ; Kau^, 2. 1 ; Taitt. 3. 10. 1, is “ speak again ”= “ refuse,’’ 
ko hi tv evam bruvantam arhati pratyakhyatum, etc.). In Katha 1. 1. 15 
pratyavadat (tat) is ‘ ‘ repeated ” (a late meaning). ‘ * Address ” (acc.) and 
reply” (absol.), are ah and pratyah, BA. 1. 5. 17. 
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vag vaibrahme ’ti, he said to me , , ‘ speech is Brahma’,” the 
quotation corresponds to a preceding yat te kascid abravit, ‘ ‘ what 
any one did say to you,” and in the following, na me ‘bravit has 
an object accusative understood (‘‘he did not tell to me the rest- 
ing-place”). In BA. 5. 2. 1 fE. bravitu nas . . tebhyo hai’tad 
aksaram uvaca da iti . . damyate ’ti iia atthe ’ti (the next begins 
enam ficus, “they addressed him”), there can be no doubt 
{jpaee PW.) that nas is dative, as in BA. 5. 12. 1, tasma u hai 
’tad uvaca vl ’ti,'etc. ; of. tarn (vidyaiii) tv ahaih tubhyam vaks- 
yami (cited above). 

But in Gita 12. 8, nivasisyasi mayy eva ata urdhvaih, na saih- 
sayah, “after this” is unquestionably the meaning of ata 
urdhvam. So also in BA. 4. 3. 14 fE. ata urdhvaih vimoksaya 
brfihi and in Oh. 7. 1. 1, tatas ta urdhvam vaksyami, the only 
places where this phrase appears with verbs of speaking, it is 
better to take the phrase adverbially than (as Deussen does) 
equivalent to a noun, “speak farther than this for salvation,” 
“I will speak to you farther than this.” It would be to draw 
too line a line to say that the dative cannot still be used alone; 
although the tendency is to restrict the dative after a verb of 
speaking to instances where the direct object is expi^essed or 
understood. 

An apparent difEerence between sg, and pi. is observable in 
Pra^na. Thus in 1, 2, tan ha sa rsir uvaca . . sarvam ha vo 
vaksyama iti, “the seer addressed them with the words I will 
tell you (it) all,” but ib. 4, tasmai sa ho ’vaca, and so in 2. 2; 3. 
2 (also te ‘ham bravirai); 4. 2; 5, 2 (6. 1, tarn abruvam and te 
na’vaksyam); 6. 2; but in 6. 6 again, tan ho ’vaca. In both 
uvaca means “ said to,” followed by what is said; but when the 
dative is used an explanation follows, so that it is equivalent to 
“Twill teach you as follows,” “he taught them as follows’^; 
whereas no explanation follows in the case of tan uvaca, one 
example of this introducing and the other concluding the whole 
discussion, “he addressed them” (but without instruction), as 
is the case with tarn abruvam, “ I addressed him.” 

So in Katha, vac and bru with personal acc. are “speak to,” 1. 
4; 1. 16, with acc. of thing, expressed or understood, “tell” (= 
prabru), e. g. bruhi nas tat, “ explain it to me,” 1. (13, 14) 15, 
29; cf. 2. 15, tat te (padam) samgrahena bravimi (ib. 5. 6) with 
Gita 8. 11, tat te padam samgrahena pravaksye. In 1. 15, the 
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genitive depends not on the verb of speaking but on tustas, 
atlia ’sya mrtyuh punar evfi ’ha tustaln 

(f) The accusative '‘about” whom or which anything is 
said. This is a recognized type, but it is not common in Up. 
and certainly a good many (if not all) cases even here are really 
acc. after a verb of declaring or addrcHsing. For example, in 
BA. 3. 0. 10, veda va ahahi tain puriisam . , jiarfiyanaih yam 
fittha, “1 know the person whom thou declarest (as) the final 
source;” although “of whom (i. e. about whom) thou speak- 
est ” (Midler) is correct enough as an English version. Again, 
in BA. 6. 4. 28, taiii va etam fduir atipita liata ’bhfis, MOller and 
Beussen render “they say of such a son”; but the second per- 
son shows that the literal meaning is “they address him with 
the words ‘thou has become superior to thy father’,” (so Boht- 
lingk). Compare BA. 3. 9. 22, pratirupaiii jatam ahur hrdayad 
iva srptas . . iti, “ they say to a s,on who is the image of his 
father ‘slipped out of the heart’” (better than with Bohtlingk 
“ they say of a son ”). Such also is the meaning given by Buht- 
lingk and Midler (not by Deussen) to the acc. in BA. 1. 4. 8, sa 
yo ‘nyam atrnanah priyam bruvanam brfiyat priyaih rotsyati ’tl 
’svaro ha tathai ’va syat, “he may be sure of it who says ‘ he will 
lose what is dear ’ to one who declares another than the self (to 
be) dear.’” It is at least very doubtful whether anyone of 
these examples is to be rendered by “about.” In the passive 
construction, as in Cb. 4, 1. 4, sa mayai ’tad iiktas (not 
spoken about” but) “herewith is he declared by me” is the 
literal meaning. So in the constant use of ahus, as in ity ev^i 
’mam ahus, “so they declare him,” Ch. 7. 5. 2; kam enam 
attha, ib. 4. 1, 3, 5; adadanara. . . ahur asuro bate ’ti, ib. 8. 8. 
5; satyam vadantam ahur dharmam vadati ’ti, “they declare 
that one who speaks true speaks right,” BA. 1. 4. 14 (compare 
instances of predicate with iti, above). Similar is the usage 
with acaks, not only in tarn Skanda ity acaksate, “him they 
call Skanda,” Ch. 7. 26. 2; yad yajha ity acaksate, “ what they 
call sacrifice,” Ch. 8. 5. 1; sa brahma tyad ity acaksate, 

“ breath (sa, sc. pranah) is brahma that yon, they say,” BA. 3. 
9. 9; but also in tasmacl enam svapiti ’ty acaksate, “they 
declare him asleep,” Ch. 6. 8. 1 (not with PW., deshalb sagt 

1 In Ait. 1. 8. 13, kim iha ’nyaih vavadi^at, the meaning seems to be 
“what would one say (to be) other ’’ (this form, ’vavadi^at or va'vadigat (?), 
is found in the Benares text as well as in inanda^.). 
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man von ilim), predicate with iti as if double acc. All these go 
back to and rest in the utterance-idea solely, one proclaims 
it,” with or without predicate. Compare ne ’yayate svapiti ’ty 
acaksate, (when a man) does not move they declare he sleeps,” 
Prasna 4. 2; goasvam iha mahime ’ty acaksate, “they regard 
cattle as greatness,” Oh. 7. 24. 2 ; vatsam jatam ahur atrnada 
iti, BA. 1. 5. 2; puriiHam pretam ahur vyasi'ansisata ’sya ’figani 
’ti, “they describe the dead Avith the words ‘his limbs have 
relaxed ’,” BA. 3. 7. 2. So samvad with acc. and following 
quotation, Ait.Br. 3. 2, is “together describing the child they 
say ‘ it Avauts to hear.’ ” The expression “ about ” is rendered 
clearly by the locative, not only with vivad (med.), above, but 
with this samvad, as in BA. 2. 1. 2 and the corresponding pas- 
sage in Kaus. 4. 1, ina mfii ’tasmin samvadisthas (v. 1. samva- 
dayisthas, “ do not address nae (v. 1. make me converse) about 
him.” Of. agnihotre samiidate (v. 1. udatuh), BA. 4. 3. 1. 
An emendation in this last passage makes sam enena vadisya iti 
out of sa mene na vadisya iti, a doubtful form for this period.^ 

In the XJpanishad period, as in that of the Sambitas, I 
have gone very minutely into the construction of words of 
speaking, because they have never been exhaustively wox^ked 
over and the material is syntactically important. To sum 
up: The earliest Vedic use admits a dative of the person 
after a verb of speaking, whether an accusative (of what is 
said) accompanies the dative or not. At the end of the Rig 
Veda and in the Atharva Veda (where the later Brahmanic 
style is beginning to get the upper hand), this construction 
yields to the use of a personal accusative after some of the 
verbs of speaking, just as the dative with “ praise or “sing” 
yields to the accusative. In the TTpanishads, the usage is Brah- 
manic, that is, the accusative has become regular, but the dative 
is also found occasionally, and as with other verbs (and in 
patois) the objective genitive begins to be substituted (compare 
sparb, “desire,” first with dative, later with genitive of thing 
or person, and also with acc. of pers., and as “envy,” in its 
later sense, with any of the three cases). 

1 The Comm, as “ he thought I will not say anything to,” na vadi^ye 
kim Cid api rajfie. For reasons against the sam enena v. 1., cf. Deussen, 
Seehzig Up.jp, 463. 
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In concluding (for the present) this investigation of the 
dative case, I would call attention again to the point so often 
ignored by classical scholars, to whom the dative still remains 
a ‘‘personal case,” that, namely, the great mass of dative hifiuD 
tives must be duly weighed in the balance of meaning before 
one can pronounce the case especially a case of personal regard. 
The dative is quite as much an inhnitive case as it is a personal 
case; is, in fact, the chief infinitive case. Then again, as to its 
being a place-case and as to the identity (from vagueness) of 
ablative and dative in Sanskrit plurals, we have living speci- 
mens as parallels. For example, as friend Grrierson reminds 
me, there is the Shan ending t% “to” and “from,” the word 
itself meaning “place,” and being used with person or place 
indifferently to indicate “to” or “from” according to the con- 
text (see Ling. Surv.^ vol. 2, p. 92). 
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Hock, 

Miss Morris, 

Williams, Talcott 

Currier, 

Hooper, 

Mueller, 

Woods, 

Easton, 

Hopkins, 

Nies, 

Yohannan. 

Ember, 

Miss Hussey, 

Oertel, 


Fisher, 

Jackson, A. V. W. 




Total, 58 


The first session began on Thursday morning at quarter past 
eleven, with Professor Toy in the chair. 

In the absence of Professor Moore, the chair appointed Pro- 
fessor Hopkins to act as Hecording Secretary. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting, held in New 
Haven, Conn., April 17th and 18th, 1906, was dispensed with, 
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having already been printed in the Twenty-seventh volume of 
the Society’s etournaL 

On motion of Professor Lanman it was voted to omit in 
future from the manuscript record of the minutes sucli matter 
as is to appear in printed form in the Society’s Journal. 

The Committee of Arrangements, throtigli Dr. Talcott 
Williams, welcomed the Society to Philadelphia, and announced 
that the University Club extended its privileges to the mem- 
bers of the Society during their stay in Philadcd})hia; that a 
luncheon would be given to the Society by the Oriental Club on 
Thursday at one o’clock; that the Historical Society invited the 
Society to a reception on Thursday evening; and that arrange- 
ments had been made for a dinner on Friday evening at seven 
clock, at the Hotel Edouard. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half past two, Friday morning at ten, 
and Friday afternoon at half past two. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, reported 
as follows: 

Letters of acceptance have been received fimm all those 
elected to membership at the last meeting with the exception 
of two elected to corporate membership. It is desirable that 
members should not be proposed for membei’ship in future 
before their assent has been received. Several members unable 
to be present have sent greetings to the Society. A notice was 
received from the Smithsonian Institution announcing the death 
of Samuel Pierpont Langley, late Secretary of that institution. 
To the list of our exchanges have been added Al-Machriq, The 
Catholic Press, Beirut, Syria; Le Monde Oriental, Upsala, 
.Sweden; and the American Journal of Arclueology. The Free 
Museum of Science and Art, University of Penna., lias been 
added to the list of recipients of the Journal. 

The following extract from a letter received from Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler, of the American Legation at Bucharest, 
relative to his former residence in Siam, was then read by the 
Corresponding Secretary : 

Hitherto the French are the only people to take an interest in the 
wonderful ruins in Siam and Indo-China, but I am sure that we could 
do fine work in that field if the attention of our Orientalists were drawn 
to it in the proper manner. The number of fascinating xirobleuis for the 
investigator in that part of the world is so large that I was simply over- 
whelmed during my residence in Siam, and my transfer to Roumania 
and Servia after a year gave me too little opportunity for study in the 
Par East . . . Even the inscriptions in Sanskrit which are being con- 
stantly found in Siam in the ruined “ wats ” have never been properly 
studied by well-equipped students. One day as I was walking by chance 
on one of the terraces of the large temple at the town of Prapatoom I 
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came across an inscription in Bevanagari characters which I am sure 
would have been of interest, but unfortunately I was not able to stop to 
make a satisfactory tracing of it and I have never been there since that 
time. If the Carnegie or some other fund would devote a small part of 
its revenue to aiding archeological research in Siam it would be well 
repaid by the results. The Pali used in the Siamese Buddhist works is 
another subject full of interest. 

The President of the Society, Professor Toy, has handed his 
resignation to the Secretary. Professor Torrey, as will appear 
from the report of the editors, has resigned from the post of 
Semitic editor. 

The Secretary has to announce the death of the following 
members of the Society, 

HONORAHY MEMBERS. 

Professor Ceriani, of the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 

Professor Ferdinand Justi, of Marburg, Germany. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Professor Hoppin, of Yale University. 

Rev. Mr. E, J. Young, of Waltham, Mass. 

SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 

Rev. Cliarles S. Sanders, of Ainfcab, Turkey. 

William W. Newell, of Cambridge, Mass. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Professor G. I. Ascoli, of Milan. 

Dr. A. G. Paspati, of Athens, Greece, 

Tributes were paid to Professors Ceriani and Ascoli by Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield; to Professor Ceriani by Professors Lanman 
and Goitheil; to Professor Justi by Professor Jackson; to Pro- 
fessor Hoppin and Rev, Mr. Sanders by Professor Hopkins; 
and to Mr. Newell by Professor Toy. 

The report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, was 
presented, as follows : 

The Treasurer has the honor of presenting his annual report of the 
financial condition of the Society to its members. The items in his 
account do not differ materially from those of preceding years except- 
ing in the sum of $869.60 devoted to binding, a sum which will have to 
be nearly doubled this year before the periodicals and journals in the 
library are brought into a safe and useful condition. This expenditure 
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has been more than offset during the past year by the receii)t of $411.54 
from sales of our own publications, an unusual amount which we cannot 
hope to equal in another year. The cost of printing the Journal of the 
Society comes to $1726.16, which with the honorarium to its editors 
and incidental expenses brings the total yearly disbursement to almost 
exactly $2000.00, not including charges for the library. Against this 
expenditure we have received tliis year a gross revenue of $1907.84-— a 
decidedly larger amount than our average. The deficit has been met 
by withdrawing $894.48, the Life Membership Fund and ac(u*ued inter- 
est deposited in the Suffolk Savings Bank. As the Bradley and Gotheal 
Funds cannot be used for the general expenses of the Society, there are 
now only the remaining accumulations of some $225.00 in accrued inter- 
est and the thirteen sliares of Bank Stock to be drawn upon to meet an 
annual deficit of about $400.00, which may be considered as normal under 
the present policy of the Society. To maintain the high quality of its 
scholarly work and influence the Society should be able to count upon 
tbe support of at least three hundred and fifty paying members and the 
interest upon invested funds to the amount of ten thousand dollars. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1906. 

Receipts. 


Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1905, 


Dues (209) for 1906 $1044.75 

(64) for other years 264.47 

(13) for Hist. S. R. Sect. 26.00 

$1,385.22 

Sales of publications 411.54 

Life Membership Fund 800.00 

State Nat. Bank Dividends 109.10 

Annual Interest, Suffolk Savings Bank 13.44 

‘‘ Prov. Inst, for Savings 37.75 

“ Nat. and Conn. Savings Banks .79 


$ 482.79 


2207.84 


$2,690.63 


Expenditures. 


T., M. & T. Co., printing vol. __ $811.04 

vol. XXVIP 772.32 

‘‘ sundry 43.13 

“ paper 142.80 

Binding 869.60 

Honoraria to editors 200.00 

Librarian, postage and express 29.29 

Treasurer, postage 1.84 

Balance to general account 320.61 


$2,690.63 
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STATEMENT. 

1905 1906 

I. Bradley Type Fui'id(N, H. Savings Bank) $2,297.44 $2,414.21 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings). 1,000.00 1.000.00 

III. State National Bank Shares 1,950.00 1,950.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (Suffolk Savings Bank) 800.00 

V, Connecticut Savings Bank deposit 5,52 5.92 

VI. National Savings Bank deposit 10.50 11.23 

VII. Accrued Interest in II j.. 69.63 107.38 

VIII. “ “ IV 81.04 94.48 

IX. ‘‘ “ V and VI 34 1.13 

X. Cash on hand 831.78 117.62 


$6,046.25 $5,701.97 

Professor Jackson reported on the subscription made by 
members of the Society to the Oriental Bibliography and 
asked for further contributions. 

The report of the Auditing Committee, Mr. J. I). Jackson 
and Mr. A. P. Stokes, was presented through the Secretary, as 
follows: 

In the absence of my colleague, Mr. John Day Jackson, I have made 
an audit of the accounts of the American Oidental Society and hereby 
certify that I have examined the account-books of the Treasurer of the 
Society and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing state- 
ment showing the total assets to be $5701.97 and the total receipts and 
expenses for the year to balance at $2690.68 is correct. I have also 
compai'ed the bills and vouchers, and statements of balances accom- 
panying the same and have found them to be correct. 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, jR. 

Auditor for the Society, 

The Librarian, Professor Ilanns Oertel, presented his report, 
as follows: 

A Statement of the Present Condition and Drgent Needs of 

THE Library 

of the American Oriental Society submitted to the members at the 
April meeting at Philadelphia^ 1907. 

Article II of the constitution of the American Oriental Society 
enumerates four “objects contemplated by this Society.” Of these 
four the third and the fourth involve an expenditure of money. They 
are: “8. The publication of memoirs, transactions, vocabularies, and 
other communications presented to the Society ” and “ 4. The collection 
of a library and cabinet.” 

It is thus clear that the founders of the Society and the framers of 
its constitution wisely attributed equal importance to the publication of 
the Society's Journal and the collection of the Society’s Library. As 
the Journal was to be an outlet for the scientific activity of the Society 
so its Library was intended to become a handy tool for its members and 
an important depository for Oriental books in this country. 
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But in th,e matter of money appropriations this theoretical and 
desirable equality of the Journal and the Library has never received 
recognition. 

The annual appropriations for the publication of the Journal are 
about $1900 (viz. about $1700 for the printing of the Journal and $200 as 
honorarium for the editors). The annual appropriation for the Library 
usually has been about $20 (i. e. just enough to defray the cost of post- 
age and express). At no time has it been sufficient to allow even the 
binding of our accessions, which has resulted in an accumulation of 
many unbound volumes. The past year was the first in which the sum 
of $370 was drawn from the treasury for the purpose of binding a part 
of the large accumulation of unbound volumes. 

The policy of assuming that the Library will run itself tends to 
result in loss and disorder and cannot safely be continued in the future. 
There are two logical ways of dealing with the Society’s Library. 
One is to leave it in a chaotic state and destroy its usefulness but effect 
a saving of money. The other is to make it useful to our members 
and keep it in proper condition. (It should be borne in mind that sec- 
tion IV of the By-Laws imposes upon the Librarian the duty of keep- 
ing a catalogue of all books belonging to the Society.) The minimum 
cost of this has been estimated in the Report whicli follows. An 
inadequate, careless, or incomplete cataloguing will be a source of vexa- 
tion only, involving the outlay of money without obtaining adequate 
returns. 

The experience of the past year has clearly shown that in the man- 
agement of a Library of the size of ours there is a large amount of 
work with which the Librarian cannot be charged. Just as little as the 
editors of the Journal can be expected to set type, print, and mail the 
Journal (though a saving might thus be effected), just so little can the 
Librarian be charged with the clerical work of typewriting catalogue- 
cai'ds, labelling, accessioning, and acknowledging. In the present 
state of the Libx'ary the supervision of these things and assistauce in 
cataloguing consumes a very large amount of time and is all that can 
be expected of him. Provision should be made so that competent help 
may be procured and paid for. In this case, and in this case only, can 
we hope to have within a reasonable time a Library which, by means of 
a carefully printed catalogue, will be useful to all our membei's and of 
which the Society need not be ashamed. 

As the Treasurer's Report shows an annual and chronic deficit of 
about $SO0 and as the appropriation for the Journal cannot he cut 
down without most seriously interfering with the Society'' s activity and 
standing, it becomes a most serious and pressing problem to take at once 
such steps as will increase the Society's revenues, 

II. The work done this year ; April 1906- April 1907, 

The work done during the past year consisted 

>A. In di’afting a general scheme for cataloguing the Society’s 
Library : 
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B. la cataloguing a part of the old books; aud 

C. Tn taking care of the accessions. 

The old books catalogued were 

1, The piinted manuscript-catalogues. 

2, The Bibliotheca Indica (6 series) and the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

3, The Serials of which the Society has about 100 sets in progress of 

publication and »10 no longer published. 

In the majority of cases these books, before they could be catalogued, 
had to be bound and labelled. Much time is consumed in pi^eparing 
some of them for the binder (e. g., the volumes of the Bibliotheca 
Indica). The character of our books is, moreover, such that the gather- 
ing of the data necessary for properly cataloguing them requires not 
only much time and labor but also assistance of a very high class, 
both difficult to obtain and expensive. The task was further complicated 
by the necessity of making out lists of the volumes wanting in every 
series. These lists of desiderata were mailed in February to the Learned 
Societies, Academies, etc., with which the Society exchanges, with a ^ 
request to assist us, as far as possible, in completing our sets, and it is 
hoped that these requests will meet with a generous response. This 
particular phase of the work, however, impressed in the strongest pos- 
sible way the absolute necessity of keeping a careful watch over our 
serial accessions, in order to avoid gaps which often cannot be filled 
after the lapse of a certain time. 

About 1550 volumes have been labelled and about 1500 volumes have 
been catalogued, 

Bxpbnses. For the binding of hooks $869.66 were spent. In order to 
help defraying this expense a circular letter addressed to the larger 
Libraries of the world was sent out, offering to them the full set of our 
Journal at the reduced price of $63.75 and single volumes at 30^ dis- 
count. As a consequence, $204 were turned into the treasury, received 
from such special sales of our Journal, and a bill for $83.76 is still out- 
standing. (This sum of $267.75 is over and above the usual sale of the 
Journal.) 

For the rest of the work none of the Society’s money has been 
expended. But a statement of the cost is here appended. 

1, The work done in preparing the books for the hinder and labelling 
them may be estimated at 40 working days of an assistant at $2. This 
does not include the expert help necessary to prepare volumes like those 
of the Bibliotheca Indica for the binder, but takes into account the 
simple manual work only. 

2. The work done in cataloguing the books may be estimated at $256. 
This is on the supposition that 85 working days at $3 would be consumed 
in this work, which allows for about 18 titles a day. The nature of the 
books in our Library makes such a figure, if anything, too high ; and 
the wages are put at an exceedingly low figure. 

To this should be added— 

For assisting in drafting the general plan for the aiTangement of 
the Society’s Library, 3 days’ services of a cataloguer at $8, amounting 
to $9. 
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Por mating out, etc., of the list of desiderata 10 days’ time of 
such a cataloguer, amounting to $30. 

The sum total of the cost of cataloguing this portion of the old books 
of the Library would, therefore, have amounted to $374. 

To this should be added about $65 for taking care of the annua 
accessions to the Library (accessioning, acknowledgmg, etc,). [See the 
detailed statement below, IV.] 

The money value of the work so far expended on the Society’s 
Library, exclusive of binding, janitor services, and other items of such 
character, is thei'efore equivalent to about $436, figuring wages at the 
lowest possible cost. In reality $500 would probably come nearer to 
what we should have had to expend on this work. For the succossfu 
completion of this work the Society stands indebted to Miss Margaret 
D. Whitney [see Librarian’s Report, Journal vol. 27, p. 468-9], Miss 
Whitney did not only herself spend a part of each day at the Library 
but also obtained the assistance of a number of ladies, and collected a 
small sum of money to hire additional help. 

III. The work that remains to be done to bring the cataloguing of the 
Society's Library np to date. Estimated Cost. 

1. Binding. It is estimated that about one-half of the unbound books 
in the Library have now been bound: The expense so far has been 
about $370. There remain then a little less than one-half of unbound 
volumes. It is estimated that the cost of binding these will be $350. 

Note 1: It is impossible to keep books and periodicals in proper order 
and condition without binding them. It is equally impossible to let 
them go out of the Library unless they are bound. Consequently the 
usefulness of our Libraiy is impaired in proportion to the number of 
unbound volumes, especially as most of our members cannot consult 
the books in New Haven. * 

Note 2: It should be borne in mind that about two-thirds of last year’s 
expense for binding was defrayed by money derived from an extraordin- 
ary and special sale of our Journal. The market for such a sale is now 
exhausted and a similar income cannot be looked forward to for the 
ensuing year. 

2. Cataloguing. Apart from new accessions there remain now 
uncatalogued about 3500 books. 

(a) Labelling. The proper labelling and stamping of these (assuming 
that 100 books can be handled in the course of a working day) will 
occupy 35 days of an assistant at $2, with a total cost of $70. 

(b) Cataloguing proper. There are about 250 volumes labelled and 
stamped but not yet properly catalogued and with the other 3500 books 
the number of books to be catalogued may be estimated at 3750. This 
task should occupy about 190 working days of a cataloguer at $3, with 
a total cost of $570. This calculation supposes that he will handle 
about 18 titles a day. This figure may seem low, but the difiiculty of 
determining the proper details of entries is so great that even with the 
help of expert advice the work will be slow. The use of accented type 
in the typewriting of transliterated titles is, of itself, a source of con- 
siderable delay. 
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The total cost of cataloguing the remaining portion of the Library may 
thus be estimated at $990, 

IV. Estimated Cost of administering the Library hfter it lias been 
brought uj) to date. Estimated Annual Budget of the Library. 

1. Serials. We have about 95-100 serials which increase every year 
by a volume. Almost all of these come unbound, the majority in 
fascicles. They require (a) binding, (b) accessioning, (c) labelling and 
stamping, (d) acknowledging, and (e) cataloguing. 

(a) Binding. The cost may be estimated at $t per volume. On the 
basis of 100 accessions this item would amount to $100. 

(b, c, d) Aeeessioning, labelling of bound volumes^ stamping and 
acknowledging. This may be estimated to comsunae about 8 days of an 
assistant at $2. Total expenses $16. 

(e) Cataloguing. Assuming that of the 100 volumes 90 per cent are 
continuations of old series and 10 per cent, are new (such as fascicles 
of the Bibliotheca Indica), involving some search, it is estimated 
that four working days of a cataloguer at $3 will be required. Total 
cost $12. 

2. New books. Annual accessions from this source may be roughly 
estimated at from 175-200. About 75 per cent, of these are bound. 
The expense involved would be 

(a) Binding 50 vols. at $1 apiece~-$50. 

(b) Labelling, 2 days’ work of an assistant at $2— $4. 

(c and d and. e) Accessioning, acknowledging, and cataloguing. Esti- 
mating 20 titles a day, 10 working days of a cataloguer at $3— $30. 

3. Estimated postage for sending foreign and home acknowledg- 
ments— $10. 

4. Estimated cost of typewriting the Library correspondence, billing, 
postage— $10. 

5. Library-cards, stationery, etc. — $10. 

6. There should be a regular annual allowance 

(a) for the purchase of odd volumes to complete a set or series where 
the volume or volumes lacking are out of print or cannot be obtained 
as a gift. 

(b) for the purchase of certain necessary bibliographical helps, such 
as Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum or Minerva. Something like $60 
should be appropriated for this purpose. 

The annual Budget would thus amount to $298. 

The Library thus urgently needs (1) an appropriation of $1000 to be 
expended in cataloguing the remaining portion of the books, and {2) an 
annual appropriation of $300 (i. e. about one-sixth of what is at present 
appropriated for the Journal). 

All of which is respectively submitted by your Librarian, 

New Haven, Conn. March 20th, 1907. 

On motion of Professor Jackson the Society expressed its 
thanks to Miss Margaret T>. Whitney and the ladies who helped 
her in preparing a catalogue of the library, and to Mr. Julius 
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Hotchkiss, to Mr. Schwab of the Yale Library, and to Mr. 
Whitney of the Branford library, for aiding in the same work. 

The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Hopkins 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Hopkins, as follows: 

The twenty-seventh volume of the Journal was issued in two parts ; 
the First Half appearing August 1st, 1906, and the Second Half March 
12th, 1907. The volume contained 489 pages in all, or 464 pages exclu- 
sive of the Proceedings, List of Membei’s, etc. 

The Editors wish to call attention once more to the fact of an annual 
deficit of about three hundred dollars, due to the cost of publication of 
the Journal. So long as the Journal continues to have its present sIkc, 
this annual deficit will be unavoidable. The Editors feel strongly that 
the size of the Journal ought not to be reduced, and that the change 
from two numbers to one number yearly would be unfortunate. Exten- 
sive and careful inquiry has shown that the cost of printing in New 
Haven is not greater than it would be elsewhere in Ameidca. There is 
great need, therefore, that the income of the Society be increased with- 
out delay by at least the amount of this deficit. 

The members of the Society who contribute papers for publication in 
the Journal are urged to give them as nearly as possible their final form 
befoi’e sending in the manuscript to the editors. The re-writing of 
articles after they have been put in type has caused great waste of 
time and money, nearly every year, as well as a good deal of unneces- 
sary delay in the appearance of the Journal. 

The Editor of the Semitic section of the Journal, who has just com- 
pleted his seventh year of service, finds himself obliged to resign his 
office, owing to pressure of other work, and has asked the Directors to 
appoint another in his place. 

The following pei’sons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society: 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Professor Harfcwig Derenbourg. Professor T. W. Rhys Davids. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Prof. J. Cullen Ayer. 

Miss Alice M. Bacon. 

Prof. George R. Berry. 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer. 

George F. Black. 

Rev. Philip Blanc. 

Prof. Albert T. Clay.^ 

Prof. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke. 
Marquis Antoine Frabasilis. 
Mr. Leo Frachtenberg. 

Prof. J. B. Game. 

Rev. Elihu Grant. 

Mrs. Louis H. Gray, 


Rev. Dr. W. M, Groton, 
Rev. Dr. W. J, Hinke. 

Miss Lucile Kohn. 

Miss E. J. Letson. 

Mr. J. Ren wick Metheny. 
Prof. Lucius H. Miller. 

Mr. J. B. Sargent, 

Prof. Charles M. Shepard. 
Captain C, C. Smith. 

Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson 
Prof. George Sverdrup. 
Prof. William C. Thayer. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGIONS. 

Mr. M. A. Lane. Prof. Patterson DuBois. 

The oommittBe appointed at New Haven to nominate officers 
(Messrs. Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow; see Journal, vol. 27, p. 
471) reported through Professor Jackson as follows: 

The committee, having received the resignation of Professor 
Toy from the presidency, nominate as his successor one of the 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Lanman, whose long services to the 
Society render this recognition peculiarly appropriate and whose 
rank as a scholar makes him a most iitting candidate. In 
regard to the Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian, the Com- 
mittee see no reason to make ariy changes, and they therefore 
nominate the following officers: 

Presidewf— -Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore ; Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore. 

Corresponding Secretary— PYotQs,mr E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

Pecording Secretary — Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary of the Section for Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

of Philadelphia. 

TVeasiirer— Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven, Conn. 

Librarian — Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven, Conn, 

Directors— officers above named ; and President Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, of Washington ; Professor Crawford Howell Toy, of Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Professor Robert F. Harper, of Chicago ; Professors Richard 
Gottheil and A. V. W. Jackson, of New York ; Professor Henry Hy vemat, 
of Washington ; Professor Charles G. Torrey, of New Haven. 

The officers thus nominated were unanimously elected. 

Professor Hopkins reported from the Directors that they had 
ordered power of attorney to be given to E, Washburn tiopkins 
to act for the Treasurer, Professor P. W. Williams, during the 
absence of Professor Williams from the country. Professor 
Jewett, Dr. Gray, and Professor Barton were appointed hy the 
Chair a committee to nominate officers at the first session of the 
next annual meeting. 

At quarter past twelve Professor Toy delivered his- address 
entitled ‘‘A Review of Work in the Oriental Languages during 
the Past Year.” 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess till half past two. 

At two forty-five the Society met for its second session and 
proceeded to the reading of papers, Px^ofessor Lanman being in 
the chair. The following communications wei’e presented: 
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Professor Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, Methods of investi- 
gating the origin of the Cuneiform Syllabaiy. — Remarks were 
made by Professor Jastrow. 

Professor Bloomiield, of Johns Hopkins ITniversity, On 
repeated verse lines and stan^.as in the Rig Veda [read in 
abstract]. 

Rev. Mr. Chandler, of Madura, India, Nayaka Kingdoms in 
South India. — Remarks were made by Professor Laiirnaii. 

Mr. Aaron Ember, of John Hopkins ITniversity, Word-forma- 
tion and loan-words in Modern Hebrew. 

Dr. l^oote, of Jolins Hopkins ITniversity, Note on Amos i. 3. 

Dr. L. H. Gray, of New York, On certain Persian and 
Armenian month-names as induenced by the Avestan. 

Professor Haiipt, of Johns Hopkins University, Xenophon’s 
account of the fall of Nineveh. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, The sniff-kiss in 
ancient India. — Remarks were made by Rev. Mr. Chandler, 
Professors Mueller, Lanman, and Toy. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, Some notes on 
the history of India. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, Palicisms in the 
Sanskrit of the T;.r" ‘"! ."kh;. ’k.v . -Remarks were made by 
Professor Hopkir - ■ d -■■■ . 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned, to meet on Friday at 
ten o’clock. 

The Society met on Friday morning at ten o’clock with Pro- 
fessor Lanman in the chair. The following communications 
were presented: 

Mr. Michelson of Ridgefield, Conn., Notes on the inscriptions 
of Asoka. — Remarks were made by Professors Lanman and 
Hopkins. 

Mr. J. H. Moore, of Columbia Univei*sity, A metrical 
analysis of the Pali Iti-viittaka, a collection of discourses of 
Buddha. — Remarks were made by Mr. Michelson and by Pro- 
fessors Lanman and Hopkins. 

Professor Mueller, of Philadelphia, Obseiwations on the letter 
heth in Northern Semitic. 

Mr. Ogden of Columbia University, Some examples of 
Sayana’s treatment of the Yedic subjunctive. — Remarks were 
made by Professors Bloomfield, Haupt, Hopkins, Gottheil, and 
Mr. Michelson. 

Professor Johnston, of Johns Hopkins University, Notes on 
nuhattu and uHltu, — Remarks were made by Professors Jastrow 
and Bloomfield. 

Mr. Oliphant, of Johns Hopkins University, A study of the 
Vedic dual; the dual of bodily parts. 

Professor Prince, of Columbia University, [two papers read 
in abstract] A Sumerian hymn to Nergal, and The English 
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Rommany jargon of the American roads. — Remarks were made 
by Professor Jastrow, Dr. Ward, and Professors Lanman, 
Bloomheld, and Ilopkiiis. 

Dr. Gray, of New York, On the Madras text of Suhandhu’s 
Vasavadatta. — Remarks were made by ProfesKSor Hopkins. 

Professor Ilaupt, of Johns Hopkins University, [two papers 
read in abstract] Tlie ciineiforin name of the cachalot, and The 
etymology of cabinet. 

Professor Jackson, of (Joluinbia University, [read in abstract] 
Merv, the ancient Zoroastrian city in Turkistan. 

Professor Joluiston, of Jolins Hopkins University, Some new 
cuneiform letters. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess till half past two. 

At half past two the Society met for a short business session 
before resmning the reading of papers. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next annual meeting would be held in Cambridge, Mass., 

' beginning on April 23d, 1908. A committee of arrangements 
was appointed, consisting of Professors Lanman, Lyon, and 
Hopkins. 

The Directors further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessors E. VYashburn T-T.O})kins and Professor Lewis B. Paton 
Editors of the. Journal for the ensuing year. Professors Torrey 
and Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., were ap])ointed auditors for 
the year 1907-1908. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express sincere 
thanks to the American Philosophical Society for the use of its 
rooms ; to the Oriental Club and Historical Society of Philadel- 
phia for their generous hospitality; to the University Club of 
Philadelphia for courtesies extended to the Society; and to the 
Committee of Arrangements for their efficient services. 

At two forty-five the reading of papers was resumed with 
Professor Toy in the chair. 

The following communications were presented : 

Miss Margaretta Morris, of Philadelphia, Magic and morals 
in Borneo.— Remarks were made by Professors Jastrow, Hop- 
kins, and Toy. 

Professor Clay, of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
Aramaic endorsements on the business documents of Murashh 
Sons. — Remarks were made by Professor Toy. 

. Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
liver in Babylonian divination. 

Mr. Metheny, of Philadelphia, Road-notes in Cilicia and 
Northern Syria. — Remarks were made by Dr. Ward. 

Rev. Mr. Chandler, of Madura, India, The Jesuit Mission in 
Madura in the seventeenth century. 
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Dr. Foote, of tlie Johns Hopkins ITniversity, Visiting sins 
upon the innocent. — Remarks were made hj Professor Toy. 

Professor Laiiman, of Harvard ITniversity, Buddhaghosa and 
his treatise on Biiddhisni entitled The Way of Purity. 

Professor Montgomery, of the Protestant E])iscopal Divinity 
School, An Aramaic inscription from Guzney, Cilicia. — Remarks 
were made hy Professor Jastrow. 

Mr. Wehlen, of the University of Pennsylvania, A Note to 
Rig Veda, 10. 137. 7. — Remarks were made hy Ih’oressor 
rio])kins. 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned, to meet in Cambridge, 
Mass., April 23d, 1008. 

The following communications were read by title : 

Professor Barton-, of Bryn Mawr College, The text and inter- 
pretation of Ecclesiastes 

Dr. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University, (a) A bibliography 
of the Philippine languages; (h) Contributions to com])arative 
Philippine grammar. 11. The numerals; (c) Connective parti- 
cles in the Philippine languages ; (d) Notes on Hebrew phonology. 

Professor Gottheil, of Columbia University, Hasan ibii Ibra- 
him ibn Zulak and his Ta’rikh Misr Ava-Fad’ailiha. 

Professor. ITaupt, of Johns Hopkins University, The name 
Istar. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, As])ect8 of the Vedic 
Dative. 

Mr. Michelson, of Ridgefield, Conn., Preliminary report on 
the linguistic study of the Vayu Parana. 

Professor Mills, of Oxfoixl, The Ahuna Vairyaand the Logos. 

Professor Mueller, of Philadelphia, The last years of the Per- 
sian rule in Egypt. 

Mr. Oliphant, of John Hopkins University, Was there a lost 
myth — Indra and the Ants ? 

Mr. Quaekenbos, of Columbia University, Classical allusions 
to the pearl and pearl-fisheries of Persia and India. 

Dr. Yohannan, of Columbia University, Persian Notes. 
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KEQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any Institution or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify 
them of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
complete as may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Boston Public Library. 

Brown University Library. 

Chicago University Library. 

Columbia University Library. 

Cornell University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 

Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 

Harvard’ University Library. 

Nebraska University Library. 

New York Public Library. 

Yale University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


with Amendments of Api’il, 1897. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Society shall be called the American Oriental Society. 

Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as -well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Article IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V, The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Eecording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Article VII. Hie Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence: of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Aeticlb X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV. 

Abtiole XT. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Eecording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of- 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments' of the previous year. 

III. 5. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. 0 . At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — ^preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives — ^to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in Ms hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. ' All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

YIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 

I. Poe the Libraby. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injuiy, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
mth the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 
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PRICE OP THE JOURNAL. 


Vol. I. (1848-1849) No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print) $ .50 

Vol. 11. (1851) - 2.50 

Vol. III. (1852-1853) 2.50 

VoL IV. (1858-1854) 2.50 

VoL V. (1855-1856) - - 2.50 

Vol. VI. (1860) 6.00 

Vol. VII. (1862) 5.00 

Vol. Vni. (1866) 5.00 

Vol. IX. (1871) 5.00 

Vol. X. (1872-1880) 6.00 

Vol. XL (1882-1885) 6.00 

Vol. XII. (1881) : 4.00 

Vol. XIII, (1889) 6.00 

Vol. XIV. (1890) 5.00 

Vol. XV. (1893) 5.00 

Vol. XVI. (1894-1896). 5.00 

Vol. XVII. (1896) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XVIII. First and Second Half (1897) buckram, each 2,50 5.00 

Vol. XIX. First Half (1898) full cloth 1.50 

Vol. XIX. Second Half (1898) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XX. First and Second Half (1899) buckram, each 2.50 5.00 

Vol. XXL First Half (Index) 2.50 

Vol. XXI. Second Half (1900) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XXII. First and Second Half (1901) buckram, each 2.50 5.00 

Vol. XXIII. First and Second Half (1902) buckram, each 2,50 , 5.00 

Vol. XXIV. First and Second Half (1903) buckram, each 2.60 5.00 

Vol, XXV. First and Second Half (1904) buckram, each 2.50 5.00 

Vol. XXVI. First and Second Half (1906) buckram, each 2.50 5.00 

Vol. XX VII. First and Second Half (1906) buckram, each 2.60 , 5.00 

Vol. XXVIII. First and Second Half (1907) buckram, each 2.50 , _ 5.00 


Total - $123.00 

Whitney’s Taittiriya-Pratigakhya (vol. ix.) $6.00 

Avery’s Sahskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.) 75 

Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.) 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on large paper 5.00 

Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiiL) 3.00 

Oertel’s Jaiminiya-Upani^ad-Brahmapa (fro m vol . xvi. ) 1.75 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.)_ 1.75 

Bloomfield’s Kaugika-Sutra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv.) 5.00 

The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half) 1.50 


For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, Professor 
Hanns Oertel, New Haven, Connecticut. Members can have the seines 
at half price. To public libraries or those of educational institutions, 
Vol. I. No. 1 and Vols. II, to V. will be given free, and the rest sold 
at a discount of twenty per cent. 
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N'otices, 


TO OONTIIIBITTOUS. 

Fifty copies of each, article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Kestorian), Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, and others 
will be procured from time to time, as they are needed. 


GENERAL NOTICES. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
E. Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles C. Torrey, New Haven. 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHIT. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Oxlentaliat in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
• Journal, or in all of these w'ays. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The 
annual assessment is |5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Keligion may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is $2 ; members receive copies 
.of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 






